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GUINGANBRESIL AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 


IN AN IMPRESSIVE ARTICLE in this journal’ Professor Loomis has 
added to the number of Celtic elements discoverable in Gawain and the 
Green Knight. To his earlier derivation* of the Green Knight’s name (Ber- 
cilak) from the common Irish noun bachlach he would now add Bercilak’s 
green girdle; in Miss Buchanan’s list of thirty-one parallels* he would make 
no essential changes; he turns (or rather returns) to the Guinganbresil 
episode in Chrétien’s Conte del Graal for what he considers “non-Irish ele- 
ments.”*® Whatever the merits of the details of Loomis’s hypothesis, there 
can no longer be any doubt concerning the soundness of his general con- 
clusions.* But certain aspects of the Celtic background of Arthurian romance 
call for further consideration. 

Thus far scholars have found their closest analogues for the Arthurian 
legends in those Irish tales which concern Cuchulaind and the Ulster cycle,’ 
notwithstanding the fact that a general resemblance to the Finn cycle has 
long been recognized.* If Loomis is convinced that “no Irish source has been 
or can be found” for the circumstance that “Gawain’s host is emphatically 
a huntsman,” it is because Loomis has confined his own hunting to the 
Ulster stories; for it is the Finn cycle that exercises almost exclusive rights 
over the huntsman and his pursuits.* This feature of the Fenian cycle, and 
Loomis’s detection of non-Irish elements in the Guinganbresil episode lead 
us first to an inquiry into that portion of Chrétien’s poem. Among other 
things, we shall propose a simpler explanation of the name of this Challenger 
than has yet been offered. 


I. GUINGANBRESIL” 


The most thorough study of the name Guinganbresil is that by Brug- 
ger,"' who considers it, reasonably enough, a Breton rather than a Welsh or 
Cornish name, and prefers to write it Guigan Bresil. He traces the first ele- 
ment, Guigan, to four different etyma: *Uuid-cant, Uuin-cant, Uuid-con, 
Uuin-con. The Welsh equivalent *Gwyn-can, “‘White the Fair,” would show 


! Roger S. Loomis, “More Celtic Elements in Gawain and the Green Knight,” JEGP, 
xim (1943), 149-184. 
? RR, xv (1924), 275-276; Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance (1927), pp. 59-60; PMLA, 
xiv (1933), 1024, 1026. * PMLA, xtvm (1932), 328-329. 
* See Loomis, art. cit. (JEGP), p. 152, note 12. 
5 PMLA, xtvut, 1024; JEGP, xin, 170. 
. * Admirably summed up in RR, xv, 284, and later expanded in MP, xxxim (1936), 225— 


? Except for the reservations which will be noted below, Loomis has rightly insisted upon 
the significance of the Cuchulaind-Car6i stories (JEGP, xum, 155-156). 

5 See Alfred Nutt in The Voyage of Bran (1897), 11, 22-35. The latest work to stress the 
parallelism between the Finn and Arthur sagas is that by Professor A. C. L. Brown, The 
Origin of the Grail Legend, pp. 313 ff. 

* Alfred Nutt, Ossian and the Ossianic Literature (1899), p. 13: “For the warriors who dwell 
in this land the chase is of scarce less moment than warfare, they engage in hunts which lead 
to a realm of glamour and illusion. . . . As is but natural, this hunter race is sensitive to the 
passing moods of Nature, and to the ways of the wild animals they chase.” What fitter com- 
mentary on the “realm” of Gawain and the Green Knight (hereafter abbreviated GGK) itself? 
1 prefer the form Guinganbresil, the almost invariable MS reading of the Vulgate 

(Sommer, Index, p. 46), to Loomis’s Guingambresil based upon Baist and Hilka—not because 
Guinganbresil represents a better MS tradition (for the Conte del Graal tradition is exceedingly 
complicated and confusing), but because Brugger has shown conclusively (cf. note 11 below) 
that Gui(m) gan is to be considered authoritative. See my “Note on Transmission” below, p. 19. 

“1 “Figennamen in den Lais der Marie de France,” Zeitschrift fiir franszisische Sprache u. 
Literatur (hereafter abbreviated ZFSL), xirx (1927), 419-420. 
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mutation in the epithet cam, hence the form Gwyngan, which (except for the 
retained m) is essentially the same as the later recorded Breton forms 
Gueguen, Guiguen, Guigan (1222-41) cited by Brugger. Bresil (< Bret. 
Bresel, Presel), like Guigan, appears either as an independent name or as 
the second element in a compound name.” The Welsh cognate of Bret. 
Bresel (mod. Bret. Brezel) is Bresel,™ to be found likewise as the second ele. 
ment in such names as Conbresel, Cinbresel, etc., in the book of Llandaf™ 
The meaning of Bresil is “strife, conflict, war.”” Thus the Breton name 
Guigan Bresil may be rendered ‘‘White the Fair [who is] Contentious.” 

Brugger’s observations are sufficient to dispose completely of Loomis’s 
fanciful conjecture: ‘When we look at the name Guingambresil, it looks 
suspiciously like a portmanteau word based on Guingamor and Bercilak, 
names of the hosts [in the Conte del Graal and Gawain and the Green Knighi}.’™} 
Brugger’s purpose does not call for comparison with Gaelic names; conse- j 
quently he makes no attempt to find Irish parallels. If, however, Loomis’s 
“Celtic hypothesis” is worthy of attention,—and I believe it is,—an inves- 
tigation into the possibilities as to the Jrisk names of the characters in the 
Irish source will immediately suggest itself. 

All three elements in the compound name Guinganbresil are readily 
discoverable in Irish. Brit. *Uind-, which resulted in Bret. gui(m), W 
gwyn(n), is, as Loomis has observed in his ‘‘Note on the Transmission of 
Names,’’* regularly cognate with Ir. find, finn.’” Brit. *Qand-, which pro- 
duces Bret. and W. can(m), is to be found also as Ir. cain.* This cain, how-§ 
ever, is of infrequent occurrence in Irish, possibly because of its close™ 
similarity to cdéin (Bret. cein, W. cein> cain), ‘beautiful, excellent,’”’ which 
appears to have gradually absorbed or superseded it; it occurs nearly always 


in poetry and always as an epithet.'’® O. Celt. *Brestilo- (Bret., Corn., W. 
bresel) is paralleled by the familiar Irish masc. name Bres(s)al, which, like 
its British cognates, occurs frequently as a» independent name,” but not as 


” Tbid., p. 420: “[Bret. Bresil], obschon es ein Abstraktum ist (Krieg), nicht nur als 
selbstiindiger Name, . . . sondern auch mehrmals als Epithet belegt.” 

* Zimmer, ZFSL, xiut (1891), 41, apparently accepted the assumption in Silvan Evans 
Dictionary, p. 535, that W. breithell, breithiell is cognate with bresel. But Brugger (p. 420) 
cited the Welsh occurrences of bresel in the Book of Llandaf, and Ifor Williams (Bulletin of th 
Board of Celtic Studies, v1, 1933, 132- 134) leaves little room for question: “‘A derbyn y gait 
Llydaweg a Chernyweg, bresel ‘ rhyfel,” ac ni allwn lai, ymddengys i mi na ellir dal bod breithel 
yn gytras iddo. Ceir th yn Gymraeg a etyb i s, neu z, mewn Llydeweg; ond nid etyb¢s Gymraeg 
is mewn Cernyweg.” (Translated, “‘In accepting as Breton an ‘Cornish the word brese 
‘war’—and we can do no less—it seems to me that breithell cannot be accepted as cognate with 
it. For ¢h in Welsh is found to correspond to s, or z, in Breton, but Welsh th does not correspond 
to s in Cornish.”’) 

“ Brugger, op. cit., p. 420, writes: “im Lib Land. Con-bresel, Cen-bresel, Ein-bresel, . 
Cit-bresel: es sind vielleicht alles nur Varianten desselben Namens Cin-bresel.” This study will 
suggest that these Welsh compounds are all variants rather of Con-bresel, without insisting 
that the Bret. Guigan Bresil necessarily derived from a Welsh Gwyn-Conbresel! 

% Loomis, PMLA, xtviu, 1025; repeated by Miss Newstead in Bran the Blessed in Ar- 
thurian Romance (1939), p. 124. 6 Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, p. 36. 

’ Stokes, Urkeltischer Sprachschatz, p. 265; Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Worterb. der ids. 
Sprachen, 1, 237; J. Morris Jones, Welsh Grammar, p. 90; Thurneysen, Handbuch des Al 
Irischen, 1, 43; Pedersen, Vergl. Grammatik der keltischen S prachen, 1, 41; m, 115. 

18 Stokes, Urkelt. Spr., . 64 (s.v. kaini-s) failed to differentiate between the forms 
cain and céin, as did Windisch, Worterbuch, p. 411. But see Morris Jones, Welsh Grammar, p. 
168, and Kuno Meyer, Contributions to Irish Lexicography, p. 302. 

*® See Windisch, Téin Bé Ciialnge, p. 528 (note 5) and p. 934. 

*” Stokes, U rhelt. S pr., p. 185; Walde-Pokorny, op. cit., 1, 206; Vendryes, Rev. Celt., 
xxrx (1908), 207. On the widespread occurrence of the name Bresal in Ireland, see below, p. 22. 
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the second element in a compound. If it occurred as an epithet, we could 
expect, in looking for an Irish equivalent of Guinganbresil, to find the form 
Find Chain Bresal. Obviously no such form exists. But it should be ob- 
served that in Irish the rare and poetic epithet Cain has apparently been 
replaced by the more usual Ban (O. Celt. *Bano-, W. Ban; Gr. davés),”* 
meaning ‘‘White”’ or “‘Fair,” just as Cdin seems to have been partially super- 
seded by Céim, Céem.™ There is in Irish literature no Find Ban Bresal 
(whose name like Guinganbresil means ‘‘White the Fair [who is] Conten- 
tious”), but that a significant role was played by Find Ban mac Bresail (“son 
of Contention”’) in the Ossianic cycle there can be no doubt. 

This Find Ban was the son of Bresal tia Baiscne,™ brother of the great 
Find mac Cumaill; thus, as nephew of Find, Find Ban might be expected 
to be himself of heroic calibre. True, he was not a sister’s son, like Roland or 
Gawain or Tristan or Cuchulaind. But the medieval poet sometimes showed 
a sentimental respect for the relationship between uncle and nephew, even 
when the latter was not a sister’s son or when the sister’s-son origin had been 
lost sight of,* and there is reason to believe that Find Ban was no exception 
to this rule, though much of his story may be lost to us. From what remains 
of it a good deal can be pieced together. 

Only if what we know of Find Ban mac Bresail in Irish literature corre- 
sponds with the role of Guinganbresil in the Conte del Graal can the similarity 
in their names be considered anything more than a striking coincidence. 
What characteristics of Guinganbresil, then, does Find Ban possess? Loomis 
has shown conclusively that Guinganbresil is, like the Green Knight and the 
Irish Curéi, a green- Te gray-?) mantled stranger who serves as Challenger 
to the hero of the narrative and later as dubiously-hospitable Host whose 
attitude is both friendly and hostile.* Before looking into Find Ban’s 
qualifications as Challenger and Host, let us consider briefly his position in 
the Fenian cycle. 

One of the stories told by C4ilte in the Acallamh na Senérach is that of 
the Bricriu-like dispute between Find Ban mac Bresail and Guaire Goll.* 


* Pedersen, Kelt. Grammatik, 1, 56; Walde-Pokorny, op. cit., m, 122. In Welsh bén and 
gwyn are used interchangeably in the phrases gwenith ban and gwenith gwyn; cf. also ceffyl 
ban, fem. caseg fan, “white horse,” and meirch can, “white horses” (Myvyrian Archaiology, 1, 
79, 222). If ban and can were once usual in Welsh as epithets, they have been almost entirely 
replaced by gwynn, just as Ir. cain has been superseded. 

* Note particularly the name Findchdem, meaning “White-beautiful,” prominent in the 
Ulster cycle (both masc. and fem.). 

* So called in the late tale Téraigheachi in Ghilla Dhecair (Silva Gadelica, 1. 259). See note 
40 below. Find Bén into Welsh ently in two forms, *Gwyn-can (>Guingan) and 
ng ty (>Guineban-, surviving as G(u)yneban(s) in the prose Merlin; see my note below, 
pp. ; 

™ On the meaning of miés, neveu as “grandson” as well as “nephew” in the Old French 
romances, see W. O. Farnsworth, Uncle and Nephew in the Chansons de Geste (1913), pp. 4-20. 
On the cognate Old Irish nia, “‘sister’s son,” see Hessens Irisches Lexikon, u, 151; on Old Ir. 
amnair, “maternal uncie,” see Etudes Celtiques, 111 (1938), 364. 

% JEGP, xu, 163. 

* Stokes, Irische Texte, 1v.1, 38-41, lines 1334-1448; Silva Gad., 1, 123-125; m, 133-136. 
In his note on Ath Liac Find (Meir. Dind. tv, 383) Gwynn, like Stokes, p. 357, assumes that 
because Guaire Goll is confused with Oisin in the poem on “Find and the Phantoms” (Reo. 
Celt., v1, 289), he is Oisin in the dindschenchas poem. But he seems clearly to be Find’s chess- 
boy, as in the Acallamh. It should be pointed out that the name Guaire Dail (“G. the Blind”’) 
in “Find and the Phantoms” is not identical with Guaire Goll (““G. the One-eyed”). Nor is 
Guaire Goll to be confused with Goll mac Morna, Find’s magnanimous adversary and hero 
of the Connaught tradition. See Thurneysen, Rev. Celt., x1, 91. 
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Find Ban is here introduced to us as the “best chess-player*’ in the Fianna” 
after Find mac Cumaill and Diarmait tia Duibni. Such distinction is in it- 
self sufficient to entitle Find Ban to our respect. He certainly has the story- 
teller’s sympathy, for after Guaire Goll has “heaped insult and abuse upon 
him,” he proves his valor by killing Guaire with a blow of his fist. In the 
Duanaire Finn his heroic proportions are confirmed in a number of poems. 
For instance, in the quarrel with the men of Sorcha he was a member of the 
expedition which invaded Europe: 
Téid mac Breasail n4r treith glonn: 
ba tren sessom re a cc6mlann. 


“Thither went the son of Bresal, not weak in exploit: 
he was powerful in their combat .. . .”™ 


He was present to loose his two fierce hounds at the chase of Sliab Truim.” 
In the poem of the battle of Gabair he is described as “violent” (borb).* 
In the “‘Red Rout of the House of Morna” his death at the hands of the 
Clann Morna is recounted: 


Do-marbsat Tadg ina tigh 
ocus Fionn Ban mac Bresail. 


“They killed Tadg in his house 
and Find BAn son of Bresal.’””™ 


According to Oisin’s poem on the death of Goll® he was slain by the great 
Goll mac Morna himself. 

In two passages in the Acallamh na Senérach Find Ban appears not as 
the son, but as the grandson, of Bresal (Find Ban tia Bresail). Both passages 
are significant because they hint at a lost tradition in which Find Ban played 
a prominent part.* The first of these™ contains the following account of 


Find Ban: 


“A good warrior there was in the Fianna of Ireland, Find Ban Ga Bresail, and he was of 
the Children of Baiscne, ... and of the Children of Baiscne there were only three men his 
equal: Find mac Cumaill and Oisin and Oscar. . . .” 


This is not so much a tale of Find B&n as of his “three matchless daughters” 
(Etd4in the Fair, Aife, and Aillbe the Red); it seems to be a variant of 
CAilte’s tale®* of the three matchless daughters (Etdin Fair-hair, Aife, and 


37 Acallamh 1342: an tres fidchellach as ferr do bht isin Féin hé. The references to gomnes 
in GGK 495, 683, 989 may well be reminiscences of the games of fidchell in the Irish source. 
The modern Connaught tale Curadh Glas an Eolaig, “The Green Knight of Knowledge” 
(Kittredge, GGK, p. 197), in which “the knight challenges the hero to play cards,” may be a 
lineal descendant from Cailte’s story (or the old poem) of Find Ban. 

%8 Ed. MacNeill, Irish Texts Society, 1, 67, 102. 

*” Tbid., 1, 75, 9; O’Daly, Trans. Ossianic Society, v1 (1861), pp. 104-105. “The Chase of 
Sliab Truim” is a characteristic late tale of a Fenian hunt. 

% Tbid., ed. G. Murphy, 11, 36-37. 31 Tbid., 11, 142-143. 

® Tbid., 1, 58, st. 8; 1, 165. See my note on the discrepancies in the Find B4n tradition, 
p. 20 below. 

* The early renown of Find B&n in Irish legend lends new support to Loomis’s conjecture 
(PMLA, xvi, 1027) that Guinganbresil was “demoted to the position of the lord’s kinsman,” 
though it is likely that, as Find mac Cumaill’s nephew, he was already “demoted” in the Irish 
source. * Acallamh 7306-7349. 

% Acallamh 3811-3852. Both tales account for the names of the three graves celebrated 
in the poems. The story of Find Ban’s daughters, which appears to be a Fenian variation on 
the Taatha Dé Danann legend, is late (13th century) prose, but the reference to the graves of 
Etéin, Aife, and Ailbe in Metr. Dind., 1v, 342, as well as the églaech’s specific statement that 
the story is a “piece of old lore” (in senchus sin, Acall. 7353), suggests that it was based, like 
many of the Acallamh tales, on an older poem. See also Duanaire Finn, 1, 44, st. 105; 148, line 
8. Midir’s daughters (AcalJ. 410) are Doirenn, Aife, and Aillbe. 
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Clidna) of the chief sage of Manann4n mac Lir. If Find Ban is thus to be 
associated with the retinue of Mananndn, his abode must have been Inis 
Manand (the Isle of Man)* and he himself, in all probability, one of the Fir 
Manand or Fir Falchae (the Men of the Isle of Man).*” The second passage 
confirms Find Ban’s association with the Mana tradition;** it consists of 
two lines in C4ilte’s poem on the horses of the Fianna: 


Ben Mhanann tucad tar muir, 
do bf ac Finn Bhén Ga Breasail. 


“The woman of Mana who was brought across the sea, 
who was living with Find Ba4n grandson of Bresal.”’” 


If the ‘woman of Man” is not Blathnat, she must be the wife or the mis- 
tress of the Manx tradition in some closely related guise. Inexorably we are 
brought back to Loomis’s insistence upon the importance of the Ciréi 
legend.* 

To return to Find Ban’s claims to being the prototype of Guinganbresil 
as Challenger and Host. First, does he meet requirements as a green- 
mantled stranger who serves as Challenger? In CaAilte’s tale of Find Ban’s 
quarrel with Guaire Goll,“ it was apparently the unprovoked nature of the 
challenge that prompted Find mac Cumaill to demand the death of Find 
Ban. We are clearly told that Find Ban came “to the assembly-hill to play 
a game of fidchell with Guaire”’ (tdinic éclach d’ imirt fidchle re Guaire ar an 
tulaig si); as challenger, he had come to Find mac Cumaill’s court from 
Rath-chré (1. 1437). More important and of greater antiquity than the 
prose account, however, is the long poem beginning at 1. 1381, which, it 
should be noted, is specifically called an “‘old poem” (sen-rann).® It is thus 
an Irish “challenge story” of long standing, of which the hero and challenger 


is Find Ban, here described (1. 1415) as meic Breasail barriruim, “heavy- 


*% The Céir Anmann, §156 (Irische Texte, 1, 356-357) draws upon the ninth-century 
Cormac’s Glossary, §896, for the well-known description of this Téatha Dé Danann divinity 
as “a marvelous merchant who dwelt in the Isle of Man (Inis Manann)” and the long-accepted 
etymology of Man: De nomine Mananndén Manand insula dicta est. See Thurneysen, Dte ir. 
Helden- u. Kénigsage, p. 62; P. W. Joyce, Old Celtic Romances, pp. 456 and 459, note 8. 

37 See the beginning of the Forfess Fer Falchae (Thurneysen, Zu ir. Hss., Abhandl. d. kgl. 
Gesellschaft su Gottingen, 1912, 1, 56; Meyer, ZCP, vimt, 564), where the Fir Falchae are clearly 
identified with the men of Man (Fer Falgae 4. Fer Manand). 

8 T am not concerned here with the extent to which the Isle of Man is to be identified with 
the fairy Land of Promise. The confusion existed, and much of our textual confusion today 
arises because many medieval Irishmen, including those who wrote down the stories and tried 
to iron out the contradictions, associated Mana with the Other World. See Meyer and Nutt, 
The Voyage of Bran, 1, 213, and van Hamel, Rev. Celt., xuvur (1930), 353. 

3% Acallamkh 269 (Stokes, p. 8; not printed in Silva Gad.). Note the verbal similarity be- 
tween tucad tar muir and tuctha tar muir in the Aided Conréi (Eriu, 11, 22). This tale begins with 
an explanation of Caréi’s death: “Because of Blathnat daughter of Mend [king of the Fir 
Falchae] who was carried off from the siege of the men of Falcha (¢ucad a forbais fer Failgi)”’; 
later in the tale she is called daughter of Iuchna king of Falcha. In the Ban-Shenchas she is the 
daughter of Midir as well as of Conchobar! (Cf. Eriu, vm, 207, note.) According to this text, 
Caréi’s mother was Morand Manandach (“M., of the Isle of Man”), and hence Créi is also 
in the Manx tradition. 

“ In the Téraigheacht in Ghilla Dhecair (see note 23 above), an obvious burlesque on the 
abduction theme, Manannd4n (1, 266; 11, 300) is not, surprisingly perhaps, disguised under an- 
other name. “ Cf. note 26 above. 

“@ Near Crinna: see Silva Gad., 1, 365; Meir. Dind., tv, 216, 16. 

“ The prose framework of the Acallamh can probably not be dated earlier than the thir- 
teenth century. Meyer, Fianaigecht, p. xxxi, shows that it must have been put together after 
1142. But the old poems around which it is built may well be as old as some of the earlier 
dindshenchas poems. 
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haired son of Bresal,’ and (1. 1391) as mac Bresail brat-uaine, “green- 
mantled son of Bresal.”“* What more could we ask as evidence that the 
Irish source of Gawain and the Green Knight was already provided with a 
green knight?“ That the brat uaine was almost a commonplace to describe 
the Irish stranger-abductor may be seen by submitting the five abduction- 
texts already analyzed by Cross and Nitze“ to closer scrutiny. 


1. TOCHMARC ETAINE. Abductor: Midir. Husband: Eochaid 
Feidlech (Airem). Wife: Etd4in (= Bé Find, “White Woman’’). 


Sidhal brat wainehi filliud immi,7 léne foderg- _A flowing green mantle about him, and a tunic 

inliud imbi, 7 eo 6ir ina brut ro sai a interwoven with red threads about him, and 

gGalaind for cach leth. Sciath argdidi co a brooch of gold in his mantle that reached to 

n-imbiul éir imbi for a muin. Sciathrach argit _ his shoulders on either side. A shield of silver 

and 7 tul n-dir fair, 7 sleg coicrind co fethan with a rim of gold about it on his neck. A sil- 

éir impi, o irlond co cré ina l4im.“ ver strap on it and a boss of gold on it, anda 
five-pointed spear with gold rings around it 
from top to bottom in his hand. 


2. AIDED CONROI. Abductor-husband: Ciiréi, the “man in the wool- 
colored mantle” (fer broit lachina: Eriu, u, 20). Lover: Cuchulaind. 
Mistress: Blathnat, daughter of Midir, Mend, etc.” 


“ Compare the hair of the Green Knight (GGK, lines 181-184): 
Fayre fannand fax vmbefoldes his schulderes; 
A much berd as a busk ouer his brest henges, 
pat wyth his hislich here pat of his hed reches 
Wats euesed al vmbetorne abof his elbowes. . . . 
“ See GGK 147-179. Both Loomis (PMLA, xtviu, 1030) and Miss Buchanan (PMLA, 
xivu1, 327-330) have stressed Cfirdi’s “gray mantle” (brat lachina, brat odar) and then postu- 


lated an ambiguous brat glas, which might mean either “gray mantle” or “green mantle.” 
Since glas appears nowhere in our analogues and brat uaine leaves no room for doubt and is a 
stock phrase, as we shal] see, the Loomis explanation is neither plausible nor necessary. In any 
event, /achina means not “gray” but “dirty-colored, like unbleached wool” (Hessens Irisches 
Lexikon, 1936, 1, 51); the color represented by odar is far from certain (ibid., HIL, 1940, m, 
a Both words occur in a difficult passage in the unpublished Bretha Nemed (MS Nero, 
139a). 

“ If it be objected that a green skin as well as a green mantle is required for a “Green 
Knight,” it is always possible to point to Bresal Enechglas, “B. Green-face,” a son of Cathdir 
M6r (Keating, History of Ireland, u, 260), who was an ancestor of a Wicklow clan called Ui 
Eineach-ghlais (O’Donovan, Book of Rights, p. 195, note; Topogr. Poems (1862), pp. 72, 74, 
90; Trans. Oss. Soc., 1, 81, note). His name is explained in Céir Anmann, 201: aighed ghlas 
lais, “he had a green visage.” One tradition, rejected by O’Flaherty but doubtless widely 
accepted at an earlier date, makes Bresal Enechglas and Find mac Cumaill contemporaries, 
since Cormac’s wife Eithne was Bresal’s sister. (See Trans. Oss. Soc., 11, 300.) 

*T Lancelot and Guenevere, pp. 32-44. 

“* Windisch, Jr. Texte, 1, 131, 16 ff. In the Fenian abduction story in Reicne Fothaid Ca- 
nainne, which Meyer (Fianaigecht, p. xix) ascribes to the “late eighth or earlyninth century,” 
the head of the decapitated hero Fothad tells Ailill’s wife of his crimson mantle and white 
tunic (fiian corcra 7 léine gel) and his five-pointed spear (sleg coicrind), p. 14, st. 24-25. 

** See note 39 above. On Poll or Puill mac Fidaig, who is elsewhere named as Blathnat’s 
father, and who immediately suggests the Welsh Pwyll, see Thurneysen, Heldensage, p. 436; 
ZCP, tx, 213; Cross and Nitze, op. cit., pp. 45-47. A sixth father for Blathnat is named in the 
Ban-Shenchas (Rev. Celt., xtvu, 324) as Fidach Fathach, apparently the Fidaig in Puill mac 
Fidaig; thus Fidach is both father and grandfather to Blathnat, just as Bresal appears as 
father and grandfather to Find Ban. Fidach Fathach (“Woodsman the Wise’’) appears to be 
another name for Fidach Fergach (‘Woodsman the Furious’), who serves as perce to 
Conchobar in the Cath Ruis na Rig (ed. Hogan, 19: Fidach Ferggach=fer fathach), where Find 
Mér mac Rofhir (“‘Find the Great son of Strong-man”’) is a king of Lochlaind (cf. note 
70 below). I leave to others the thorny task of fathoming the relation between Puill mac Fidaig 
and Pwyll Pendeuic Dyuet, if any relation exists. Cf. Thurneysen, ZCP, rx, 213-214. 
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3. COMPERT MONGAIN.” Abductor: Manann4n. Husband: 
Fiachna Find mac Baetdin. Wife: Fiachna’s wife.™ 


Brat waine aendatha uime 7 casén gelairgit A green manile of one color about him, and a 

isin brutt 6s a bhruinde 7 léine do sréll re brooch of white silver in the mantle over his 

geilchnes d6. Fleasc éir a timchill a fuilt 7 d& breast, and a satin tunic next his white skin. 

asa 6ir fona tréighthib. A circlet of gold around his hair, and two 
sandals of gold under his feet. 


3a. TORUIGHEACHT DUIBHE LACHA. 


Brat datha waine uime agus léine mhin-tsréil A mantle of green color about him, and a tunic 
re gusmur a gheil-chnis agus fleasg 6ir timp- of soft satin against his white skin and a 
chioll a fhuilt agus dhé os 6rdha uma cho-_circlet of gold around his hair, and two golden 
saibh.™ sandals about his feet. 


4. ECHTRA CORMAIC. Abductor: Manannén. Husband: Cormac 
mac Airt. Wife: Eithne.™ 


Brat corcra corrtharach uime. Léniesnadach A crimson fringed mantle about him. A 

érsndith hi custal a chnis. Da maelasa find- ribbed tunic with gold threads against his 

druine etir a tréigthib 7 talmhain.® skin. Two sandals of white bronze between 
his feet and the earth. 


5. AITHED EMERE. Abductor: Tuir Glesta. Husband: Cuchulaind. 
Wife: Emer. 


[As only a brief summary of this tale is extant (Rev. Celt., v1, 184-185), its actual content can 
only be guessed at. The abductor’s flight to the Isle of Man (co Manuind), however, suggests 
that it may have followed the same pattern as other stories of this category. The association 
of Lochlaind, over which Tuir Glesta is king, with the Fomorians would tend to confirm this 
suggestion. See Thurneysen, Heldensage, pp. 428-429, and Mackinnon, Catal. of Gaelic MSS in 
Scotland, pp. 218 f.} 


To this group of tales I would add, for the purpose of our study, two other 
abduction stories: 


6. SERGLIGE CONCHULAIND.* 


[As the Serglige has come down to us in a single, but confused, version which clumsily combines 
two recensions, it is not certain whether the original story contained a description of Man- 


* The brief Echtra Léegaire maic Chrimthaind (Silva Gad., 1, 256; Cross, MP, xm [1916], 
731-739) seems to be a late variant. Here not the abductor, but the (fairy) husband, named 
Fiachna mac Retach, is described by the formula. Like Manann4n in the Echtra Cormaic, 
he wears (in this version) not a green mantle, but a crimson (or purple) one (brat corcra). 

5! Fiachna’s wife is named in the Ban-Shenchas: Cdintigern mathair M ongain, ben Fiachna 
maic Baeddin (p. 183); see also Silva Gad., 1, 497, line 12, ““C4intigern [was] the mother of 
Mongan and wife of Fiachna (Find] mac Baetdin.” I have long harbored the suspicion, now 
confirmed, that the name of King Arthur’s mother is to be sought in the name of Mongan’s 
mother. Céin-tigern (= “Fair Lady or Princess”), by a wrong division of the sort so frequent in 
Irish, would be interpreted as C4inte, “Enchantress”+Igern. St. Centigerna (d. 728) bears 
the same name, which was not uncommon among the early Irish. On céinte, cf. Meyer, 
Contributions to Ir. Lex., p. 304; also ban-chéinte, “woman sorcerer,” p. 174. Compare ba(i)n- 
tigerna (Stokes, Irish Glosses, p. 64, no. 287), defined as “‘lit., female-lord.” A full discussion 
of analogues and my theory that Ygerne was originally a “forth-putting woman” like Blathnat 
and Riannon will appear in a forthcoming article. (Mongan’s resemblance to Arthur has long 
been known; see Meyer and Nutt, The Voyage of Bran, u1, 25 ff.) 

* Ed. K. Meyer, The Voyage of Bran, 1, 60. 

53 Ed. Séamas O Duilearga, ZCP, xv (1928), 350. 

5 For Cormac’s relations with Eithne after the abduction, see Trans. Ossianic Soc., m1, 
(1857), 301-302. On Eithne as sister to Bresal Green-face, see note 46 above. 

% Stokes, Ir. Texte, m1, Heft 1, pp. 193, 212. 

__% Ed. Windisch, Ir. Texte, 1, 197-234, now superseded by the excellent edition by Myles 
Pilon, Serslige Con Culainn (Columbus, Ohio, 1941).—On Manann4n’s magic mantle see 
note ow. 
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anndn similar to those given above. Such a description would be expected to occur in that por- 
tion of the text now replaced by the late B recension (Best’s interpolation H): see Eriu, v1, 
167. That such a description did exist is strongly hinted at in the reference to Mananndn’s 
“mantle” - croth dano Mananndn a brat, Best and Bergin, Lebor na Huidre 4033) at the end 
of the tale. 


7. AED ALAIND AND BE BIND.” 


Brat uaine aendatha uime 7 delg éirissin brut A green mantle of one color about him, and a 

7 lene do téréll rig re chnes 7 sciath craebach brooch of gold in the mantle and a tunic of 

corcar-derg ara muin 7 claidim 6rduirnd ina King’s satin next his skin and an ornamented 

laim 7 sleg neimnech uillendglas ina l4im."* crimson-red shield about his neck and a gold- 
hilted sword in his hand and a deadly blue- 
angled spear in his hand. 


It is obvious from the stereotyped formula upon which these passages 
are built that they are closely related to each other.** Their stock features 
are the green mantle (brai uaine), the tunic (/éme), and the gold brooch or 
ornament (delg [eo] 6ir or flesc dir); all of these are worn by the Green Knight 
of the English poem: mantile (GGK 153), cote (152, 335, rendered “tunic” 
by Tolkien and Gordon in their glossary) ; 


Bobe pe barres of his belt and oper blype stones (162), . . . 
With gay gaudi of grene, pe golde ay inmyddes (167), 


in addition to spures Of bryst golde (158-159) and mony belle; ful bry3t (195) ™ 
Furthermore, all of the tales are in one way or another associated with the 
Isle of Man," as is that of Find Ban mac Bresail. That some of the ab- 
ductors (as well as some of the other characters) can be identified with each 


5? Acallamh 5887-6082 (Stokes; incomplete in Siloa Gad.). This is a late tale, without 
any supporting poem or senrann, included here for the sake of completeness. It contains refer- 
ences to the death of Caréi and to the tribute (cis chanachais) paid him by the allmaraig. 

58 Acallamh 6020-6023.—With the passages cited above, compare the colorful description 
of Fergus mac Roich when he returns from the dead to narrate the Téin Bé Cualnge (Windisch, 
I, p. liii, lines 15-16): 


Brat uanide, \éine chulpaitech co n-derggint- “A greenish mantle, a hooded tunic with red 
liud, claideb 6rduirn, maelassai chredumai, embroidery, a gold-hilted sword, bronz 
folt dond fair. sandals, dark hair on him.” 


An unpublished gloss on this passage in MS H.3.18, p. 603a17, reads as follows: Congrem i. 
écosc, ut est: Do luidh a documa iarum inti Fergus {6 chonghraim imchdin .i. brat vainidhe, 
léne chulpuitech, co m-deirgintliudh, 7rl. Isi an imchdin. 

The same formula appears to have influenced §19 of the Bruiden Dé-Chocae (Rev. Celt., 
XxI, 158). See Stokes’s note, p. 395, suggesting that this involves another abduction story. 

5* The natural retort of the skeptic is that of Kittredge (GGK, p. 198): “It is idle to ac- 
cumulate references to things and persons that are called green. Everybody knows that this is 
a fairy color and that folk-tales are fond of fées.”” We may fall back on the plea, however, that 
there is a vast difference between “things called green” and specific Irish phrases like brat 
uaine, particularly if we are tracking down the Irish source of a French translator. 

* In stressing, as he does, the Aided Conréi, Loomis has selected the one important tale 
in the group in which the mantle is mot green! See note 45 above. 

‘| These stories are connected with the Mana tradition as follows: 

Nos. 1 and 2 through Midir (D’Arbois de Jubainville, Cours u, 322, translated by R. L 
Best, The Irish Mythological Cycle, p. 182: “Mider, king of the men of Fer Falga, father-in- 
law of the hero Cardi, . . . (O’Curry, Manners and Customs, u1, 180).” 

No. 2 through the Fir Falchae, Mend, Iuchna (cf. note 39); the Irish text of the Ban- 
Shenchas (Rev. Celt., xiv, 298-299) is translated (p. 324): “Great Morand the stately Manz 
woman was mother of brilliant royal Cardi.” 

Nos. 3, 4, 6 through Manann4n mac Lir: see notes 36, 37. Cuchulaind was also connected 
through Culand with the Isle of Man (Rhys, Studies, p. 355). 

on. 5 through the phrase co Manuind (an essential element in the tale, fortunately pre- 
served). 
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other is of little moment here. What does matter is that Find Ban belongs 
to the same tradition, which brings him into line with Guinganbresil. 

There are extant a number of lists giving the names of those who be- 
longed to the retinue of Find mac Cumaill® The list in the Acallamh® 
records the names of forty members of the Fianna in addition to Find him- 
self; of these forty, as many as eight are also named Find. As with similar 
lists by Irish writers, who show a genius for name-catalogues akin to that 
of Malory or Walt Whitman, this one has obviously been expanded in 
order to appear impressive. An unmistakable inflation of the sort occurs 
in the Duanaire Finn: 


Fionn mac Breasail fa borb dhe 
7 Fionn Ban Ga Baoisgni 


“(There too were] Find son of Bresal who was indeed violent, 
and Find B4n, grandson of Baiscne.”™ 


The same kind of “padding” whereby one hero is transformed into two or 
even three is probable among the eight Finds of the Acallamh list. Find 
Fer in Champair, ‘‘Find Man of Contention,” who acts as an emissary for 
Find mac Cumaill in his wooing of Aine, may well be a mere duplication 
of Find Ban mac Bresail (‘‘son of Contention”); so may Find Mér mac 
Ctiain, whose role as host for Find mac Cumaill in the tale of Aed Alaind® 
is apparently left unfinished by the narrator. The first of these identifica- 
tions with Find Ban may seem more credible than the second, but to one 
familiar with the Céir Anmann or the Ban-Shenchas™ the ascription of 
two fathers to one person occasions no surprise. We have already learned, 
for example, that Blathnat was provided with six fathers (Mend, Iuchna, 
Midir, Conchobar, Puill mac Fidaig, and Fidach Fathach) whose names can 
in no wise be considered phonetic variants. But what lends weight to the 
idea that Find mac Ciain is merely another name for Find mac Bresail 
is the fact that the names of the fathers may be traced to the same mean- 
ing. Bresal, as we have seen, means ‘“‘Contention”; the meaning of Cian," 
which is found in Irish separately and in compound names, may be traced 
to an old gloss on St. Gall (Priscian) 50a12.6* Here pugil is glossed by 
cianéne, explained as a compound of cdan, “derived from *cdan= Lat. pug- 


® Cf. the “household of Find” in Silva Gad., 1, 92-93; 11, 99-101, which resembles similar 
lists in the Lebor Gabdla (e.g., Macalister, Ir. Texts Soc. ed., rv, 134-135). Two lists, much too 
long to be convincing, appear in the Yellow Book of Lecan at pp. 333 and 768; a shorter one is 
in MS H.3.17, col. 846. 

8 Stokes 6565-6596; Silva Gad., 1, 216-217; u, 245-246. 

* Duanaire Finn. 11, 36-37. 

® Stokes, 3051 ff.; Siloa Gad., 11, 180. 

® Ibid., 11, 239. This Find Mér mac Caain is without question the Find Mér mac Cubain 
of Acall. 6569, printed Cuain in Silva Gad. 

* Both texts are replete with apparent attempts to reconcile conflicting traditions, the 
first in epithets, the second in the names of fathers and mothers. See, for , in the Ban- 
Shenchas, the confusion as to who were the mothers of Crimthand, Fiacha Mullethan, and 
Cairpre Lifechar (Rev. Celt., xiv, 325-326) or who were the fathers of Funchi and Angas, 
— to one version the daughter of Bresal Brece (pp. 327, 329) as well as Blathnat (p. 

4). 

* Caan is a common name, later well known in connection with the eleventh-century poet 
Céan Ga Lothchain. Its original meaning was probably not Céi-4n, “Little Dog,” as one might 
at first assume. 

* Stokes and Strachan, Thes. Palaeohib., u, 104. It matters little whether cian be traced 


| to Lat. pugnus or pugna (cf. Fick, Vergl. Worterbuch, 4th ed., 1890, p. 482; Pedersen, Vergi. 


Kelt. Grammatik, 1, 223, 235, 297); the essential meaning of Caan, whether literal or figurative, 
is “Contention.” 
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nus, with compensatory lengthening, and the regular change (in early 
loanwords) of p to c.’’ Thus of the three names of the Acallamh list — 

Find Ban (mac) ta Bresail=‘‘White the Fair, (son) grandson of Con- 

tention”’; 

Find Fer in Champair = ‘‘ White, Man of Contention”; 

Find Mér mac Cuain’®=‘“‘White the Great, son of Contention.” 
There is no evidence, so far as I know, that the names Find Ban and Find 
Mér were ever combined in the form Find Ban M6r; if they were, the re- 
sultant (‘‘White the Fair-Great”) would give rise to an interesting con- 
jecture as to the source of the Arthurian name [Guingamor] which Loomis 
has seen behind Guinganbresil and which he discusses among his parallels 
to the Perilous Castle motif. But as the name Find Ban Moér is purely 
hypothetical, I relegate a brief discussion of the conjecture to a footnote.” 

Others among the eight Finds in the Acallamh list may be duplications 
of the same sort. In 1854 O’Kearney noted that besides Find mac Cumaill 
there were “‘other persons named Finn in the Fenian ranks; one was son of § 
Bresal,” and attempted to explain the abundance of Finds on “the sup- 
position that the name Finn was an honorary title, or some epithet bestowed 
to distinguish him as an Anubis worshipper.’ Without discussing the 
merits of this theory, we may safely assume that Find Ban was worthy of 
such a title, particularly if he is to be identified with Find Mér mac Ciain. 

Find Ban’s connection with the Mana tradition as well as the meaning 
of his name (“‘White the Fair’’) will immediately suggest to those who are 
not immune from megalomythologicomania that he belongs in the front 
rank of faérie.™ More to the point is the similarity of his name to those in 
Professor Brown’s list of other Hospitable Hosts in Arthurian romance.” 

As Host, however, Find Ban leaves much to be desired, at least in 


the fragmentary matter concerning him which has come down to us. If he 
could be certainly identified with Find Mér, we could claim for him an 


7 On Find Mér mac Rofhir (=Find Mér mac Cfiain?), who like Find Ban mac Bresail 
is an overseas warrior-prince, see note 49 above. In the early version of Cath Ruis na Rig 
(Hogan, p. 27, §19), Fidach Fergach is the envoy from Find king of Leinster (cf. Find Ban 
son of Bresal king of Leinster, St/va Gad., 1, 133) to Conchobar; in the later version (§§9-10, 
p. 65) Fidach (here Foltgarb) is subordinated to the chief envoy Fergus mac Roich, who is § 
described (§16) as “watchful for contention’ (Hogan’s translation, not mine) and “with a 
herald’s raiment about him”’: 


léine trosall (Jeg. do tsroll?)...réachneas, ‘‘asatin (?) tunic... next his skin, a corded 
brat lomann leanchorcra, eéc. cloak-crimson (?) mantle,” eéc. 


This late description like that of Conchobar (p. 80, §27) merits comparison with the Tdin 
description of Fergus mac Roich cited in note 58 above. There is no reason to suppose that the 
original form of the Cath Ruis na Rig made use of the descriptive formula. 

™ PMLA, xiv, 1021-1023, 1025. If Guingan- is to be equated with Ir. Find Ban, then 
Guinganmuer-Guingamor-Gringamore would correspond with Ir. *Finn Bén Mér. But on 
Grin-: Guin-see Brugger, whose explanation of Marie’s Guingamor and Guiomar (ZFSL, xux, 
202-216) are to me entirely convincing. As in the case of (An)Guingeron-(A)Gringaron 
(Hilka’s MSS S, C; see Loomis, PMLA, xivuy, 1031 ff.), which would correspond with Ir. 
*Finn Cerrén (cf. Cerran mac Colmain, Annals of Ulster, A.D. 914), an Irish source is not indi- 
cated. On the other hand, the Celtic origin of Gringalet << Gingalet (Welsh Keincaled) has been 
long established (Zimmer, ZFSL, xm, 1891, 18 ff.). 

7 Trans. Ossianic Soc. for 1854, 11 (1855), 50. There may be some support for the theory 
that the name Find is “honorary” in the fact that none of the members of Find’s “household” 
(Silva Gad., 11, 99-101) are named Find! Find Ban is listed, however, in the “household” of 
Find in the Duanaire, 1, 26 (st. 16); 125. 

73 See the admirably cautious note by Professor Cross in Lancelot and Guenevere, p. 58. 

™ The Origin of the Grail Legend, pp. 165-166. 
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undeniable role as host.”* But in the absence of a direct source, this much 
may be said: in the Guaire Goll episode, Find Ban’s relations with Find 
mac Cumaill are quite as ambiguous as those between Cuchulaind and Ciiréi 
or those between Gawain and Bercilak.”* From the time of the hackneyed 
incident of the fidchell-dispute, in which Find Ban plays a “straight and 
honorable” part (éréna beirt ndtrig ndtlis),"’ and which results in the death 
of Guaire Goll, until Find Ban is fully pardoned by his famous overlord,” 
he maintains a laudable dignity and the deference which CaAilte proceeds to 
extol (a deference more characteristic of the later Gawain than of Cuchu- 
laind). 

The Guinganbresil episode in the Conte del Graal contains few proper 
names except those of the two principals. Concerning the Irish origin of 
Gawain, a great deal has already been written; I shall not add to it here. 
But there is no longer any good reason for denying the Irish provenance 
(Caladbolg, Caladcholg) of Escalibor (line 5902), here in Chrétien’s poem 
as in other early romances put in the possession of Gawain. In the sequel 
to the Guinganbresil episode appears the sole reference to the Marvelous 
Castle of “la reine Iguerne’’: 


Li chastiaus, se vos nel savez, 
A non la Roche de Chanpguin.” 


The most recent discussion of this passage, by Brown,* favors the reading 
of five of the fifteen MSS and the Dutch version, “‘la Roche de Sanguin.” 
But it seems to me that there is every reason to prefer Hilka’s reading 
(essentially that of ten MSS, including the early MSS Z and R). It is only 
logical to assume that later scribes wrote Sanguin because it helped to ex- 
plain lines 8818-20 which followed: 

Maint buen drap et vert et sanguin 


I taint an et mainte escarlate, 
S’an i vant an mout et achate. 


If Chrétien wrote Sanguin, it is hard to understand why later scribes should 
change it to Chanpguin, except to avoid the identical rhyme.™ 

From our analysis of Guinganbresil, the guin (“white”’=Ir. find) of 
Chanpguin is already familiar. Chanp-, Champ- (IE. *qampos, Lat. campus) 


® Silva Gad., 1, 239. What is more, Find Mér is a “huntsman host,” a feature which 
Loomis considers “‘non-Irish” (JEGP, xu, 170). The episode appears to have been c 
or carelessly handled by the Irish writer as far as Find Mér’s part is concerned; perhaps some- 
me was omitted by the scribe between lines 5990 and 5091, although the context can be 
made out. 

® PMLA, xivuu, 1006; JEGP, xu, 163; Kittredge, GGK, p. 82. 

7 Strikingly enough, “straight and honorable,” O’Grady’s rendering in 1892 (Silva Gad., 
11, 135, line 7) of the phrase ndirig ndilis, is almost verbally duplicated, unwittingly of course, 
by Loomis in 1933 (PMLA, xiv, 1027): “Guingambresil’s attitude toward Gawain, of hos- 
tility combined with magnanimity, is consistent and honorable thr out.” With the high 
position held by Find Ban among the Fianna compare the following Vulgate description of 
Guinganbresil (Le Livre d’Artus, Sommer, vu1, 86, line 40): “Guinganbresil uns molt gentils 
cheualiers & de grant lignage & bons cheualiers li uns des meillors qui soit en ce pais.” 

78 Oisfn’s intercession for Find Ban was the result of only one occasion on which Oisin 
differed with his father Find mac Cumaill: see K. Meyer, Fianaigecht, pp. 22-27. 

79 Der Percevalroman, ed. Hilka (1932), lines 8742, 8816-8817. A brief statement in behalf 
of an Irish origin for the name of Ygerne has been given above in note 51; we may now look 
in Ireland for the location of her “Marvelous Castle.” 

8 The Origin of the Grail Legend, pp. 132, note, and 143. 

* As - identical rhyme, assuredly Chrétien did not resort to it when normal rhyme sug- 
gested itself. 
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“field” has no Celtic cognate; in its stead we find O. Celt. *magos->W., 
Bret. maes, Ir. mag.* Thus we should expect the Irish equivalent for 
Chanpguin to appear as Mag Find, “White Field.” And when we find the 
place-name Mag Find occurring in numerous Irish poems which celebrate 
the Fenian and Midir-Manannan tradition, we are forced to two conclu- 
sions: (1) that Chrétien’s Chanpguin was an exact translation (probably 
already existing in his source) of the Irish Mag Find, and (2) that his 
source, whether direct or indirect, for the Guinganbresil and Marvelous 
Castle episodes was an Irish tale now lost. 

That Mag Find was well known to Irish tradition may be seen from the 
fourteen references to it in the Onomasticon Goedelicum, p. 520, q.v. It 
appears in four poems in the Metrical Dindshenchas, each of which is con- 
nected, like Find Ban and the abduction stories, with Connaught and 
the Mana tradition.™ Of these, the poem on Loch Ri is paralleled in the 
Aided Echach,™* where Mag Find is described as Tir cluichi Midir ocus in 
Maic Oic, “the country of Midir’s game with [Aengus] Mac ind Oc.’’®* The 
only reference to Mag Find in the Acallamh (line 1236) identifies it with an 
otherwise unknown Gannmagh in the tale of Aed son of Muiredach king of 
Connaught. But a poem in the Macgnimartha Find recounting the deeds of 
Goll mac Morna traces Goll’s ancestors to Find Mag, which O’Donovan in 
1859 explained by the following note: “Finnmhagh, otherwise Maghfinn, 
a plain in the barony of Athlone, county of Roscommon, at this period 
possessed by the Firbolgs, of whom the Clann Morna were a sept.’ 

It should occasion no surprise to find an innocent Irish plain transformed 


® Fick, op. cit., p. 377; Stokes, Urkelt. Spr., pp. 198 ff. 

83 See note 38 above. The four poems are Slab nEchtga (111, 310; Rev. Celt., xv, 458-459); 
Duma Selga (111, 394; Rev. Celt., xv, 470-472); Loch Ri (111, 452; Rev. Celt., xv, 481-483); and 
Druim Criaich (tv, 50; Rev. Celt., xv1, 148-150). 

% Silva Gad., 11, 265; Lebor na Huidre, ed. Best and Bergin, 2937. 

% On Aengus, his celebrated “Palace,” and his relations with Midir and Manannan, all 
of whom belonged to the Taatha Dé Danann, see Best, The Irish Mythological Cycle, pp. 152- 
163. Gwynn, in his note on Tuag Inbir (Meir. Dind., tv, 390), notes the resemblance between 
the Aengus and Midir episodes and concludes that “the two dindshenchas stories must be 
variants of the same legend . . . . Our poem, like most of the collection, is no doubt based on 
an early tale that has perished.” 

% Trans. Oss. Soc., rv (1859), 290. Comyn and Kuno Meyer, in their later editions of the 
Macgnimartha, add nothing to O’Donovan’s note. In 1837 O’Donovan (Ordn. Surv. Letters, 
Roscommon, 1, 86-90; u, 238), after seeking to identify Find Mag with Killinvoy, cited from 
O’Dubhagain’s poem: 

Taoisioch Muighe Finn fortuil 
Da dtug Brighid beandachtain, 


“The chief of fair [recte mighty] Mag Find 
To whom Brigit gave a blessing,” 
and commented: “This is the very Finvoy or Moyfin where St. Patrick met the fountain called 
King of the Waters. Is it not the fountain now called Bride’s Well? [On Brideswell (Ir. Tobar 
Brighde=Bredagh), “a holy well of great sanctity” (1, 86), see Weld, Statistical Survey of 
Co. Roscommon (1832), p. 515: “it used to be remarkable for pilgrimages to the holy waters.” 
Is there any account in any of the Lives of St. Brigit of her ohen Moyfin or any part of 
Hy-Many? Is there any account of her travelling into Hy-Many at all?” These questions 
O’Donovan answered in part in his 1862 note, Topogr. Poems, p. xlvi (“St. Brigit of Kildare, 
to whom this parish was dedicated”). Hogan, Onom. Goed., p. 520, makes the same identifica- 
tion : “Mag Find is now the Bredagh or Keogh’s country, parish of Taghmaconnell, b. Athlone, 
c. Rose.” further O’Donovan, Tribes and Customs of Hy-Many, p. 92, for identification of 
Mag Find with Bredach, “now always Keogh’s country.” 
Such transpositions of place-name elements as Mag Find—Find Mag (O’Donovan’s 
“Finvoy or Moyfin”) are common in Irish, as Brugger has pointed out (ZFSL, xirx, 249, 
note); many other instances could be added to Brugger’s list. 
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by Chrétien or his source into a marvelous Arthurian castle. But when we 
seek for whatever traditions Find Mag may possess, we discover that our 
Irish plain is less innocent than we perhaps imagined. For an anecdote in the 
Tripartite Life of St. Patrick®’ reveals the reverence in which the pagan 
Irish held the place. Beside it I give the Latin rendering of the same inci- 


dent from the Book of Armagh. 


BETHU PHATRAIC (ENG. trans- 
lation) Rawl. B. 512, fo. 14b1 


Patrick went [in Connaught] to the well of 
Find Mag, which was named Slain. They 
told Patrick that the heathen honored the 
well as if it were a god. The well was four- 
cornered,®* and there was a four-cornered 
stone above it; and the foolish people believed 
that a certain dead prophet had made a coffin 
for himself under the stone in the water, that 
it might wash his bones always, because he 
feared the fire. And Patrick was jealous for 
the living God, and said, “Ye say untruly that 
this fountain was King of Waters,” for he did 
not, as they did, hold it to be king of wa- 
ters.@... 


TIRECHAN, MISCELLANEA 
Book of Armagh, fo. 13b2 


Et uenit ad fontem Findmaige, qui dicitur 
Slan, quia indicatum illi quod honorabant 
magi fontem et immolauerunt dona ad illum 
in modum dei. Fons uero quadratus fuit, et 
petra quadrata erat in ore fontis, .. . e 
ueniebat agua erga petram, id est per glutina- 
tiones quasi uestigium regale. Et dixerunt 
increduli quod quidam profeta mortuus fecit 
bibliothicam sibi in aqua sub petra ut dela- 
varet ossa sua semper, quia timuit ignis 
exustionem, quia adorabant fontem in “um 
dii. Et indicata est Patricio causa adorationis,™ 
et ipse zelum Dei habuit de Deo uiuo, et 
dixit: “Non uerum quod dicitis quod rex 


aquarum fons erat,” quia dederant illi nomen 
“Aquarum Rex.” 


Another episode in the Latin text, which as the above citation reveals 
does not always resemble the Irish, begins: Et wenit in Album Campum in 
regionibus Nepotum Maini,® which may be translated “And he [Patrick] 


came into Find Mag in the territory of the Ui Maine.” The Latinized place- 
name Album Campum (‘‘White Field” =Chanpguin) is glossed Findmag i 
crichaib hAue Maini. The subsequent history of Mag Find, the form in 
which the Irish place-name is preserved to modern times, is to be found 
in O’Donovan’s edition of a tract from the Book of Lecan.™ 


87 Stokes (1887), 1, 122. 

8 Lit., “Health.” Cf. Thesaurus Palaeohib., 11, 267, line 31. There is a well called Slén 
Péiraic in Mayo (Onom. Goed., p. 604). 

** The emphasis placed by the Irish text on the four-cornered (cethrochair) shape of the 
well substantiates in part Professor Brown’s yee: gene based upon the corresponding passage 
in Wolfram’s Parsival (Origin of the Grail Legend, p. 136) that “this is the square, many- 
chambered castle of the [Irish] fées.” But while the Irish topur Findmaige is square, it is obvi- 
ously not “many-chambered”’; this feature apparently was added later. Nor did Chrétien “by 
some blunder” name the castle Roche de a as we have already observed. “Evidence for 
ah gy palace” in early Celtic is greater t Professor Patch (J EGP, x11, 250) is willing 
to admit. 

* The Latin comment on the healing powers of the water has no parallel in the Irish text. 

* The italics are mine. The italicized passage, which adds nothing to our understanding 
of the legend, is wanting in the Irish. 

* According to Stokes (Trip. Life, 11, 325), Colgan, Trias Thaumaturga (Louvain, 1647) 
identified the prophet as a ““M. , qui aquam ut nomen propitium colebat, et ignem habebat 
ut infestum.” Is this Magus to be identified with Mog Ruith or Simon Magus? See Gwynn’s 
note, Metr. Dind., 1v, 425-426, and Eriu, x, 183; note also the prominent place-names Ath 
Moga, Corcu Moga, and Mag Moga in Uf Maine near Mag Find. 

% Trip. Life, 1, 325. This anecdote is missing in the Irish text (1, 125). See also Thesaurus 
Palaeohib., 11, 267, line 40. 

% The Tribes and Customs of Hy-Many [= Ui Maine], Dublin 1843. The now well-known 
passage defining the boundaries of Uf Maine (printed on pp. 4-6) includes Sndm Dé En, 
whose confused abduction legend resembles the story of Midir and Etéin (see Gwynn’s note, 
Metr. Dind., 11, 24, but cf. Silva Gad., 11,244, where it is apparently to be identified with Sliab 
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Thus far the complexity of my subject has prompted me to keep ata 
respectful distance from the realm of the Grail, which is in itself sufficiently 
baffling and obscure. But a further occurrence of the name Find Mag in an 
Irish text intimately related to Tiatha Dé Danann magic and the Mana 
tradition makes it necessary to set foot on this debatable ground, the Siege 
Perilous of Arthurian scholarship. In recent years Bruce’s belief that the 
Grail was Christian and not Celtic in origin has been losing prestige, par- 
ticularly since the appearance of Professor van Hamel’s article, “The 
Celtic Grail.”** Our text, as luck would have it, is the Aliram Tige Dé 
Medar, ‘‘The Fosterage of the Houses of Two Chalices,’’™ the very text 
which van Hamel has used to show that “the Celtic origin of the Grail 
legend can hardly be denied any longer.” The tale is akin to the Acallamh 
in its blending of Christian and pagan elements; while celebrating the 
Christian virtues of Eithne, it goes out of its way, as Miss Dobbs and van 
Hamel observe, to emphasize the part played by the pagan Manannén 
(perhaps at the expense of Midir).*’ In it the “house” of Mananndn, whose 
traditional association with the Isle of Man has already been discussed 
above (p. 5), is seven times said to be at Emain Ablach,® twice in conjune- 
tion with the Land of Promise (Tfr Tairngaire).** Eithne, the Christian 
alien among the Tiatha Dé Danann, is the heroine of the tale, which, as 
van Hamel points out, was written to celebrate Eithne’s cell or church;™ 





Formaile, the “choicest hunting-ground of the Fianna” where Oisin spent a happy , 
Metr. Dind., tv, 364, line 189), as well as Ath Moga (cf. note 92 above) and Sfd Nenta. O'Don 
ovan’s note on Sid Nenta (p. 6) should perhaps be revised to agree with his later identification 
in the Annals of the Four Masters, A.D. 5084. But see Meir. Dind., u, 8, and Gwynn’s note, n, 
91. In Sliab nEchtga Sid Nenta is the home of Fergus mac Ruide (=Fergus mac Roich?), 
who in the Téin Bé Ctialnge was the first wielder of Caladbolg or Excalibur, long before Ga- 


wain or Arthur. 

% Rev. Celt., xtvit (1930), 340-382. Loomis’s article on ‘‘The Irish Origin of the Grail 
Legend” (Speculum, vim, 415-431) is independent of van Hamel’s findings, and makes no 
reference to them. 

% The edition by Margaret Dobbs, ZCP, xvi (1929), 189-230, has been superseded by 
L. Duncan’s edition, Eriu, x1 (1932), 184-225. 

%” Midir is mentioned twice (ed. Duncan, pp. 188, 201), in spite of Miss Dobbs’ statement 
(p. 190) that he is “left out.”” Mananndn would appear to have replaced Midir in this tale if, 
as seems likely, the episode of Manann4n and Aengus and their two drinking-cups is connected 
with the Tir cluichi (cf. note 85 above) of Midir and Aengus. With the 7%r cluichi compare 
“the mirth and joy, the pleasure and delight in Emain Ablach” (ed. Duncan, p. 216). The refer- 
ence to the Tir cluichi in LU 2937, where it is glossed “Mag Find,” leaves little doubt concern- 
ing the essential antiquity of our story. See also Miss Dobbs’ observation, p. 189: ‘“That it 
is a copy of an older original is clear from internal evidence.” 

%§ Emain Ablach is without question, I think, the Irish equivalent of the Arthurian 
Avalon, as I maintain elsewhere.—Misled perhaps by the knowledge that Mananndn is else- 
where associated with the Isle of Man, Miss Dobbs wrongly expanded inis Mann of the MS 
(p. 212, line 35), as Miss Duncan (p. 185) has pointed out. Both Irish and Manx writers have 
discussed Manann4n; see note 36 above, also John Lynch, Cambrensis Eversus, 1, 171: “the 
island [Man] is frequently styled Eamhoin abhlach, i.e., ‘Man of the apple trees,’ to distinguish 
it, as Colgan conjectures, from Eamhkain Macha, the celebrated seat of the kings of Ulster.” 
Brash, in his article “‘Mananan Mac Lir: His Mythic Connexion with the Isle of Man” 


(Manx Miscellanies, u, 16) speaks of Manann4n as the “fabled enchanter” who could “hide § 


the little island in a disguise of magic fog.” 

* Note the striking similarity between ‘“‘the beautiful-sloped Land of Promise and beauti- 
ful Emain Ablach” (ed. Duncan, p. 207) and Jnsula pomorum que fortunata uocatur (Vile 
Merlini, ed. John J. Parry, p. 82, line 908). Cf. Cons, MP, xxv (1931), 388. 

10 Art. cit., p. 375. For an Icelandic tale of the founding of a church which involves a 
struggle between a pagan magician and an early Christian, see Kemp Malone, “Audur and 
Gullbr4 and Skeggi,” Scandinavian Studies Presented to George T. Flom (1942), pp. 57-65. 
Malone concludes with comments on the “markedly toponymic”’ character of the story. 
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she is the daughter of Mananndn’s steward (rechtaire),!™ and she has been 

iven in fosterage by Manann4n to Aengus in Ireland until she returns to 
Emain Ablach, where she goes on a hunger strike in the house of Manan- 
nan. Not until we come to the elegy for Eithne at the end of the tale do we 
learn of her connection with Find Mag: 


Faigfitsa na buadha-sa 
ar sgelaib Ethne o Finnmaigh.!” 


The saintly Eithne, then, is Eithne of Find Mag, here as in the anecdote 
in the Life of Patrick a place associated with pagan wizardry, not merely the 
pagan wizardry which gave Chrétien the name for his “Roche de Chanp- 
guin” but that of Avalon as well. 

To summarize briefly. Find Ban mac Bresail, like Chrétien’s Guingan- 
bresil, is a chalienger who wears a green mantle. Just as Chrétien assumes 
that his readers are already familiar with Guinganbresil,’® so the Irish 
authors of the Acallamh, both prose and earlier verse, appear to assume a 
similar knowledge of Find Ban. Find Ban has had some sort of affair—the 
details are unfortunately lacking—with a “woman of Mana,” a place 
clearly connected with Emain Ablach, or Avalon; Guinganbresil (= Wolf- 
ram’s Kingrimursel) is engaged in a dispute with Gawain over a love- 
affair with the sister of the lord of (C)Avalon (= Wolfram’s Ascalin). To 
support the theory that Chrétien’s source can be traced to an Irish origin, 
Mag Find obligingly presents itself as a prototype for Chrétien’s Chanp- 
guin.' In each instance, the laws of phonetic development, upon which 
Professor Loomis would not insist,’ may be invoked without prejudicing 
the cause of the identification. This for good measure! 

The manuscript remains of Find Ban are all too scanty. We have no 
complete story which we may compare with that of Guinganbresil, but only 
a few tantalizing shreds of buried clues, comparable in their inadequacy 
with van Hamel’s evidence for an Irish Grail story. The surprising thing 
is that the shreds we possess offer as much information as they do. 


Il. THE NAME OF THE GREEN KNIGHT 


In his discussion of Bret. Bresel, Brugger’ has shown that it occurs both 
as an independent name and as the second element in a compound. He 
cites also the names Breseloc, Breselec,!°* formed by adding the denomina- 
tive suffix -oc>-ec. This -oc (O. Celt. *-akos) corresponds to W. -awce, 
Ir. -ach.!°* Thus in Irish, which preserves bres(s)al meaning “strife, con- 


. 101 Compare the story of the daughters of Manannén’s chief sage (prim-ollam): note 35 
above. 

1 Aliram, ed. Dobbs, p. 226, line 23; ed. Duncan, p. 204. 

108 Loomis, PMLA, xtvmu, 1024. 

10 The reader may take his choice between Mag Find and Martin’s suggestion (Wolframs 
von Eschenbach Parsival, 11, 273) that Schampfanzun “erinnert an den Ortsnamen Guingamp 
in der Bretagne.” 

1% Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, p. 35. 

10% Van Hamel makes no claim for a “diverging evolution from a common origin” (Rea. 
Celt., xvi, 381): Of course, in the strict philological sense of the word, the idea of any genetical 
relation existing between the Grail romances and the Altram . . . is precluded.” 

107 ZFSL, xix, 393 ff. 

108 Cf. Rev. Celt., ug, 402; also Ernault, Rev. Celt., xxx, 194: “Dans les finales de poly- 
syllabes od ew est plus anciens que ¢, et vient ordinairement de 4: . . . breseleuc, breselec ‘guer- 
rier,’ ” 

_ 1° Morris Jones, Welsh Grammar, p. 256. Like bresel, W. breselawe (if it was ever current) 
disappeared. 
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tention,” we might expect an adjective [*brestelakos >] brestalach> bres(s). 
alach, “‘contentious.’”"* Of these the earlier form, brestalach,™ is preserved; 
I have found no instances of bres(s)alach, which would seem to have dis- 
appeared early, possibly because of confusion with bre(a)salach, ‘“‘raddle- 
colored” (<bre(a)sal, ““raddle’’"*), hence the rendering “‘dirty-red.””"* In 
Irish, as in the other Celtic languages, the -ach ending is exceedingly com- 
mon not only in descriptive adjectives, but particularly in proper names, 
both independent (as in Cobthach, Muiredach, Tigernach, where the ad- 
jective has already been converted into a noun) and as epithets (as in 
Laegaire Buadach [<bduaid], Conall Cernach [<cern], Bresal Belach 
[<bél], etc.). The absence of an epithet Bresalach (at least in the Irish 
manuscript material so far printed) is all the more surprising in view of the 
frequent occurrence of the proper name Bresal. 

We have already found reason for rejecting Loomis’s assumption that 
Guinganbresil is a portmanteau combination based on Guingamor and 
Bercilak. We have proposed an explanation for Guinganbresil, and a possi- 
ble ultimate source of Guingamor (Malory’s Sir Gringamore) ."* What, then, 
is Bercilak? Loomis has long insisted that it is derived from the Irish noun 
bachlach ;“* but, trisyllabic though the pronunciation of bachlach is, such a 
derivation is phonetically untenable." On the other hand, the name Bresa- 
lach ‘‘Contentious” would be eminently fitting for the Green Knight in his 
role as Challenger."’ The metathesis (Bresalach, Bercilak) need trouble no 


10 Pedersen, Vergl. Kelt. Grammatik, 1, 78-80; Stokes, Urkelt. Spr., p. 185. Compare Ir. 
brissim, O. Celt. *bresté; and Vendryes, Rev. Celt., xxix (1908), 207. Max Forster derived Ber- 
tolac (formerly thought to be the name of the Green Knight) from “an original *Brettuldkos, 
a derivative of Britto ‘a Briton’ ”’: see Tolkien and Gordon, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 
p. 115. 

il Hessens Ir. Lexikon, 1, 108, where it is rendered “boastful.” 

42 Gwynn considers breasal, “‘raddle,”’ a loanword from Lat. bresillum or brasilium. See 
both Lat. forms in the Liber de Coloribus (Speculum, 1, 284, 298), which Thompson would date 
about 1400. 

13 Tt is impossible to determine whether breasal (itself a Middle-Irish form) came into 
Irish from Late Latin or English. The only recorded instance of breasalach, ‘‘dirty-red,” 
occurs in the first (1900) edition of The Poems of Egan O’ Rahilly, Ir. Texts Soc., m1, 280, line 
6, in a poem by Conchubhar O’Riordan hardly to be dated much earlier than 1750; hence the 
word was probably borrowed from English. See Gwynn, Hermathena, xivi (1931), p. 2. Was 
the epithet in the prose Merlin, Bertelak the Rede, or Bertelak le Rous (ed. Wheatley, u, 
467, 469) suggested by the meaning of breasalach? 

14 Note 71 above and p. 10. 

5 See note 2. Ir. bachlach, like bres(t)alach, was originally not a noun but a denominative 
adjective; it was formed from bachall, “crook.” The derivation of Bercilak from bachlach has 
unfortunately pervaded recent Arthurian scholarship: see Nitze, Perlesvaus, 11, 199. 

46 No one can quarrel with the “common-sense view” offered by Loomis as long ago 
as 1924 in RR, xv, 282-283 and later in Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, pp. 35-38. But 
to derive Bercilak from bachlach or Guingambresal from Guingamor+ Bercilak when a simple 
solution supported by “the laws of phonetic development” is possible strikes me as too in- 
genious to be convincing. 

47 The temptation has been strong to postulate, in the light of my findings, a Find Ban 
Bresalach (= Finn ban .m. bresal) as the Irish original in the Challenge story. Bresalach would 
then be an epithet rather than an independent noun (as Bercilak appears to be); but this hypo- 
thetical name would not account (phonetically) for Guinganbresil. Yet it should be observed 
that Irish scribes frequently omit the mark iipcseeices e.g., Bresal mac Bratha (Duanaire, 
11, 148, stanza 22) appears as Bres mac Bratha in the unpublished poem already referred to, 
in the Book of Leinster, 204a, stanza 34. 

As for GGK and Bercilak, note the emphasis by the English poet on the phrases sour- 
quidrye and py grete wordes (lines 311, 312, 325); cf. brestalach, rendered in HIL “boastful.” 

t should be remembered that the lost French source for GGK (Tolkien and Gordon’s g, p. 
xiv) must have borne a closer resemblance to the Irish original than did GGK itself. The “ex- 
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one, as it has already been accounted for by Loomis."* The French writer, 
copying from his Irish manuscript,"® would transcribe Bre(a)salach as 
Brasilak; the change from Brasilak to Bercilak would be a later French 
development.”° We thus dispose entirely of the difficulty that troubled 
Hulbert, who assumed that the change was from Bertelak to Bercilak.™ 
The Bercilak of GGK is readily—almost too readily!—traceable to Ir. 
Bresalach. 


* * * 


This study, which grew out of my objections to Professor Loomis’s 
treatment of Arthurian names and his theory concerning their transmission 
through Wales to Brittany, winds up by indorsing the theory of trans- 
mission. But it goes far beyond that. It lends support to van Hamel’s 
reconciliation between the Celtic and Christian theories of the origin of 
the Holy Grail,“ and it traces Arthur’s mother, who conceived Arthur 





tant French version of the Challenge” (Kittredge, pp. 26 ff.) closest to GGK is that in the Livre 
de Caradoc, which reads (Potvin, m1, 125, lines 12,640 ff.) 

Voient entrer un chevalier 

Moult grant, sour un fauve destrier, 

Viestu d’un pelicon hermine 

Qui jusqu’ 4 tiére li traine; 

En son cief ot un capelet, 

A un ciercle d’or de bounet. 

(Cf. the Irish “‘circlet of gold around his hair,” p. 7 above!) In Caradoc the challenger 

carries a sword, not an axe: 
une moult longe espée 
Qui de fin or fu enheudée, 
Et les renges d’un cier orfroi. 
Here the sword resembles those borne by Fergus mac Roich (was it Caladbolg?) and Aed 
Alaind, but the rings suggest the description in Tochmarc Etdine (pp. 6 ff., nos. 1 and 7). 

No one, so far as I am aware, has questioned the Celtic origin of the Livre de Caradoc; 
see Kittredge, pp. 224 ff. 

A striking feature of both the “old poem” about Find Ban and Guaire Goll and the Eng- 
lish GGK is that they have highly moralized endings. The “boon” at the end of the dispute 
between Find Ban and Find mac Cumaill (Silva Gad., 11, 136, line 6) is not to be compared with 
the “rash boon” motif (Cross and Nitze, pp. 50 ff.). 

us PMLA, xtvut, 1026: “Two bachlach stories, then, seem to have contributed to 
Wolfram’s version: in one the lord of the castle was called Bresilak, in the other Vergulaht. 
The Bresilak version would have resembled GGK.” (The italics are mine.) 

18 Assuming, pace Loomis, that the transmission was not oral.—On a possible connection 
between Lancelot’s father King Ban (cf. Find Ban) and Bercilak through La Desert, see Hul- 
bert, Manly Anniv. Studies, p. 15. “La Desert” suggests the Ir. place-name Disert a mile 
north of Mag Find in Uf Maine: see O’Donovan, Tribes and Customs, p. 15, note, col. 2 (where 
it is mentioned after “Maghfinn’’); also O’Donovan’s map, frontisp. 

2 Sommer, in his Vulgate Index, records the form Bretolai beside Bertolai, Bertelak; 
Bretaigne beside Bertaigne; Breceliande beside Berceliande, etc. But the metathesis also occurs 
in Irish. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, retelling a late Bresal legend of the Other World 
popular among the Irish, says of Hy-Brasail (Ir. /-Bresail, “Bresal’s Isle”) that John Jay in 
1480 “called it Barsyle or Brasylle” (Tales of the Enchanted Islands of the Atlantic, p. 245). 
This legend of I-Bresail was associated long ago with the Isle of Man tradition: see Charles 
O’Conor, Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores (1826), rv, Index: Hi Bresail regio in Hi Falgia cele- 
bris. For fuller references to “Bresal’s Isle” see my note on the name Bresal below. 

11 “The Name of the Green Knight,” Manly Anniversary Studies (1923), p. 15: “The al- 
teration of Bertelak to Bercilak is very slight and may have been due to some transcriber of 
GGK, to a fault in the French text, or to misreading of the French text by the English author.” 
aay car te xv, 276) rightly surmised that Bercilak represents an earlier form than Bertelak 
or Bertolais. 

_ 1 It is worthy of note that my three main sources (Acallamh na Senérach, the Tripartite 
Life, and Altram Tige Dé Medar) are all texts which combine Patrician Christianity and Patrick 
himself with pa: lore. It is to this rather than to an earlier stratum that we should logically 
look for the Irish origins of the King Arthur and Grail legends. 
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“by Merlyns counceil,” and her Marvelous Castle to an Irish “enchantress 
Igern’”’ and an Irish cenotaph invested with as much magic as the equally 
Irish Avalon and Excalibur. I have tried to keep to the evidence offered by 
the texts themselves. The greatest danger, as always, is a chronological one 
—the danger of drawing upon Irish texts too late to be available to Chrétien 
or his immediate source; this danger I have tried to avoid. My investiga- 
tion leads me to three observations: 


(1) The manuscript material connected with the Find cycle, published 
and unpublished, is as voluminous as its traditions are confused. Of the 
printed texts a number have been edited only within the past few years, 
notably by Vernam Hull. Many stories no doubt are irretrievably lost to 
us,’ but many others are still languishing inside their manuscript covers 
waiting for editors. Many an extant tale has by good fortune been pre- 
served, like the Old English Beowulf or the Irish Serglige Conchulaind, in 
a single manuscript version. Even a cursory examination of, let us say, the 
Metrical Dindshenchas or the poems in the Acallamh will make it painfully 
evident that clue upon clue resists every effort to track a story down.” 
Yet it would not be surprising if some day the Irish prototype of Bercilak 
or further light on the tantalizing tradition of Find Ban mac Bresail were 
exhumed from a manuscript interment.’* 


(2) The relation between the various abduction stories associated with 
the Isle of Man and their connection with the Find Ban tradition have still 
to be worked out. Striking resemblances here and there would indicate that 
some of these tales, at least, are derived ultimately from a common source. 
There is moreover a constant temptation to see a reappearance of these 
island magicians like Manannan and Midir in Merlin with his shape-shifting 
and demonic inheritance and his relations with numerous women.’ Nor 


3 Cf. Meyer, “Eine verschollene Artursage,” Festschrift Ernst Windisch, pp. 63-67, or 
Meyer, Fianaigecht, p. xiv: “Many such stories have doubtlessly been lost, just as nothing is 
known to us of most of the famous leaders [Meyer might well have included the name of Find 
Ban here!] of fiana mentioned above.” 

14 Cf. Mead’s note in Wheatley’s edition of the English prose Merlin, 1, p. xcv: “How 
great this body of Irish literature is may be seen from the estimate of a learned German, who 
has calculated that to publish all the Irish literature, inclusive of MSS from the eleventh to 
the sixteenth century, would require about a thousand volumes, 8vo.” 

1% Such a story is that of the brat Finn, ‘‘Find’s mantle,”’ mentioned among the “‘treasures 
of the Fianna” in a poem in The Celtic Review, 1, 262, line 7. This brat Finn is perhaps the 
magic mantle which appears in the Irish version of the famous ballad, “The Boy and the 
Mantle” (Robinson, MP, 1 [1903], 145-157; Cross, MP, xv1 [1919], 649-658; Duanaire Finn 
11, 330-335), where Find, his wife Maighen, and Mac Reithe’s wife correspond to Arthur, 
Guenevere, and “Craddockes ladye” in the English ballad. Cross has argued that the Irish 
poem is of Celtic origin and “‘cannot be regarded as a simple revamping of Arthurian tradi- 
tion” (p. 157). The brat Finn may be the magic mantle (Silva Gad., 11, 144) from which the 
Glenn of the Mantle was named; it may be a later (or earlier?) form of the brat Mananndén, 
with its magic powers, referred to at the end of the Serglige Conchulaind (cf. above, p. 7, no. 
6). Could it have been the mantle of Find Ban before it was assigned to Find mac Cumaill? 
The relation between Find and Manannén, who is an important figure in the Duanaire and 
earlier Fenian poems, presents numerous problems. 

It is to be noted that the ballad, like the Temptation in GGK, contains a test; that the 
chastity of Mac Reithe’s (or Craddock’s) wife, like the chastity of Gawain, is not quite com- 
plete but sufficient to avert punishment; and that behind each story hovers the inimical figure 
of Morgan la Fay. 

1% That no close resemblance to GGK or the Conte del Graal need be looked for in the Irish 
original is clearly indicated by A. C. L. Brown, The Origin of the Grail Legend, p. 11. 

#27 On the Fomorian glass towers “analogous to Merlin’s prison of air,” see Todd’s note, 
The Irish Version of the Historia Britonum of Nennius (Dublin 1848), p. 47. 
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| js it impossible that Find Ban was merely another manifestation of Find 
mac Cumaill himself. 

(3) One of the most urgent desiderata for students of Celtic—and of 
Arthurian romance—is an exposition of the Find cycle commensurate with 
Thurneysen’s monumental study of the Ulster cycle. The publication of 
Gerard Murphy’s third volume of the Duanaire Finn will be a step in the 
right direction. 
* * * 

A NOTE ON TRANSMISSION.—All signs point to a written rather 
than an oral transmission of the Irish names Find Ban, Bresal, and Bres- 
alach into the French romances. Loomis has pleaded eloquently (e.g., in 
PMLA, xvi, 1000 ff.) for oral transmission. But when he asks, for exam- 
ple (RR, xv, 282): “Does any phonetic law explain the connection between 
Bertolais and Bercilak?”’ it should be observed that the theory of oral tra- 
dition does not itself afford a satisfactory explanation. For the same French 
MS contains such forms as Bertelak, Bertelais, Bercelai, and Bertelanx! The 
scribal variation from the prevalent form Bertelak must be accounted for in 
some other way—not oral. In this connection it is to be noted that the 
“extraordinary looseness of forms”’ which is characteristic of both Irish and 
Welsh (Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arth. Rom., p. 36) is also characteristic of 
French, as may be seen from a perusal of Sommer’s Vulgate Index. 

Find Ban mac (ta) Bresail—The many spellings of Guinganbresil are 
readily explained, e.g., Guygebresill through the extreme tenuity of the 
nasal, and Gui(njgambresil through a substitution of m for m common in 
= the French romances. Whether this latter form is at all traceable to the 

Find Bén .m. Bresail (for mac Bresail) of the Irish MSS it would be hard 
to say; such a development would call for a corresponding Welsh abbrevia- 
tion of map. But the assumption is hardly necessary. 

Bresal, Bresalach.—Hulbert (Manly Anniv. Studies, p. 12) has already 
commented upon the extreme ease with which a c may be misread as a ¢.'** 
Anyone who has worked with the half-uncial hand of the Irish MSS knows 
the danger of mistaking c for ¢. A French copyist could (and often did) 
write Bretel for Brecel (=Ir. Bresal) or Bretilak for Brecilak (=Ir. Bres- 
alach). This, I feel certain, is what happened in the prose Merlin (ed. Wheat- 
ley, see Index), where both Bretel-Bertel and Bertelak (Bretilak) are trace- 
able ultimately to Ir. Bresal and Bresalach. For Bretel see also the Huth 
Merlin (ed. Paris and Ulrich, 1, 102, 110-111), the English prose Merlin, 
and Lovelich’s Merlin. With the Vulgate form Brethel compare W. breithell, 
breithiell (note 13 above). 

But the scribal substitution of ¢ for c fails to account for the earlier 
form Britael or Brittahel in Geoffrey of Monmouth, which is clearly Bry- 
thonic."* I strongly suspect that Geoffrey, more conversant with British 
than with Irish legend, substituted the form familiar to him (Britael) for 


= the Goidelic form he found in his source. What form this source took we 


cannot tell; it may have been a Welsh derivative of Ir. Bresual, possibly 
the synonymous Breithiell. I can find no good justification for Meyer’s 
theory that Bresal derives from an earlier Bresual (= ualglérach, ‘‘Proud- 
voiced”: ZCP, vit, 180), a theory that appears to be questioned also by 


"8 Cf. the alternative forms Carmelide-Tarmelide, Crudel-Trudel, Caroaise-Toraise, 
Carabel-Tarabel, etc. (Sommer, Index). 
_"* Hutson, British Personal Names in the H.R.B. (1940), p. 46, following Stokes, derives 
Britael from Old British Brit-hael. 
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Pedersen, Vergl. Kelt. Gramm., 11, 668. In this connection, Stokes has sug. 
gested, with reason, that Bressialus (Thes. Palaeohib., u, 262) may be ap 
erroneous spelling of the Latinized Bressalius. On the other hand, an Ir, 
Bresual may conceivably have been the ultimate source for Geoffrey's 
Britael. It is noteworthy that the form Bretel in the French romances, like 
the Breziljan of Heinrich von dem Tiirlin (see note 133 below), admits of 
no indebtedness to Geoffrey’s Britael. The fact that the French romancers 
are in a more direct line of descent than Geoffrey is further evidence of the 
truth of Mead’s observation in 1899, that “Geoffrey of Monmouth was not 
the originator of the material of the French romances, but we may suppose 
that his work gave the necessary impetus for the literary development of 
the legends he had told.’’*° 


NOTE ON DISCREPANCIES IN THE FIND BAN TRADITION— 
The confusion which has made Find Ban both the son and the grandson of 
Bresal is perhaps responsible for such chronological absurdities as that in 
the Duanaire poem on the death of Goll, where “Find son of Find Ban 
grandson of Bresal”’ is slain by Bresal’s contemporary Goll (1, 58; 165). It 
is clear from the Dergruathar poem (11, 142) that this name is a perversion of 
“Find Ban son of Bresal,” who as a contemporary of Goll is entitled to 
death at Goll’s hands. There can be little doubt that originally Find Ban 
was son of Bresal (and thus Find mac Cumaill’s nephew); the later occur- 
rences of Find Ban ta Bresail can readily be explained as scribal blunders 
for Find Ban tia Baiscne, as in Silva Gad., 1, 259. Cf. note 23 above. 

The Irish Find BAn tradition has survived not only in Guinganbresil, 
which we have traced to *Gwyn-can. Beside Guinganbresil it has come 
down in a form closer to the Irish name, as **Gwyn-bén > Gwyneban(t), with 
few variants, in the Lovelich Merlin (EETS, 1, 1932, pp. 663 ff.). In this 
episode Gwynebant, the brother of King Ban and King Bors, is distin- 
guished, like the Irish Find Ban, by his powers of magic, his amour witha 
lady (of “‘la terre estrange soustenue,”’ Sommer, 11, 245, 1. 27, which Love 
lich renders “‘a londe whiche Soutaynne™ was clepid,” line 25060; cf. Find 
Ban’s affair with the ben Manand), and his prowess as a chess-player (¢i. 
Find Ban’s similar skill, note 27 above). This “aventure, and pat a mer 
veyllous,” in which Gwynebant casts a spell on the lady so that she will love 
him until “the beste knyht of cristiente,”’ yet unborn, shall come to claim 
her, is strikingly reminiscent of the Midir-Etdin and other abduction tales 
It is possible that a number of features of the lost story of Find Ban’s love 
for the woman of Mana are preserved here. If lines 1387-88 of the Acallamh 
poem are to be rendered “‘Guaire, the servant of Find, and Find Ban mat 
Bresail were at the magic playing (ag fdithimirt) at chess, whence arose# 
contention,” there is reason to believe the Magic Chessboard motif of the 
French romances was of Irish origin. (The most famous of magic chessboards 
in Irish legend is perhaps the fidchell of Crimthand Nia NAir, which come 
into the possession of Find mac Cumaill: Acallamh 3945; Meir. Dind, 
11, 120, lines 17-20; Fianaigecht, p. 50, st. 23; Stokes, Lives of the Saint, 


1° Merlin, ed. Wheatley, 1, cxxvii. 

131 Cf. Perlesvaus, ed. Nitze and Jenkins, 9267, as well as the earlier Conte del Graal, @ 
Hilka, line 75. Lovelich’s Soutaynne is probably a better reading than the French soustenw 
which may be a corruption of a place-name; cf. Pellinore de la Sauage Forest Souuraine |x 
MS], 1, 359, and rois de la Gaste Forest Soutaine, which occurs at least 12 times in the La 
@’ Arius; and Perlesvaus, 3310. 
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_xxx, 317; Annals of the Four Masters, a.v. 9.). That the chessboard made 
through the magic of Guinebaus (= Gwynebant<Ir. Find Bn) in the Vul- 

te Merlin is to be identified with the chessboard of the Perlesvaus may 
be seen from the following verbal parallels: 


) LESTOIRE DE MERLIN (Som- 
mer, 11, 246) PERLESVAUS (ed. Nitze, 2334 f.) 


j, ieu des eschés .. . moult bel l'une partie un eschequier molt bel. . . les esches assis, 
» dor & l'autre partie d’ivoire ...tot cil qui dont li un sont d’ivoire et li autre d’or. Mis- 
B aseissent al ieu por ieuer ia si tost neust sire Gavains commenca a traire des eschés 
trait paonet ne . . . roy que li gieusnetraisist d'ivoire, et cil d’or traient contre lui. . . . 


encontre lui... . 


This Merlin analogue was not mentioned by Weinberg (PMLA, tL, 27, note). 
Here it is stated that the spell will be broken not by Gawain or Perceval, 
but by Lancelot. Guinebaus’ further spell by which he turns the castle 
(Car il fist puis torner le chastel) is reminiscent of Caréi, whose magic spell 
caused his fortress to revolve (dochédineth for a chathraig cach n-aidchi, co 
mbo demithir bréin mulind, Fled Bricrend, §80). One suspects that the French 
romancer’s name for his Irish castle (Carroie)'* itself derives from Curéi! 

This Guinebaus (al. Gynebans, Guinebant) is Malory’s Gwenbaus (Morte 
Darthur, 1, xi), “brother unto” King Ban and King Bors. Here Malory 
characteristically condenses the episode provided by his French source, 
mentioning Gwenbaus only once, and Bretel (Ir. Bresal) not al all. In the 
French source Bretel acts as messenger to Arthur (Sommer, Morte Darthur, 
m, 33) much as Find Ban serves as messenger for Find mac Cumaill.™ 
} If,as seems likely, Malory’s French source condensed the available material 

as readily as Malory abridged from the French, we are justified in postulat- 
§ ing an extensive amount of legend concerning Find Ban. 

Furthermore, the name of Guinechan(s| (Guinehans, -hant, -haut; cf. 
the postulated Ir. Find chain above, p. 3), who takes part in an episode im- 
mediately succeeding that of Guinebans, appear to be but another variant 
of the name. Here the English Merlins (ed. Wheatley, pp. 198 ff.; Lovelich, 
13392 ff.) are found to retain considerably more of the Find Bn tradition 
than does Malory not many years later. They agree in the form of the name 
with the Harleian MS (Guineuaus: see Sommer, 11, 138, note) rather than 
with the other French MSS, which corrupt the name to Guinemans. The 
further changes to Gonemans, Gornumant (Rhys, Studies, p. 121, note 4) 
cannot be discussed here. 

So far I have been able to establish no relationship between Find Ban 
mac Bresail and the somewhat more historical Fiachra Find mac Bresail, 
who is connected with Mag Find (Tribes and Customs of Hy-Many, pp. 15, 
130) and is called, like Find Ban, “a tower in conflict and battle.” But see 


1 Sommer, 11, 246, line 19. Carroie is said to be “en la marche de Carmelide et de Bedin- 
gran (en Yrilande) par devers la terre au roy Ryon (le riche roi d’Yrlande).” 
™ With the French messenger Bretel, compare Diu Créne, 5638-5643): 
Sie sanden einen boten dan 
Durch den walt gein Breziljan, 
Ein garzin (Jr. gilla!) behenden 
Und guoten ze senden, 
‘ Zem kiinege Artise.. . 
With the name Breziljan compare the MS variants Presilian (V, 5675); Bretilian (P, 3233). 
Ireserve for discussion elsewhere the name Bresilian, Presilian and its connection with the 
famed magic forest Breceliande, Broceliande, Proceliande. 
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note 51 above, where it is stated that Fiachna (al. Fiachra) Find of th 
Compert Mongdin (Meyer and Nutt, The Voyage of Bran, 1, 58 ff.) and th 
Annals (Four Masters, a.D. 620, 622) is the husband of Caintigern, whom 
we have associated with the Arthurian Ygerne and with Mag Find. 
Among the reasons for believing that the Irish Find Ban had super. 
natural powers are his name (cf. A. C. L. Brown, Origin, pp. 165 f.), his 
green mantle, his obscure affair with the ben Manand, and less certainly his 
“magic” chess-playing. Whatever the extent of his sorcery in Ireland, he 
has become in the French prose Merlin (Sommer, 11, 245 f.) not only the 
brother of the two kings Ban and Bors, but a full-fledged magician (cy 
il estoit moult soutis de ce dont il se uoloit entremetre) who can make de % 
main a chessboard whose men make their own moves and a castle that 
turns™ and a perpetual dance. This dance, too, seems of Irish origin; 
Charroie, al. Charroc (Sommer, Index, p. 22), which we have commented 
upon in connection with Curéi’s fortress, may well have been associated or 
confounded with the Irish townland Carraic an Raince, ‘‘Carrick of the 
Dance,” as it was still known to Thomas O’Conor in 1837 (Ord. Sun. 
Letters, Westmeath, 1, 182). This is not to be identified, of course, with the 
Giant’s Dance (chorea gigantum) which according to Geoffrey of Mon. 
mouth was moved from Mount Killaraus in Ireland to Stonehenge, though 
it may be remarked that Carrick in Westmeath is only a few miles from 
Killare, which Rhys (Hibbert Lectures, p. 192), following the lead offered 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, identified as Geoffrey’s Killaraus mons (Kilara.)* 
There is always the temptation to presume that Find Ban was originally 
merely another manifestation of his chief, Find mac Cumaill. If the buried 
treasures which in Gilla in Chomded’s poem (Fianaigecht, p. 50, st. 23) 
Find takes from the earth, of which the “‘best”’ is the chessboard of Crim- 


thand, then these treasures may well be the Irish source for the episode of 
the treasure (Je tyesor que onques plus grans ne fu ueus) which follows Mer- 
lin’s account of Guinebaus’ enchantments (Sommer, 11, 250). 


A NOTE ON THE IRISH NAME BRESAL AND THE “ISLE OF 
BRESAL.”’—Of this name I have found more than thirty separate instances 


in early Irish literature. It occurs frequently in the Ulster cycle (Thurney- § 


sen’s index to the Heldensage gives six Bresals); in the Find cycle, and 
the annals (the Four Masters name 15 Bresals; the Annals of Ulster list 
23); the genealogical chart in O’Donovan’s Tribes and Customs of Hy- 
Many (p. 97) alone gives nine Bresals among the O’ Maddens of Mag Find 
(sic!) before 1800."* The tale of St. Becan and King Diarmait (Stokes, 


Compare Gansguoter, “ein pfaffe wol gelért” in Diu Créne, 13025, who resembles Bert: 
lak in his role as Challenger and Guinebaus as the wizard creator of a revolving castle. C 
“Guinebaut . . . qui moult estoit boins clers & sages,” etc. (Sommer, 11, 238, line 14, ef passim). 

_ ™* Carrick on the shore of Lough Ennell is perhaps the same as Carraic Lethderg (Me. 
Dind., tv, 120), a “stronghold on some lake or seashore”: see Gwynn’s notes, p. 406. Lougt 
Ennell is the mod. name for Loch Aindind, Metr. Dind., tv, 230-234, near the celebrated Dia 
na Sciath (in Dysert parish!) and not far from the Hill of Frému, which is on the west shor 
of the “twin lake” Loch Uair (mod. Lough Owel). See O’Donovan’s identifications, Ord. Sun. 
Letters, Westmeath, 1, 172-173, 181-182; m1, 154-165, and maps, 160 and 349g. 

18 There are other places in Ireland famous for their stones and their magic whose nam 
could develop phonetically into Geoffrey’s “mountain” of Killaraus, as I point out in a forth 
coming article. 

‘87 From this chart it is clear that Bresal son of Maine Mé6r, and not Maine, is the actul 
ancestor of the Uf Maine, whom we have already (p. 21) tentatively associated with 


B4n mac Bresail. Of this Bresal, extant Irish legend appears to have little to say; though th 
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Lives of the Saints from the Book of Lismore, p. xxviii) offers further evidence 
of the currency of the name in referring to 150 Irish Bresals: “‘Becan raised 
his right hand and thrice made prayer to resuscitate Bresal son of Diarmait, 
and at each prayer he brought fifty Bresals out of hell; and at the last prayer 
Bresal son of Diarmait came with the last batch of them!” 

In accounting for the name of the Green Knight, we have observed that 
Old Celt. *brestelakos has survived only in the Ir. form brestalach, not as 
bres(s)alach. A metathetic form *berstelakos could be expected to produce Ir. 
*hertelach, W. *berthylawc (cf. Morris Jones, Grammar, p. 138; cf. Old Celt. 
*ekstero> Ir. echtar, W. eithyr). Similarly Old Celt. *berstelo- (metath. form 
of *brestelo-) would yield Ir. *bertel, W. *berthyl. Whether metathesis (cf. 
note 120 above) actually occurred in Old Celtic or later is of no consequence 
here; that it had taken place by the time of the French romances is evident 
from the interchangeable forms Bretelak, Bert(h)elak and Bret(h)el, Bertel. 
We are concerned here with the latter group, which seem clearly to have 
their source in an Irish Bresal. They appear in the English prose Merlin 
as Bretel(l), Bertel; in the Lovelich Merlin as Bretel, Breteaus (the nom. 
form drawn from the French MS), and Bretealx (line 8961, where it out- 
Frenches the corresponding French form!). Though both Bretel and Ber- 
telak are, like Guinebaus, associated with magic,™* it would be rash to 
assume that they were originally identical, or that because Merlin takes on 
the appearance of Bretel, Merlin was originally the same personage as 
Bretel. 

Of particular significance is the traditional connection of the name 
Bresal with Connaught. The city of Galway, according to an ancient tradi- 
tion, took its name from “‘Gaillem, daughter of Bresal’’ (Hardiman, Hist. 
of Galway, Dublin 1820, p. 20; Meir. Dind., 11, 320, 37; O’Clery’s Life of 
Hugh Roe O’Donnell, ed. Denis Murphy, 1893, p. 133). Whether this 
Bresal is the Bresal of “‘Bresal’s Isle,” a legendary island particularly popu- 
lar in Connaught, cannot be determined. But the supposition that the 
island derived its name from a personage named Bresal seems more reason- 
able than other explanations that have been proposed. 

The fullest discussions of “‘Bresal’s Isle” are those by Westropp (“Brasil 
and the Legendary Islands of the North Atlantic,” Proc. Royal Ir. Acad., 
xxx, 1912, 223-260), who gives considerable attention to Irish legend, and 
Babcock (Legendary Islands of the Atlantic, New York 1922, ch. IV), whose 
interest is primarily cartographical. Both mention the possible derivation 
from Bresal, the name originally borne by St. Brecan, “who shared the 
Aran Islands with St. Enda about a.p. 480 or 500.” 


exploits of his descendant Cairbre Cromm are plentiful (Stokes, Lives of the Saints from the 
Book of Lismore, p. xvi; and De Chophur in Dé Muccida, Ir. Texte, 11, 233, where Cairbre 
Cromm is obviously confused with Fergna Cromm, who also belongs to “Sid Nenta fo hUiscib”’; 
see further note 94 above and Thurneysen, Heldensage, p. 282). 

188 Cf. “thei beheilde Merlyn, and thei semed verily it was Bretel” at the birth of Arthur 
(Wheatley, 1, 76; Lovelich, 5465 ff.; Sommer, 11, 67 f.); “Bertelak . . . whiche by his art and 
his engyn” lay by the false Gonnore (Wheatley, 1, 468; Sommer, 11, 310 ff.). With this Bertelak 
the Rede or le Rous (cf. note 113 above) compare the Irish name and epithet of Find mac 
Cumaill’s brother, Bresal Derg, “Bresal the Red” (Acai. 1109). 

8° Tt is to be noted briefly here that the constant companionship of Bretel and Ulfin in 
the French romances seems traceable, like Find B4n, to the Irish territory of Uf Maine, with 
its Fenian and Taéatha Dé Danann traditions. Ulfin, who plays an important role in the magic 
birth of Arthur down through Malory, is, I believe, the Irish Uillind (<*U/%ill-find) son of Find 
mac Cumaill (Acall. 6568) and according to the Lebor Gabdla (ed. Macalister, rv, 236, st. 30, 
etc.) the slayer of Manannd4n in “the battle of (C)Uillind.” 
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Because Brasil,'*° ‘most famous of all the phantom islands, and known 
along the whole western coast” of Ireland, is different from other mystic 
islands, Westropp gives it separate consideration, to which (pp. 254 ff) 
the reader is referred for details. The earliest known map to record it is 
Dalorto’s portolano of 1325, where it appears as “‘Insula de montoniis sive 
de brazill,” to the west of southern Ireland. Of particular interest is Fra 
Mauro’s inscription of 1459: “I. de Berzel, questa isola de hibernia, son 
dite Fortunata,” which is to be compared with the well-known line of the 
Vita Merlini already cited above in footnote 99. These two forms (Brazill, 
Berzel) show the same phenomenon of metathesis in Irish that we have al- 
ready observed in the personal name Bresal; other forms of the name appear 
on early maps (Proc. Royal Ir. Acad., xxx, Sec. C, 415) in isola de brasil()) 
or bragill and in ysula de bragir (1367). This last form makes it even more 
evident that “‘Bresal’s Isle,” like its eponym Bresal, was popularly associ- 
ated with the Mana or Isle-of-Man tradition. It is thus clearer that “Bra- 
sil” was named after an Irish Bresal, and that the widespread legend of the 
Fortunate Isles is to be linked with the Tuatha Dé Danann background 
from which prominent elements, at least, in the Find cycle and in Arthurian 
romance took their rise. Nor is it impossible that Tristan’s “Lyonesse’”™ 
and other “‘sunken lands” of Arthurian romance owe their origin to similar 
legends of sunken lands off the northern Mayo coast of Ireland. 

Much remains to be said concerning Irish leaders named Bresal. Suf- 
fice it here to observe that Bresal mac Bratha (cf. note 117 above) would 
appear to be connected with Jbarcai (Ir. Ui Bratha, now the barony of 


40 The spelling Brasil represents the later (and present) pronunciation of Old Irish Bresal, 
Middle Irish Breasal. 
wd ul a op. cié., p. 50, referring to the map of 1325, adds: “‘But the name itself [Brazil] 
is far older.” 

1% To “The Problem of Mayda” Babcock devotes an entire chapter (pp. 81-93); see 
especially “Mayda and the Isle of Man,” pp. 84 ff. “Of all the legendary islands and island 
names on the medieval maps, Mayda has been the most enduring. . . . It had been generally 
called Mam or Man, and occasionally other names, for more than a century before it was 
called Mayda. Perhaps the oldest name of all is Brasir {the italics are mine], by which it appears 
on the map of 1367 of the Pizigani brothers. . . .On some of the early maps . . . the proper 
spelling ‘Man’ is retained, just as it is retained and has been ever since early Celtic days, in the 
name of the home of ‘the little Manx nation’ in the Irish Sea. That the same name should be 
carried farther afield and applied to a remote island of the Atlantic Ocean is quite in accord- 
ance with the natural course of things and the general experience of mankind. No doubt the 
name Man might be derived from other sources, but ‘ion Chana are in this instance that the 


Irish people whose co tee found Brazil Island (or imagined it, if you please) did the same 


favor for the crescent-shaped ‘Man,’ quite overriding for a hundred years any preceding or 
competing titles....On sixteenth-century maps... suddenly and almost completely 
penne Mayda in its various forms takes the place of Man, a substitution quite unaccounted 
or.” 

Perhaps the association of Man with the Fomorians or the magic-working Taatha Dé 
Danann or the half-demonic CGré6i will account for Gastaldi’s illustration “which allots the 
same inclement site to an ‘isola de demoni’ and depicts the little capering devils in wait there 
for their prey” (p. 89). Reminiscent also of the relation between Emain Ablach (cf. note % 
above) and the Isle of Man is the reference to ‘Avalon Peninsula, Newfoundland, often sup- 
posed to be insular in early days” (p. 92). 

143 In a paper (“An Unnoticed Irish Original for the Tristan Story”) read before the Arthu- 
rian Group of the Modern Language Association of America in 1934, I outlined one of the 
earliest of Tristan analogues—tke story of Topa and Delgnat, which may be even older than 
the Scéla Cano maic Gartndin (Thurneysen, Zeitschrift fur roman. Philol., xii, 385 ff.; Zet- 
schrift fiir celt. Philol., xv1, 281-283). It is altogether likely that the Lyonesse tradition came 
with Tristan from Ireland. 

M4 Westropp, art. cit., p. 253, and map, Plate XXII. 
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Iveragh, Kerry, which extends into the Atlantic), as found on the early 
Italian maps of Ireland.“* Of Forand’s musician Bresal Ban, whose name 
hints at a possible confusion between Bresal and Find Ban, I know nothing 
beyond the mention of him in the Duanaire Finn, 1, 39, st. 20; 1, 141. 

The name Bresal survives today in Ireland as the Christian name 
Breasal and the surname O Breasail (angl. O’Brazil, Brazil, Brassill), 
“a somewhat rare and scattered surname.’’* The Clann Bhreasail or Ui 
Breasail are most frequently met with in Irish literature as a branch of the 
Oirghialla in County Armagh or as the powerful clan of the Uf Maine, whose 
territory, as we have seen, “comprised part of the present counties of 
Galway, Roscommon, Clare, and Offaly.’”“7 


*- * * 


Our task is not simplified by the chaotic state of the “genealogies” of 
either Manann4n or Find mac Cumaill. The Irish tale Tochmarc Luaine 
recognized this confusion with respect to the former in going out of its 
way to state (Rev. Celt., xxiv, 274 ff.) that there were four separate Man- 
ann4ns who lived at different times.* As for the “pedigree” of Find, 
Kuno Meyer’s cautions in the Academy (Feb. 21, 1885, p. 135) should still 
serve as a much-needed warning against jumping at rash assumptions. 
There is little to be gained in trying to track down our Irish sources to their 
most primitive pagan strata, for it is obvious that the Arthur stories (those 
which are traceable to Irish origins), like the Grail legend, grew out of a 
later stratum in which pagan and Christian elements were already inex- 


tricably blended.’ 
ROLAND M. SMITH 


The University of Illinois 


4 Westropp, “Early Italian Maps,” p. 416. 

“ Patrick Woulfe, Sloinnte Gaedheal is Gall: Irish Names and Surnames, pp. 47, 442. 

7 Thid., pp. 688, 696. 

“8 The four Mananndns were discussed long ago by O’Curry, Aélantis, tv (1863), 226-230, 
and Brash, Manx Antiquities, Vol. I (Manx Soc., 1868), 124 ff. 

“* The popular association of Find with St. Patrick is to be seen not only in the Acallamh 
and tales like the Altram, but in widely known traditions such as that of Mag Find and that 
recorded by Thomas Wright at the beginning of his St. Patrick’s Purgatory (1844): “The lake 
did not always bear its present name, Lough Derg, or the Red Lake—it was, we are told, before 
the arrival of St. Patrick on its banks, called Lough Fin [Loch Find], or Fin mac Coul’s [Find 
mac Cumaill’s] Lake, and the cause of its change of name is still remembered in the legends of 
the neighboring peasantry” (pp. 1-2). The familiar story of “the Hag with the Finger” which 
Wright recounts is characteristic of the tales belonging to the Fenian or Ossianic cycle. 

Throughout this article I employ the form Find mac Cumaill as a convenient compromise 
between the form mac Umaill, established by Kuno Meyer (Fianaigecht, p. xxi) as an older 
form than mac Cumaill (cf. Gwynn, Meir. Dind. rv, 461) and the Middle Irish mac Cumhaill. 
With Cumall = Umall compare the name of Find’s son Cuillind = Uillind (footnote 139 above), 
nom. Cwillend = Uillend. 





PROBLEMS IN EMBLEM LITERATURE 


EMBLEM BOOKS, those “forgotten volumes’’ and ‘“‘trifles for a day” go 
popular during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, are reappearing 
out of oblivion and neglect. The history of emblem books is being seriously 
studied, surveyed, and chronicled. They have ceased being mere listings ip 
the catalogues of antiquarians; they are no longer only attractive and inter. 
esting, small, beautifully bound volumes in the libraries of collectors or 
connoisseurs;' nor will they continue to remain ignored, forgotten, and dusty 
items in rare-book rooms of public and university libraries. Scholars ina 
variety of fields are turning more and more to the heretofore neglected em. 
blem literature and have discovered a great reservoir of information and 
opinion on almost every subject between the covers of these “‘picture books” 
with their incidental charm.? The new evaluation shows that this “‘unfor- 
tunate literary fashion” was actually a definite literary vogue with a great 
vitality for several centuries. In the last century Henry Green contributed 
enormously to the understanding of emblems, and even though some of his 
statements now have become antiquated and incorrect, he gave an impetus 
to new investigations of the genre.* In the early decades of this century 
there have been sporadic studies and interpretations of emblem literature. 
The outstanding scholarship on the entire field has been achieved by E. N.S. 
Thompson‘ and Mario Praz.' Their works will be the starting point for any- 
one wishing to explore this vast field. The emblem, however, is still not 
satisfactorily settled in critical literature, perhaps because it never reached 
a truly high literary standard. Emblem books are more quantitative and 
repetitive than qualitative; they are more curious and delightful than monu- 
mental. 


1 The attitude of such a collector may be found in Basil Anderton, Fragrance among old 
Volumes. Essays and Idylls of a Book Lover (London, 1910), chap. VIII, “Two Minor Books of 
Emblems,” pp. 78-97. 

? Robert J. Clements concludes in a recent fine article, ““The Cult of the Poet in Renais- 
sance Emblem Literature,” Publications of the Modern Language Association, t1x (Menasha, 
Wisconsin, 1944), pp. 672-685: “ . . . emblem literature constitutes a vast ‘untapped’ source 
of information on daily life and thought in the Renaissance. The tapping has been hindered 
heretofore by the general unavailability of these rare old books. . . . = these volumes have 
been uncovered, . . . a rich new lode will be opened to students of the Renaissance, whether 
their interest is in literature, philosophy, history, linguistics, graphic arts, or any of the other 
humanistic disciplines.” Archer Taylor has e brief mention of problems in emblem litera- 
ture in his Problems in German Literary History of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries (“The 
Modern Language Association of America. General Series,” v111; New York, 1939), pp. 85-88. 

* Books by Henry Green: On the Emblems of Geffrey Whitney (A Paper read before the 
Architectural, Archaeological, and Historic Society of Chester; Chester, 1865), 20 pp.; Wht 
ney's “Choice of Emblems” (A Facsimile Reprint, with an introductory dissertation, essays 
literary and bibliographical, and explanatory notes; London, 1866); Shakespeare and the Em- 
blem Writers (An Exposition of their Similarities of Thought and Expression, preceded by 4 
View of Emblem-Literature down to a.p. 1616; London, 1870); Andreae Alciati, Emblematum 
Fontes Quatuor ( . . . with a Sketch of Alciat’s Life and Bibliographical Observations respecting 
the Early Reprints. Published for the Holbein Society; Manchester, 1870); Andreae Alciah 
Emblematum flumen abundans; or, Alciat’s Emblems in their full stream . . . (London, 1871); 
— Alciati and his books of emblems. A biographical and bibliographical study (London, 

). 
*E. N. S. Thompson, Literary Bypaths of the Renaissance (New Haven, Conn., 1924), 
chap. II, “Emblem Books,” pp. 29-67. 

* Mario Praz, Studi sul Concettismo (Sociata Editrice “La Cultura”; Milan, 1934), later 
enlarged and translated as Studies in Seventeenth-Century Imagery (“Studies of the Warburg 
Institute,” 11; London, 1939), 1. 
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The majority of students and scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 


| centuries are still, for no valid reason, unacquainted with emblems. One 


may soon hope that the term emblem need not be again and again defined 
by everyone who today discusses the subject, although this too was the 
practice of the early creators of emblem books. The works of these early 
emblem commentators and continuators of the vogue started by Andrea 
Alciati belong to the basic study of the genre.® It is, actually, difficult to 
make a definition of the term complete and inclusive; emblem has meant 
such a variety of things to so many different men, that this at first is con- 
fusing.’ Henry Green in our time added perhaps to the bewilderment when 
he said that “‘in one sense every book which has a picture in it, or on it, is 
an emblem-book.’’* An emblem in its broad interpretation can be some- 
thing as late as modern commemorative postage stamps or as early in time 


* To the commentators belongs the father of the emblem vogue, Andrea Alciati, who wrote 


}a preface at the request of his friend, Conrad Peutinger, and to whom he dedicated his first 


volume of emblems. Further literature on imprese and emblems may be foundin the following 
titles and in many, many others: Claude Paradin, Devises ee (Lyons, 1551—see also 
the later editions), translated into English by P. S., The Heroicall Devices of M. Claudius Para- 
din, whereunto are added the Lord Gabriel Symeons and others (London, 1591), and later enlarged 
by Francis d’Amboise (Paris, 1621); Bartholomew Aneau, Picta Poesis. Ut pictura poesis erit 
(Lyons, 1552); Achille Bocchi, Symbolicarum quaestionum (Bologna, 1555); Paolo Giovio, 
Dialogo delle imprese militari et amorose (Rome, 1555), Ragionamento sopra i motti e disegni 
@arme .. . con un Discorso di Girolamo Ruscelli (Venice, 1556), Dialogo . . . con un Ragiona- 
mento di M. Lodovico Domenichi (Lyons, 1559), and a translation of the Dialogo into English 
by Samuel Daniel, The Worthy Tract of Paulus Iovius, containing a Discourse of rare inventions, 

called Imprese (London, 1585); Lodovico Domenichi, Ragionamento 


)... (Lyons, 1559), Discours auquel est tratté des devises d’armes et d’amours (1561); Gabriello 
Simeoni, Imprese heroiche et morali (Lyons, 1559), cnaene Se e speculativo (in “Sentenziose 


Imprese” ; Lyons, 1560); Scipione Ammirato, J] Rote overo Imprese (Naples, 1562); Joannis 
Sambucus, Emblemata cum aliquot nummis antiqui operis (Antwerp, 1564; third edition, 1567, 
with a preface by Christopher Plantin); Jeronimo Ruscelli, Le imprese illustri con expositions 
a discorsi (Venice, 1566); Alessandro Farra, Seflenario (Venice, 1571); Bartolomeo Taegio, 
Il Liceo (Milan, 1571); Claude Mignault (or: Minos), famous commentator on emblems of 
Alciati, Omnia Andreae Alciati V. © Emblemata. Adiectis commentariis (Paris, 1571 and later 
editions); Lucas Contile, Ragionamento sopra la proprieta della imprese (Pavia, 1574) ; Giovanni 
Palazzi, I discorsi sopra ’imprese (Bologna, 1575); Francesco Caburacci de Immola, Tratiato 
(Bologna, 1580); Abraham Fraunce, Jnsignium, Armorum, Emblematum, Hieroglyphicorum et 
Symbolorum, quae ab Italis Imprese nominantur, Explicato (London, 1588); Scipione Bargagli, 
Del? Imprese (Venice, 1589); Giulio Cesare C cio, Le delle Imprese Tratiato (Naples, 1592); 
Adrian d’Amboise, Discours ou Traicté des Devises (Paris, 1620); Paolo Aresi,.Imprese sacre con 
triplicati discorsi (Venice, 1621-1629; Milan, 1621); Giovanni Ferro, Teatro d’Imprese (Venice, 
1623); Henri Estienne, L’art de faire les devises . . . (Paris, 1645), translated into English by 


= Thomas Blount, The art of making devises . . . (London, 1646); Pierre Le Moine, De J’ Art des 


Devises (Paris, 1666); Emanuele Tesauro, J] Cannocchiale Aristotelico . . . (Venice, 1678); 
Claude Francois Menestrier, La Philosophie des Images (Paris, 1682); Heinrich Breuer, De 
symbolo herowco (Altdorf, 1686); William Drummond, “A Short Discourse upon Impresa’s 
and Anagrams,” Works (Edinburgh, 1711), pp. 228-229, 230-231; A. Salza, Luca Contile uomo 
di lettere e di negozi del secolo XVI (Florence, 1903), with an appendix, “La Letteratura delle 
imprese e la fortuna di esse nel’ 500 alla quale rimando per la bibliografia.” 

* Studies by Thompson, Praz, and the others since them very adequately give definitions 
of the terminology pertaining to emblems. 
_ "Green, Shakespeare, p. 30. The derivation of the term emblem is from the Greek where 
it means “inlaid ornament” or ‘mosaic work.” In the meaning which Andrea Alciati uses in his 
Emblematum Liber, an emblem is a combination of two elements; these stand in primary rela- 
Uon to each other and complement each other. An allegorical, symbolic, often esoteric picture 
or device with a wide range of permissible subjects is explained, illustrated, or interpreted by 
4 Motto, quotation, “‘posie,” or sentence. The latter may be elaborated by a message, often 
moral, in verse or prose or both. An emblem couches and portrays an idea, thought, fancy, 


pntiment, or concept in a plastic image. 
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as mysterious Egyptian hieroglyphics.* In formulating a clear definitio, 
of an emblem, one will find the term associated with many others, fy 
example: allegory, apologue, cipher, conceit, device, enigma, epigram, fab 
figure, imago, impresa,'® legend, maxim, metaphor, motto," parable, person. 
fication, proverb, pun, reverse, rebus,"” riddle, sentence, symbol, etc. A sty 
of emblems will show close connections with the study of albums (Siam. 
buch or Album Amicorum)," arms, bestiaries, the Bible, blazons, bookplates 
classical mythology, coins, heraldry, iconography, medals, portraituy 
printer’s devices and watermarks,” etc. The subjects for the emblems wer 
then, drawn from all sources, and the materials at the command of th 
emblematist were unlimited. The intent of emblems was indeed wide anj 
varied; it might be aesthetic, amatory,* decorative, doctrinal, emotional 
erotic, ethical, geographic, heroic, historical, military, moral, natural, pane 
gyrical, political, religious, satiric, scientific, social. The texts accompanying 
the pictures of emblems can lead one to writers of antiquity, the Midd 
Ages, the Renaissance, and to seventeenth-century Jesuit literature." 


* Several very good works which discuss the relationship of emblems to hieroglyphics are. 
Ludwig Volkmann, Bilderschrifien der Renaissance. Hieroglyphik und Emblematsh in ihn 
Besichungen und Fortwirkungen (Verdffentlichungen des Deutschen Vereins fiir Buchwesn 
und Schrifttum. Zum 100jahri Gedenken der Entzifferung der Hieroglyphen; Leipzi 
1923); C. P. Burger, Jr., “Het Hieroglyphenschrift van de Renaissance,” Het Boek, xm tte 
Hague, 1924), pp. 273-300; Hellmuth Rosenfeld, Das deutsche Bildgedicht. Seine antiken Va. 
bilder und seine Entwicklung bis sur Gegenwart (“Palaestra,” 199; Leipzig, 1935). I have not 
seen a work by Kar! Giehlow, although it may be pertinent here: “Die Hieroglyphenkunde ds 
Humanismus in der Allegorie der Renaissance,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen da 
allerh. Kaiserhauses, xxx, 1 (Wien, 1915). A thorough study of the Hieroglyphica by Hon- 
pollo (of whom not much is known) as an emblem book and its relation to, and influence m, 
other emblem books would be a worthwhile project. 

1° The lawmaker of imprese was Paolo Giovio. For comparisons of emblems with impres 


see ree pa II in Praz, Studies, pp. 47 ff.; Thompson, Bypaths, pp. 35 ff.; G. R. Redgrav, 


en and the Emblem Literature,” Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, x1 (Londa, 
1912), pp. 44 ff. 

u Se the interesting essay, with a brief bibliography of emblem books and a list of device 
and mottos, by Joseph von owitz, “Die Devisen und Motto des spateren Mittelaltes. 
Ein Beitrag zur Spruch ie,” Gesammelte Schriften, 1 (Berlin, 1852), pp. 283-406; of som 
interest for emblem-study is the essay in the same volume, “TIkonographie der Heiligen.” Alt 
of mottos and devices under various headings for use of poets, speakers, preachers may be fou! 
in Joannis Michaelis von der Ketten, A pelles Symbolicus (Amsterdam, 1699), 2 vols. 

2 See here a brief introduction by F. R. Hoffmann, Grundsiige einer Geschichte des Bilée- 
rithsels (Berlin, 1869). 

48 Discussion of the Stammbuch is in Friedrich Warnecke’s introduction to Emblems 
Nobilitatis. Stamm- und Wappenbuch von Theodor de Bry. Francofurti ad M., 1593 (Berlin 
1894); Hellmuth Rosenfeld, Das deutsche Bildgedicht, pp. 57-59; pertinent in this comparisa 
of emblem books with albums might be W. Rentzmann, Numismatisches Wappen-Lexicont 
Mittelalters und der Neuzeit (Halle, Saale, 1924); of slight interest is Tycho Brahe’s inscriptia 
in a copy of Alciati’s emblems (Leyden, 1591), used as an album: W. Prandtl, “Die Bibliothe 
des Tycho Brahe,” Phildbiblon, v (Wien, 1932), p. 297—is the book in Tycho Brahe’s librar 
(p. 324, item 57), Theatri humanae vitae (Basel, 1587), an emblem book used as an album 
A brief discussion of this genre is also found in W. Douglas Simpson’s article, “David é 
Necker’s Stammbuch of 1579,” Aberdeen University Library Bulletin, vir (nr. 43; June, 1931) 
Archer Taylor, Problems, pp. 87-88, note 38, gives a brief bibliography of the genre. 

4 See Harold Bayley, A New Light on the Renaissance displayed in Contemporary Emblen 
(London, 1909); cf. the “Anhangsel” in L. Volkmann, Bilderschriften; see the emblem book lj 
Friedrich Roth-Scholtz, Thesaurus Symbolorum ac Emblematum, i.e., Insignia Bibliopolars 
et Typographorum . . . (Niirnberg, 1730). 

% A thorough sketch of each group or type of emblems ought to be written, such as Pm 
has done for amatory emblems, Studies, ‘Profane and Sacred Love,” pp. 75 ff. 

16 See the thorough discussion in Praz, Studies, chap. ITI; A. Spamer, Das kleine Andadt 
bild vom XIV. bis sum XX. Jahrhundert (Miinchen, 1930), cnundialir chewtnn III. Jesuits ust 
emblems for doctrinal literature, increasing the length of the “message” to accompany 
pictures; they changed emblems from a secular to a devotional type of literature. 
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The Italian Andrea Alciati was the first and foremost of the emblema- 
tists, and his Emblematum Liber, first published in Augsburg in 1531, 
formed the model for the flood of emblem books which followed. For that 
reason, anyone new to the field of emblem literature should become thor- 
oughly acquainted with this work which established the tremendous vogue 
of emblem books. Alciati did not invent a new genre, but he deliberately 
and consciously devised the first book of emblems; it enjoyed such a vogue 
that it was countlessly translated, reprinted, enlarged, and imitated.” 
There were approximately 100 editions in the sixteenth century alone, a fact 
which has guaranteed Alciati’s abiding fame. There were, to be sure, books 
of an emblematical nature before Alciati, but these were “‘picture books” 
rather than emblem books in the meaning of Alciati and his followers." 

The inaccessibility of emblem books and the lack of comprehensive bibli- 
ographies have been thus far the chief obstacles for scholars. Many of these 
books are in Europe, often in uncatalogued private collections, and they 
need to be located and recorded and made more accessible. Reference and 
source books,’* encyclopedias, and histories of literature are of practically 
no help at all; they pass over emblems very rapidly, neglect them entirely, 
or even give an inaccurate picture of the genre. The only systematic bibli- 
ography has been the limited one by A. G. C. De Vries*® for Dutch emblem 
books up to the eighteenth century. A good source of bibliographical infor- 
mation has been the records of auction sales, catalogues of book dealers, 
catalogues of private libraries,” lists in emblem books themselves,” or 


“ Henry Green’s studies and the works by a)most all the scholars who have worked in the 
field of emblem literature refer again and again to Aiciati. Cf. Georges Duplessis, Les Emblémes 
@ Alciat (““Bibliothéque Internationale de |’Art. Les Livres a Gravures du XVIFP Siécle”’; Paris, 
1884); A Collection of the Emblem Books of Andrea Alciati in the Library of George Edward 
Sears (New York, 1888); Eustace F. Bosanquet, “‘The first Paris Edition of the Emblemes of 
Alciat, 1534,” The Library, 1v, 4th series (“Transactions of the Bibliographical Society,” 
2nd series, 1v; London, 1924), pp. 326-331. A minute and critical examination of the German 
translations of Alciati by Wolfgang Hunger (Paris, 1542) and Jeremias Held (Frankfurt, 1566) 
has been made by Max Rubensohn, Griechische Epigramme und andere kleinere Dichtungen in 
deutschen Ubersetsungen des XVI. und XVII. Jakrhunderts (“Bibliothek alterer deutscher 

Jbersetzungen,” 1-v; Weimar, 1897), pp. xlvi-clxxx. 

18 Often mentioned in this connection are the collections of fables, the Ars memorandi, the 

Ars moriendi, the Biblia Pauperum, the Danse macabre, the Heldenbuch, Kalendrier des Bergers, 
Sebastian Brant’s Narrenschi ff, Speculum Humanae Salvationis, editions of the Teuerdank, the 
Turnierbuch, the Physiologus, etc. See the excellent discussion in Thompson, Bypaths, pp. 41 ff. 
Interesting in this connection is Wilhelm Fraenger’s Aldeutsches Bilderbuch. Hans Weidits 
und Sebastian Brant (““Denkmale der Volkskunst,” 11; Leipzig. 1930). 
- ™ To mention here but very briefly such works as J. G. T. Griisse, Das sechzehnte Jahr- 
hundert in seinen Schriftstellern und ihren Werken (“Lehrbuch einer allgemeinen Literirge- 
schichte .. . ,” m1, 1; Leipzig, 1852), pp. 1138-1140, no. 314; ibid., Das siebsehnie Jahrhundert 
... (“Lehrbuch . .. ,” m1, 2; Leipzig, 1853), pp. 796-798, no. 219; Karl Goedeke, Grundriss 
\ sur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung aus den Quellen*, 11 (Dresden, 1886), p. 124, no. 300 and p. 
: 484, no. 162; Wm. Smith et al. (eds.), A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities*, 1 (London, 
* 1890), pp. 727-728; The Cambridge History of English Literature, vu (New York, 1911), p. 461 
(“Emblem-Books in English’) and pp. 536-537 (s.v. “Henri Estienne”’); a brief definition in 
W. F. Thrall and A. Hibbard, A Handbook to Literature (New York, 1936), p. 148. 

* A. G. C. De Vries, De Nederlandsche Emblemata. Geschiedenis en bibliographie tot de 18° 
eeuw (Amsterdam, 1899). Some listings are not strictly emblem books, but the information 
plus an introductory general survey is very well brought together. 

" A Catalogue of the Books, Autographs, Engravings, and Miscellaneous Articles belonging 
to the estate of the late John Allan (compiled by Joseph Sabin; New York, 1864); A Catalogue of 
the Library of John Allan with names and price of purchasers of each item (New York, 1865); 
Manuscript Catalogue of Emblem-Books in the Royal Library of Berlin (September, 1870—cited 
by Henry Green, Andrea Alciati and his Books of Emblems, 3 viii); the collection of John 
Bartlett: Catalogue of a Choice and Valuable Collection of Rare Books of Proverbs and Emblems, 
Donce of Death, etc., including many Books printed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and 
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even in works of contemporary authors.” These listings, however, give usu. 
ally nothing but the barest details and need to be examined further. There 
are unfortunately almost no available lists of emblem books in the libraries 
of Europe, and it is now a matter of conjecture what has happened to 
many libraries during the war. The brightest hope for a full bibliography of 


curiously illustrated Works. For Sale by Little, Brown and Co. (Boston, May 1, 1888); the col 
lection of George Spencer, Marquis of Blandford, afterwards Fifth Duke of Mar 
Symbola et Emblemata quae in’ Bibliothecd Blond Blandfordiense reperiuntur (London, 1809) ma 
Catalogus Librorum quae  Ribliothecae Blond fordiows nuper additi sunt (1814—cited by 
Green, Andrea Alciati and his Books of roe pene vii); Catalogue des Livres imprimés de 

Bi du Roi (ca. 1750 in Paris—cited by Henry Green, ibid., p. vii); Jacques-Charles 
Brunet, Manuel du Libraire et del Amateur de livres’, v1 (Paris, 1864), coll. 992-995, nos. 18561- 
18615; Catalog 0 Ragionato dei Libri d’arte e d’antichita posseduti dal Conte Cico, a 1 (Pisa, 
1821), pp. 313-334, nos. 1830-1977); Catalogue of the second Portion of the Valuable and Ez- 
tensive Library formed by the Reo. Thomas Corser, . . . comprising . an Extensive Series of 
Books of Emblems . . . which will be sold by auction . . . (March i? 1869), pp. 30 ff., nos. 352- 
526; Catalogue of the Fifth Portion of the very Valuable and Extensive Library of the Rev. Thomas 
Corser . . . comprisi sodlones Emblems . . . which will be sold by auction (July 11, 1871), 
pp. 12 ff. , hos. OS 1 3; "Catalogue of the Printed Books and Manuscripts bequeathed by Francis 
Douce, Esq. to the Bodleian we Oxford (Oxford, 1840); Holbein’s Dance of Death exhibited in 
elegant engravings on wood, with a Dissertation on the several Representations of that Subjed, 
by Francis Douce, Esq. . . . (London, 1858), PP 160-163; Henry Green, Manuscript Index of 
Emblem Books, 3000 Titles, 1300 Authors (sold in the Robert Hoe auction sale; New York, 
April-May, 1911); Catalogue de la Bibliothéque de M. Van der Helle (Paris, 1863—cited by 
Henry Green, Andrea Alciati and his Books of Emblems, p. vii), nos. 172-194, 1608-1818; 
Catalogue of Books of Emblems in the Library jh hy es Hoe (compiled by Carolyn Shipman: 
New York, 1908); Catalogue of the Library of Hoe of New York. Illuminated M anuscrifts, 





Inc unabula, . . ee. Part I... to be sold at Auction (New York City, 1911-1912), s.v. “Em- 
blems”; A Catalogue of the Printed Books, Manuscripts . . . collected by Henry Huth, with Cal 
lations and Bibliographical Descriptions, v (London, 1880), p p. 1754; A Descriptive Bibliography 
of the most Important Books in the English Language relating to the Art and History of Engraving 
of Prints by Howard C. Levis (London, 1912), Pp 336-338, 349-361, Supplement and Index 


(London, 1913); Iiustrated Catalogue of the Ne Collection of Miss Susan Minns of Boston, 
Mass... . To be sold May 2-3, 1922 .. . To be conducted by . . . The American Art Association, 
New York City; the collection of J. Ww. Remington: Catalogue of Books of Emblems, the property 
of an Amateur (sold at auction in London, August 18, 1869—cited by Henry Green, Andres 
Alciati and his Books of Emblems, p. viii); Ludwig Rosenthal, Catalogue 118: Shakespeare, his 
Works, his Times, his Influence. Including Emblem Books and Dances of Death (Hildegardstrasse 
16, Miinchen, ca. 1907); Catalogue des Livres Composant la Bibliothéque de feu M. le Baron 
James de Rothschild (Paris, 1884-1920); A Collection of the Emblem Books of Andrea Alciati in 
the Library of George Edward Sears (New York, 1888); An Essay towards a Collection of Books 
relating to Proverbs, Emblems, A pophthegms, Epitap $ and Ana, being a Catalogue of those a 
Keir, by William Stirling-M (London, 1860), pp. 111- 160; Manuscript Catalogue of 
emblem works in the library of Sir William Stirling-Maxwell (cited by Henry Green, Andres 
Alciati and his Books of E , Pp. vii); Manuscript Catalogue of Emblems in the Library of 
H. Yates Thompson of Thingwall near Liverpool (cited by Henry Green, idid., p. viii); R. W. P. 
De Vries, Catalogue de Livres précieux et rares (Amsterdam, 1900); Four Centuries of French 
Literature mainly in Superb Bindings by old and modern Masters . . . Collection of Mrs. Henry 
Walters. Public Sale. (New York City, April 23-25, 1941); Catalogue of the Val and Exten 
sive Library of Printed Books . . . of the late Henry White, Esq... . Sold . . . (London, 1902); 
White Knights Library. Catalogue of that distinguished and celebrated Library . . An 

Assemblage of Books of Emblems ... Part I... sold by auction (Pall-Mall, June 7-18, 1300) 

. sold by auction (June 22 ff., 1819). 

a Comparing one’s own book of emblems with those reviously published was not un 
common. Merely as an illustration, see Giovanni Ferro, Teatro d’Imprese (Venice, 1623); 
the preface to Ketten’s A pelles Symbolicus (ca. 1650); C. F. Menestrier, “Jugement des Auteurs 
qui ont écrit Devises,” Philosophie des Images (Paris, 1695), pp. 1, 20, 67. 

33 See Johann Fischart, Geschichthlitterung (Gargantua), zwolfit Capitel [237], where 
he mentions ‘ lemateschreiber” and their “Lehrgemal.” In Fischart’s preface to Mathias 
Holtzwart’s alee Tyrocinia (Strassburg, 1581), he mentions over a dozen authors 
who “mit etlichen Biichern den rechten weg zeygeten, wie die ware Emblemata nach rechter 
Art weren zustellen.” This preface is printed in Wilhelm Wackernagel, Johann Fischart von 
Strassburg* (Basel, 1874), pp. 5. 182-192, see especially pp. 190-191. 
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emblem literature lies in a promised companion volume to Mario Praz’s 
Studies.* In this country, a bibliography of emblem books has been under- 
taken at Duke University, and their entries total already over 1250 items. 
It would be of inestimable value if the many scholars and collectors in 
America, who own emblem books, could make this information available to 
the editors. A complete survey of American libraries has not yet been 
made, although there are excellent collections of emblem books available 
to scholars, for instance those at the Newberry Library, Harvard College 
Library, the Henry E. Huntington Library, Columbia University Library, 
Duke University Library, and a few others. Mario Praz mentions having 
examined collections at libraries in London, Oxford, and The Hague, as well 
as the private collection of Allan H. Bright and his own collection. 
Research on emblem books before the studies by Thompson and Praz 
was often marked with inaccuracies and had a dilettante air. In this century, 
the students of English literature have done the most work on emblems, 
and some excellent dissertations and articles have been written.* Several 


* The publishers, The Warburg Institute of London, wrote in February 1941 that the 
printing of the bibliography in Belgium had been interrupted by the German occupation. 
Proofs of pages 1 to 105, “Abraham a Sancta Clara to Menestrier,” had been printed. A letter 
from the Warburg Institute in July 1945 states that the publishers are still unable to say when 
Praz’s book will be available, although the manuscript was in the hands of the printer and that 
some delay must still be anticipated. As a reviewer of Praz’s Studi sui Concettismo so succinctly 
a Studies, xv1, 4 (1934), “A bibliography of emblems would have formed a useful 

ndix.’ 

”s The collaborators of this bibliography are Miss Lucetta J. Teagarden of the University 
of Texas and Allan H. Gilbert of Duke University. Prof. Gilbert was Chairman of the section, 
“General Topics [X: Literature and the Arts of Design,” at the Modern Language Association 
meeting of 1941; at that time two reports were given, “A Project for an Index to the Mottoes 
of Imprese”’ by Miss Emma Denkinger and “A Bibliography of Emblematic Literature” by 
Prof. Gilbert. Listed for the annual meeting of 1944 in the same division was a paper by Miss 
Ruth Wallerstein, “The Emblem-like Image in the Poetry of Andrew Marvel.” 

* Cited here are articles, dissertations, and studies not otherwise listed in this article. 
See: T. O. Beachcroft, “Quarles—and the Emblem Habit,” The Dublin Review, 188 (London, 
January, 1931), pp. 91-96; Sister Mary Louise Beutner, Spenser and the Emblem Writers (St. 
Louis University, Master of Arts dissertation, 1933); Friedrich Brie, Shakespeare und die 
Impresa-Kunst seiner Zeit (“Shak e-Jahrbuch,” 1; Berlin, 1914); Robert J. Clements, 
“Pen and Sword in Renaissance Emblem Literature,” Modern Language Quarterly, v (Seattle, 
1944), pp. 131-141; P. L. van Eck, Jr., “Een en ander uit de 17e eeuwse Nederlandse emble- 
mata,” [Mork’s] Magaszijn, xxi (1921), 1, pp. 169-178, 247-252; 1, pp. 13-24, 65-72—cited 
by Praz, Studies, p. 77; J. K. Floyer, “Some Emblem Books and thei Writers,” The Cornhill 
Magazine, L1, new series (London, 1921), pp. 324-333; Rev. James Ford, “Ut Pictura Poesis”— 
or an attempt to explain, in verse, the Emblemata Horatiana of Otho V aenius (with a bibliographi- 
cal note by W. Stirling-Maxwell—cited by Praz, Studies, p. 90; London, 1875); Rosemary Free- 
man, “George Herbert and the Emblem Books,” The Review of English Studies, xvu1 (1941), 
pp. 150-165; J. G. Fucilla, ““De Morte et Amore,” Philological Quarterly, x1v (Iowa City, 1935), 
pp. 97-104; W. Lansdown Goldsworthy, Shakespeare’s heraldic emblems* (London, 1928); 
Gordon S. Haight, “The Sources of Quarles’s Emblems,” The Library, xv1, fourth series 
(“Transactions of the Bibliographical Society,” xv1, second series; London, 1936), pp. 188-209; 
W. S. Hoole, “Thomas Middleton’s Use of imprese in Your Five Gallants,” Studies in Philology, 
x00 (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1934), pp. 215-223; J. L. Lievsay, “Stefano Guazzo and the Emble- 
mata of Andrea Alciati,” Philological Quarterly, xv (Iowa City, 1939), pp. 204 ff.; E. Man- 
dowsky, Untersuchungen sur Iconologie des Cesare Ripa (dissertation; Hamburg, 1934); James 
G. McManaway, “ ‘Occasion,’ Faerie Queene 11. iv. 4-5,” Modern Language Notes, xu1x (Balti- 
more, 1934), pp. 391-393; Francis S. Nipp, Emblem Literature and the English Poems of Richard 
Crashaw (University of Chicago Master of Arts Essay, 1938); M. Praz, “The lish Emblem 
Literature,” English Studies, xvi, no. 4 (Amsterdam, 1934), pp. 129-140; G. R. Redgrave, 
“Boissard’s Emblems,” Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, 1 (London, 1893), biblio- 
gtaphica] inquiry, p. 209; Gilbert R. Redgrave, “Emblems and Impresas,” The Bibliophile, 11 
(London, 1909), pp. 65-70, 141-145; Gilbert R. Redgrave, “Daniel and the Emblem Litera- 
ture,” Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, x1 (London, 1912), pp. 39-58; Arthur 
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emblem books have been reissued with notes”’ both before and since Henry 
Green’s facsimile reprints of Alciati and Whitney, but many more emblem 
books deserve a new edition.” If reprinting is not feasible for some volumes, 
they might be made more easily available through microfilm prints, 
Henry Green expressed the hope in 1866 already ‘“‘that the study of the 





Riimann, “‘Embleme-Biicher des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts,” Philobiblon, rx (1936), pp. 161- 
178; A. Salza, “Imprese e divise d’arme e d’amore nell’ ‘Orlando Furioso’ con notizia di alcunj 
trattati del 500 sui colori,” Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, xxxviui (cited by Praz, 
Studies, p. 86), pp. 333 ff.; R. Sillib, “Kurpfilzische Emblematik,” Kurpfdlzer Jahrbuch, m 
(1927—cited by Archer Taylor, Problems, p. 87), 210; H. A. Speckman, “Eene merkwaardige 
Titelplaat uit de 17de Eeuw,” Het Boek, vin (The Hague, 1919), pp. 18-28, referring to Dirck 
v. Coornhert; H. Thomas, ““The Emblemata Amatoria of Philip Ayres,” The Library, 1, third 
series (London, 1910), pp. 73-95—for brief comments on this article see M. Praz, “Stanley, 
Sherburne and Ayres as Translators and Imitators,” Modern Language Review, xx (Cambridge, 
1925), pertinent are pp. 430-431; E. N. S. Thompson, “Between the Shepheards Calender and 
the Seasons,” Philological Quarterly, 1 (Iowa City, 1922), pp. 23-30; Irma Tramer, Studien su 
den Anfingen der puritanischen Emblemliteratur in England. Andrew Willet—George Wither 
(University of Basel doctoral dissertation; Berlin, 1934); A. Warburg, “Delle ‘Imprese 
Amorose’ nelle pid antiche incisioni fiorentine,” Rivista d’Arte, 1 (1905), also found in his 
Gesammelite Schriften, 1 (Leipzig, 1932—cited by Praz, Studies, p. 51). See also: Allan Gilbert, 
The Symbolic Persons in the Mas of Ben Jonson (soon to be published by the Duke Uni- 
versity Press); D. J. Gordon, “The Imagery of Ben Jonson’s The Masque of Blacknesse and 
The Masque of Beautie,”’ Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, v1 (London, 1943), 
pp. 122-141; Emile Male, L’Art religieux ae le Concile de Trente (Paris, 1932), chap. 1x, 
pp. 383-428, on César Ripa; Allardyce Nicoll, Stuart Masques and the Renaissance Stage (New 
York, 1938), especially pp. 154 ff., “Emblems and Imprese”’; M. Praz, ““Emblema,” Enciclo- 
pedia Italiana, xm (1932), pp. 861-865, with figures and brief bibliography; M. Praz, “Im- 
presa,” Enciclopedia Italiana, xvii (1933), pp. 938-940, with figures and bibliography; 
A. Salza’s article, ““Imprese e devise . . . nell’ ‘Orlando Furioso,’” is also found in his Studi sy 
Ludovico Ariosto (Citta di Castello, 1914), pp. 141-218; Frances A. Yates, ““The Emblematic 
Conceit in Giordano Bruno’s De gli eroics furori and in the Elizabethan Sonnet Sequences,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, v1 (London, 1943), pp. 101-121, with plates. 

27 See: Christoph Murer, XL. Emblemata miscella nova . . . (Ziirich, 1622), reprinted ca. 
1820 in Ziirich; J. van Vloten (ed.), Jacob Cats. Alle de Wercken (Zwolle, 1862), 2 vols.; G. Daeli 
e Compagnia (publ.), Paolo Giovio, Ragionamento (Milan, 1863); Henry Greer and James 
Croston (eds.), photo-lithographic facsimile reprint for the Holbein Society of The Mirrovr of 
Maiestie, 1618 (Manchester, 1870); F. J. Furnivall (ed.), Francis Thynne, Emblemes and E 
grams (1600) (“Early English Text Society,” 42; London, 1876); Friedrich Warnecke (ed), 
Emblemata Nobilitatis. Stamm- und Wappenbuch. Theodor de Bry. Francofurti ad M., 1593 
(Berlin, 1894); Fr. Warnecke (ed.), Emblemata Saecularia. Kulturgeschichtliches Stamm- 
und Wappenbuch. Oppenhemii. Johann Theodor de Bry, 1611 (Berlin, 1894); Max Rooses 
(ed.), Hadrianus Junius, Emblémes. Réimpression de lV’ édition Plantinienne de 1565 (Ant- 
werp, 1901); Ch. Oulmont (ed.), Hécatomgraphie de Gilles Corrozet, libraire parisien (1540), 
chez Denys Janot ({Paris], 1905); Fritz Herrmann and Leonhard Kraft (eds.), Daniel Meisners 
Thesaurus Philopoliticus (Politisches Schatzkistlein) (Heidelberg, 1927), 2 vols., originally pub- 
lished in three parts in Frankfurt, 1623; Joost van dem Vondel, Den Gulden Winckel der Konst- 
lievende Nederlanders (Amsterdam, 1613), reprinted in volume 1 of his complete works in Am- 
sterdam, 1927 ff.; DeVaux de Lancey (ed.), Le Premier Livre des Emblémes composé par Guil- 
laume Guéroult, a Lyon, chez Balthazar Arnoullet, M.D.XXXX (“Société Rouennaise de Biblio- 
philes”; Rouen, 1937). 

8 To suggest but a few possibilities: Janus Jacobus Boissard, Emblematum liber (Frank- 
furt, 1593) and his Theatrum vitae humanae (Frankfurt, 1596); Jacobus Bornitius, Symbola e 
Emblemata politico-sacra et historico-politica* (Mainz, 1678); Arnold Freitag, Mythologia Ethica 
(Antwerp, 1579); Joachim Camerarius, Symbolorum et emblematum . . . four parts (Niirnberg, 
1590, 1595, 1596, 1604); Daniel Cramer, Emblemata Moralia nova (Frankfurt, 1630); Der 
Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft Nahmen, Vorkaben, Geméhlde und Worter (Frankfurt, 1646); 
Herman Hugo, Pia Desideria (Antwerp, 1624); Nicolaus Reusner, Emblemata partim ethica e 
physica (Frankfurt, 1581); Gabriel Rollenhagen, Nucleus Emblemaium selectissimorum 
(Cologne, 1611-1613); Johannes Sambucus, Emblemate (Antwerp, 1564); Georgius Stengelius, 
Ova Paschalia (Miinchen, 1635); Jacobus Typotius, Symbola divina et humana PPseuk 1600); 
Otho Vaenius, Amorum Emblemata (Antwerp, 1608), also his Amoris Divini Emblemata (Ant- 
werp, 1615), and his Quinti Horatii Flacci Emblemata imaginibus (Antwerp, 1607). 
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Emblem literature may be revived and other works find a. . . republica- 
tion.””** Even Johann Gottfried Herder comments on the lack of knowledge 
of the era when emblem literature was so popular.* 

Emblem books are a depository for many earlier literary and artistic 
traditions, themes, and opinions. One could, for instance, list the proverbs 
or mottos found so frequently on the emblems." The great use made of the 
fable in emblem literature has not been thoroughly discussed. The use of 
pictures in emblem books from the Dances of Death with their accompany- 
ing admonitions of memento mori would contribute to our knowledge of the 
survival of this popular theme.” In fact, there is need for a comprehensive 
study of the exact relation of emblem books to the types of illustrated lit- 
erature that preceded them. A rather fascinating as well as valuable study 
would be the relationship between emblems, especially the so-called heroical 
emblems, and heraldry; the two are very closely linked, but no one has 
said much about it. It has been shown that emblem books exerted a great 
influence on the literature of their time in England, notably on the Eliza- 
bethan and metaphysical poets; no one has attempted to show the influence 
of emblems, for example, on seventeenth-century German literature, al- 
though this might help to understand German baroque lyrics, so often re- 
garded incomprehensible.* 

There are many problems in emblem literature, truly an “untapped” 
field. Perhaps one could start by discussing the geographical distribution of 
emblem books with a study of emblem literature for one specific country. 
One reads that emblems are widely known in Italy, France, the Netherlands, 
and England, while scholars have overlooked the fact that emblems are 


* Henry Green, Whitney, p. vii. 

® Herder, writing about J. V. Andreae (1586-1654): “Er lebte, was Kunst und Dichtung 
anbetrifft, in Zeiten, da man die Embleme sehr liebte. In Italien und Spanien war die Periode 
der grossen Dichter vorbei; dagegen war teils aus ihren Werken, teils aus den Gemilden 
mancher grossen Kiinstler eine Liebhaberei an Symbolen, bedeutenden Attributen, Allegorien 
usw. auch in das Gebiet der Buchstaben und Gedanken gekommen, die, um die Wahrheit zu 
gestehen, den menschlichen Geist zwar erweiterte, aber die Kunst verengte. Eine grosse Menge 
symbolisch-emblematischer Biicher und Verzeichnisse erschien zu Ende des 16. undim Anfang 
des 17. Jahrhunderts. Warum? Die Geschichte dieser Zeit und dieses Geschmackes liegt noch 
sehr im Dunkeln.” As quoted in A. Riimann, Philobiblon, x, p. 161. 

“ One might follow such a plan as used in J. Dielitz, Die Wahl- und Denkspriiche, Feldge- 
schreie, Losungen, Schlacht- und V olksrufe besonders des Mittelalters und der Neuseit (Frankfurt, 
1888). Henry Green, Shakespeare, pp. 302 ff., slightly touches upon the use of fables and of 
proverbs (pp. 318 ff.) in emblems; see a comment by Archer Taylor, The Proverb (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1931), p. 176. 

® A. Diirrwichter, “Die Totentanzforschung,” Festschrift Georg von Hertling . . . darge- 
bracht von der Gorres-Gesellschaft (Miinchen, 1913), already said of this problem: “Dabei zeigte 
sich nebenbei das verhiltnismassig reiche Fortleben des Totentanzes nach Einzelszene wie 
Reihe in der fast ganz verschollenen Emblemata-Literatur des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts. Wie 
viel aus ihr wieder Exlibris, Stammbiicher und Kalender geschépft haben, dafiir habe ich nur 
zufallige Andeutungen erhalten.” Henry Green, Shakespeare, p. 56, said there was little doubt 
as to the emblematical character of the Dance of Death, although he wrongly lists it as an 
emblem book. See comments by E. N. S. Thompson, Bypaths, pp. 41-42. One would like to 
examine all the emblem books by Gilles Corrozet, one of the earliest emblematists, to see if 
any influences of the Dance of Death appear in them; he wrote French verses in four-line 
strophes for a series of woodcuts by Holbein, ‘‘Simulachres et histoirées faces de la mort”; 
Georg Oemmler, Martin Luther’s brother-in-law, latinized these in six-line stanzas, “Imagines 
mortis.” 

* One could start perhaps by making an index of significant words and ideas in Alciati 
and then compare it with either a single baroque writer or with an anthology of baroque verse. 
Cf. T. O. Beachcroft, "Conban--aall the Baroque Style,” The Criterion, xm (London, April, 
1934), pp. 407-425, especially 421 ff. 
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very well known in Germany. In such a discussion, well-known authors 
whose books reached many editions would easily show themselves. Biogra- 
phies of such authors in relation to the emblems they executed would be 
valuable; these men were often representative men of letters. Some books 
with emblematical characteristics, Tkones, were collections of portraits of 
the nobility who were often the patrons of emblem books, of famous men of 
history, and of representative men of the time—a “Renaissance Who's 
Who.” There are a number of emblematists among them. There has been 
no comprehensive study of this particular type of book, which includes 
some very attractive volumes. One might also trace the history of one 
popular individual emblem, beginning with those from Alciati, as J. G, 
Fucilla and others did with “De Morte et Amore,” and as he suggests, may 
be done with “Mutuum Auxilium.” Alciati’s probable sources could be 
cited, his treatment of the theme discussed, and the literary influence of 
Alciati’s emblem traced further. 

Nearly all emblem books were reprinted and reissued, and many hada 
score or more editions. It would be therefore difficult in some instances, but 
nonetheless worthwhile, to study comparatively the various editions of one 
popular author. Why was his emblem collection popular? What were his 
sources? What were the influences on later emblematists or writers? Why, 
for instance, did Hieremias Drexelius ask in the preface to the third edition 
of his Zodiacus Christianus (Cologne, 1632) that the first two editions be 
discarded? A history of Christian Scriver’s Gotthold’s Emblems might make 
an interesting story; it was published in a fourth edition in Edinburgh in 
1876, having been translated from the twenty-eighth German edition of 
1846, the original edition of which was done in Magdeburg in 1671* 


The Heart of Man is the American title of an emblem book published at 
Harrisburg in 1851; we know very little about its history except that it isa 
translation of Der geistliche Sittenspiegel which has roots in French, Dutch, 
and German volumes of the early seventeenth century. A new discussion 
and history of Otho Vaenius’s popular volumes of emblems would bring 
much clarity into the maze of their translations, borrowings, editions, and 


4 Miss Rosemary Freeman does not indicate whether she knows that Alciati was also 
translated into German: “It [the Emblematum Liber] was wedged between solemn and cum- 
brous annotations, translated into French, Italian, English, and Spanish, and modified and 
imitated everywhere.” Quoted from The Review of English Studies, xvu1, p. 150. In reality, by 
actual count, one finds that more emblem books were printed in Germany by far than in any 
other country. 

* Alciati has, of course, been discussed most fully, only a few others rather nee 
There are a few brief biographies in Green, Whitney, pp. 268 ff. See: Dante Bianchi, “L’opera 
letteraria et storica di Andrea Alciato,” Archivio Storico Lombardo, xx, anno XL, ser. quarta 
(Milan, 1913), pp. 5-130; Paul E. Viard, André Alciat (Paris, 1926); Hans de Giacomi, Andreas 
Alciatus (Basel, 1934). A brief life of Jacob Cats, “‘a glory that still shines,” according to Henry 
Green, is in the introduction to Richard Pigot (ed.), Moral Emblems with aphorisms, adages, and 
proverbs, of all ages and nations, from Jacob Cats and Robert Farlie. Illustrations freely rendered 
from designs found in their works by John Leighton (London, 1860); G. Derudder, Un pode 
néerlandais, Cats, sa vie et ses oeuvres (Calais, 1898), part II, chapter I, “‘Poésies embléma- 
tiques.” Cf. Paul Allut, C. FP. Menestrier, Recherches sur la Vie et sur les Ouvrages, suivies d'un 
Recueil de Lettres inédites . . . (Lyon, 1856); brief discussion of the life and works of Hadrianus 
Junius in Denald Gordon, “ ‘Veritas Filia Temporis’—Hadrianus Junius and Geoffrey Whit- 
ney,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 11 (London, 1939-1940), pp. 228-240. 

* Gotthold’s Emblems: or, Invisible things understood by things that are made. By Christian 
Scriver, Minister of Magdeburg, in 1671. Translated from the 28th German edition by the Res. 
Robert Menzies, Hoddam. 4th edition. Edinburgh, 1876 {printed also in Boston in 1868]. In the 
preface the translator suggests as a problem the translation of Dr. Tholuck’s Stunden der 
Andacht. 
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influences. The same may be said of Hugo’s Pia Desideria, the book 
called Mikrokosmos, Parvus Mundus, Diego de Saavedra Fajardo’s Idea 
de un Principe Politico Christiano, Guillaume de la Perriére’s Le Théatre 
de bons Engins, the Typus Mundi, the Thronus Cupidinis, the Emblemata 
amatoria,*” of emblem books by Hadrianus Junius, Mignault, Jacob Cats, 
Paradin, Georgette de Montenay, Joannes David, Taurellus, Typotius, 
and many others. A close comparison of the 1534 Paris editions of Alciati’s 
emblems by E. F. Bosanquet revealed a theretofore unknown earlier edi- 
tion, which gave rise to interesting speculations why Christian Wechel had 
issued another edition in that year. 

Emblems have been grouped into various categories according to motifs 
for Alciati and some others, but we have no good idea of the most popular 
figures in emblem books as a genre and how they are used (e.g. animals, ar- 
row, birds, candle, cloud, cross, Cupid, fire, fish, flowers, grain, heart, star, 
torch, trees, Venus, vices, virtues, etc.). What was the actual influence of 
the medieval habit of allegory and symbolism on emblems? Was the seven- 
teenth-century tendency to represent things in images and symbols depend- 
ent on a medieval model? Why did emblems appeal to an age given over to 
the ‘marvelous, sensuous, and didactic’’? 

More should be said about the religious use of emblems, and some of the 
most attractive volumes are strictly religious, usually Catholic, emblem 
books. These were often studied as a pleasing and pious diversion. Many 
were for use for preachers. Which saints are found in them? What is the 
nature of emblem books centered around the Virgin? How was the Bible or 
the Scriptures emblematized? What is the exact nature of emblematized 
catechisms? To what extent were emblem books used in the training of 
students in the schools? We know that this habit spread as far as to Spain. 
When did it begin, and why or where did it stop? What changes or adapta- 
tions did the Jesuit emblem books undergo in Protestant lands? There is no 
history of the devotional use of emblems. Did such emblems begin with 
Georgette de Montenay, as is sometimes said? To what classes of society 
and to what vocations did the emblem appeal in the different decades of its 
popularity and decline? Which types of emblem book appealed especially 
to the unsophisticated classes? When did emblem literature lose its vigor 
only to become often a crude book of devotions for children? What caused 
the emblem book to pass out of favor with the cultured public? 

The artistic history of the emblem has been almost completely neglected. 
Who were the illustrators of emblems? The most famous ones we know,™ 
but many fine pictures remain as yet unidentified as to engraver or wood- 
cutter.** A few artists are discussed briefly in widely scattered histories of 
art but with little mention of their contribution to the field of emblems. The 
emblem books were dependent on the press and on the engravings for their 


* See discussion of these books in Praz, Studies, chapter III, passim. 

* For example, Jost Amman, Boetius 4 Bolswerth, Giulio Bonasone, Theodor de Bry, 
Christopher a Sichem, Crispin de Passe, Abraham Diepenbeck, Cornelis and Théodore Galle, 
Gerard de Jode, Matthius Merian, Girolamo Porro, Egidius Sadeler, Bernard Salomon, Hans 
Sibmacher, Virgil Solis, Tobias Stimmer, Otho Vaenius, Hieronymous Wierx, Pierre Woeiriot. 
An individual artist often engraved or cut plates for several books of emblems (e.g. Crispin de 
sare and a comparison of the different sets of plates by the same artist might reveal interest- 
ing facts. 

*® See here an interesting article: Adolf Hauffen, “Die Quellen von Fischarts Ehezucht- 
biichlein,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, xxvu (Halle a. S., 1895), pp. 308-350, notably 
chapter V: “Tobias Stimmers Zeichnungen und Alciatis Embleme.” 
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popularity; they were specifically made often to “delight the eye,” and for 
that reason it was of great importance to have skillful illustrators and artis. 
tic illustrations. Some emblem books are truly of surpassing beauty and are 
minutely, delicately, and charmingly executed. The engravers of emblems 
contributed enormously to their popularity. It is an accepted fact that the 
lack of excellent workmen on copper or wood and the backward state of 
these arts resulted in the slow popularity of the genre in England. So one 
might pose the question: how far was the development of the art of engray- 
ing on wood and copper responsible for the popularity of emblem literature? 

From the start emblem books were thought of as being utilitarian, in so 
far that they were to serve as books of patterns for painters, artists, sculp- 
tors, goldsmiths, glass-cutters, embroiderers, and designers. They were also 
to be useful volumes for orators, preachers, poets, teachers, and men of 
learning. It was hoped that from the emblems and the beautiful borders 
about them, one could find motifs suitable for funerals, nuptials, triumphs, 
and dramas. Prefaces to editions and translations of Alciati again and again 
mention the utilitarian aspect of the book, and for this reason many edi- 
tions of Alciati’s emblems are essentially books of decorator’s patterns; the 
pictures are framed in elaborate borders. In some emblem books this 
utilitarian use was stressed to such a degree that the book almost no longer 
has emblematical character or intention, as Cesare Ripa’s Iconologia (Rome, 
1593).4° These books, which are collections of patterns and motifs to serve 
as ornaments, are not adequately described anywhere. Nor is there any 
account as to the actual decorative use of emblems as adornments by 
artists, architects, and craftsmen on jewels, clothes, banners, houses, vases, 
cards, rugs, weapons, shields, etc. 

It may be conjectured that one great appeal of the emblem books in 
the last decades has been the great panorama of Renaissance and baroque 
life which unfolds in their pages. Unconsciously for the most part, they 
reveal interestingly the contemporary life of the people of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The emblem itself is often placed in a contemporary 
background, completely independent of the emblem itself, and from these 
settings we could discuss with quite some accuracy for this era its customs, 
dress, mores, house interiors and exteriors, religious and domestic scenes, 
furniture, pastimes and recreation, games and sports, banqueting, serenad- 
ing, hunting, public buildings and squares, professions, and views of cities. 
Very little has been said about this aspect of emblem books, nor about 
emblem books with geographical intent, for example. 

It is dangerous and difficult usually to state that an author borrowed or 


* Cf., among others, Otho Vaenius, Emblemata sive Symbola . . . Devises ou Emblemes pout 
princes, gens del’ Eglise, gens de guerre et aultres (Brussels, 1624); Daniel de la Feuille, Devises a 
Emblemes . .. (Amsterdam, 1691), and Livre nouveau et utile pour toutes sortes des artistes 
(Amsterdam, 1693); Christian Weidling, Emblematische Schatz-Kammer, welche einen sehr 
grossen Reichthum der allerangenehmsten Sinnbilder . . . solche in Reden, Predigten etc. niitzlich 
anzuwenden (Leipzig, 1702); Oculum animumque delectans Emblematum Repositorium ... 
(Niirnberg, 1718 and later editions); Nicolas Verrien, Recueil d’Emblémes, Devises, Médailles, 
et Figures Hieroglyphiques ... (Paris, 1724); Lacombe de Prezel, Dictionnaire iconologique 
(Paris, 1755); G. B. Boudard, Iconologie (Parma, 1759); Jean Charles de Lafosse, Nouvelle 
Iconologie historique (Paris, 1768); J. R. de Petity, Manuel des artistes et des amateurs ... 
(Paris, 1770); Gravelot et Cochin, Iconologie par Figures (Paris, ca. 1790), 4 vols.; Filippo 
Pistrucci, Iconologia (Milan, 1819-1821), 2 vols.; B. S. Castellanos de Losada, Iconologia 
cristiana y gentilica (Madrid, 1850) ; Albert Ig, Allegorien und Embleme (Wien, 1882-1885), and 
a new series, Martin Gerlach (ed.), ANegorien (Wien, 1900); not entirely pertinent but very 
interesting is R. Koch, Das Zeichenbuch* (Offenbach, 1926). 
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even plundered his emblems from one of the many possible sources, yet we 
know that the repetition of plates, themes, and pictures from volume to 
volume and from country to country was tremendous. Alciati was, of course, 
the source of inspiration for many of the succeeding emblematists, but we 
have no accurate statement as to the extent of borrowing from Alciati or 
from other emblematists. J. G. Fucilla suggests as a problem the further 
investigation of Alciati’s emblems that lie dispersed outside the realm of 
emblema collections, especially the literary influence of Alciati on authors 
who are not primarily known as emblem writers. This could be extended 
to many another emblematist as well. One of the most important influences 
of emblems was their application in other poetry rather than in their use in 
the emblem books proper. We could trace considerable contemporary criti- 
cism by emblematists of great men of their day; we could also trace literary 
notions in emblem books, as R. J. Clements has already done. An interesting 
cultural essay could be written on the range of reading of the emblematists, 
for they quote liberally and annotate in some detail their often long com- 
mentaries in verse and prose.“ Which great writers of the various ages are 
quoted and emblematized most often? What are the literary sources of 
emblems? A more detailed statement is needed on the international char- 
acter of emblem books; many of them are in polyglot editions. 

Finally, there is a great need for an essayistic sketch with a sympathetic 
approach to emblem literature, which would try to describe the true appeal 
of the genre to the various estates during the Renaissance and the period of 
baroque. We should like to know what the various literary and pictorial 
charms of emblems were, what the characteristics of an emblem book are, 
what the purpose of such books was, what its conventions were, what mate- 
rials were adapted to their purposes, what the influences were, who the 


authors were, what use was made of such books, where one finds them, 
what caused emblems to be forgotten, and why there is so little interest in 
the genre today. Future editions of our many lexicographic and encyclo- 
pedic histories of literature and art will surely welcome such a paper. 
HENRI STEGEMEIER 


University of Illinois 


“ Perhaps such reading affected the author’s style or use of a verse-form; see, e.g., E. N.S. 
Thompson, Bypaths, p. 64 on Spenser’s use of blank verse. 





CHAUCER’S METRICAL PROSE 


“NO DOUBT,” said Professor Lawrence, “the sudden drop from verse, 
which the great poet employed with such mastery, to prose, which was even 
in his hands awkward and undistinguished, accounts in part for our feeling 
that the Melibeus is dull, though I do not recall having seen this empha- 
sized.’”* But the drop from verse to prose is not so sudden as Professor 
Lawrence implies, and I do not recall any adequate recognition of the quan- 
tity of scannable passages in this prose. In fact, Professor Tatlock, arguing 
for the priority of the Troilus from the duplication of Troilus i, 956 and 
Melibeus 2244, ““He hasteth wel that wisly kan abyde,” says surprisingly: 
“But the striking thing is that not only are the words in Melibeus identical 
with those in the Troilus—they form a complete metrical line, which stands 
out as conspicuously from Chaucer’s amorphous prose as a flint in a mass 
of clay.’” And Skeat, in his note on HF 623, implied a doubt that Chaucer’s 
“translation of Boethius or his Tale of Melibeus is in a sort of rhythmical 
prose.’ 

It is a familiar fact that English prose often falls naturally into metrical 
patterns—otherwise it would have gone hard with our poets—and that 
occasional lines of verse come unexpectedly, and unwanted, into the most 
prosaic writing. Certain modern writers have deliberately cultivated a semi- 
concealed meter in their prose for special effects; and nearly four centuries 
before Chaucer Aelfric had incorporated in the prose of his homilies the 
patterns of Anglo-Saxon versification. Whether Chaucer was cognizant of 
this or not, he may well have known the alliterative prose of the “Katherine 
Group” of saints’ lives, and it would be natural for him, in making the transi- 
tion from verse to prose at the beginning of the Melibeus, to experiment with 
a hybrid form. At any rate, the opening paragraphs of the Melibeus are 
so obviously metrical that one can with difficulty believe that the large 
proportion of blank verse lines is accidental. 

To make this peculiar phenomenon as readily clear as possible I copy 
off ll. 2157-2185 (ll. 967-995 in Robinson) from Manly’s text, printing the 
blank verse lines in the usual way (except for initial captials), but indenting 
the portions which, though sometimes metrical, do not conform to the 
decasyllabic or five-stress iambic pattern. Here the proportion of blank verse 
to non-blank verse is remarkably high, much higher than in any later prose 
that I have examined. Even in Dickens and Blackmore more than two con- 
secutive lines are unusual, whereas in this short passage from Chaucer 
there are three groups of three consecutive lines and five groups of four. 


1 W. W. Lawrence, “The Tale of Melibeus,” in Essays and Studies in Honor of Carleton 
Brown, New York, 1940, p. 100. 

2 J.S. P. Tatlock, The Development and Chronology of Chaucer's Works, Chaucer Society, 
1907, pp. 193 f. 

: This was apropos of Chaucer’s use of the word cadence. The Eagle was saying that 
Chaucer had made books, songs, and ditties “In ryme, or elles in cadence.” Robinson, ad loc. 
sees a possible reference “to unrimed or alliterative verse, or even to the rhythm of prose,” 
and cites Miss Hammond’s note on Lydgate’s use of the word, with evidence of a general mean- 
ing of “rhythm” in the fifteenth century. I suggest that in Chaucer and Gower (Confessio IV, 
2414) the word signifies merely “prose.” In music a cadence is a melodic ending (certain forms 
of which were already stereotyped by the fourteenth century) and corresponds to stops in 
written language; cf. the semantic development of period. It seems very unlikely that to 
Chaucer cadence implied anything similar to what is meant to-day by “rhythmical prose” 
(i.e. prose with conscious balance and emphasized rhythms) or “‘cadenced prose,” or even prost 
marked by Ciceronian clausulae. 
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Not all of the “lines” are equally good, to be sure, but nearly all could be 
aralleled in Chaucer’s freer handling of verse—for instance, in parts of the 
Troilus or the Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologue and Tale.‘ Nor is the rhythm 
altogether satisfying, either as prose or as verse. But whether artistically 
good or not, they are metrically good enough to pass. 


A yong man 
called Melibeus myghty and riche 
bigat 
vp on his wif that called was Prudence 
a — which that called was Sophie / 


on 
a day bifel that he for his desport 
is went in to the feeldes hym to pleye / 
His wif and eek his doghter hath he laft 
inwith his hous of which the dores weren 
faste yshette / 
Thre of his olde foos han it espied 
and setten 
laddres to the walles of his hous 
and by dowes ben entred / and betten his wif and 
wounded his doghter with fyue mortal woundes 
in fyue sondry places / this is to seyn 
in hir feet in hir handes in 
hir erys in hir nose and in hir mouth 
and leften hire for deed and wenten awey / 
Whan Melibeus retourned was 
in to his hous and seigh al this meschief 
he lyk a mad man 
rentynge his clothes gan to wepe and crye / 
Prudence his wyf as ferforth as she dorste 
bisoughte hym of his wepyng for to stynte / 
but nat for thy he gan to crye and wepen 
euere lenger the more / 
This noble wif Prudence remembred hire 
vp on the sentence of Ouyde in his book that cleped is 
the remedie of loue where as he seith / 
He is a fool that destourbeth the moder to wepe 
in the deth of hir child til she 
haue wept hir fille as for a certeyn tyme / 
and thanne shal man doon 
his diligence with amyable wordes 
hir to reconforte 
and preye hire of hir wepyng for to stynte / 
For which resoun this noble wyf Prudence 
suffred hir housbonde for to wepe and crye 
as for a certeyn space / and whan she say 
hir tyme she seyde hym in this wise 
Allas my lord quod she why make ye 
youre self for to be lyk a fool / For sothe 
it aperteneth nat to a wys man 
to maken swich a sorwe / 
youre doghter with the grace of god shal warisshe 
and escape / and 
al were it so that she right now were deed 


‘ Or these four lines (498, 513, 558, 727) from WBProl: 

As was the sepulcre of hym Daryus... 

I trowe I loved hym best, for that he... 

To pleyes of myracles, and to mariages .. . 

No thyng forgat he the care and the wo. 
For random examples cf. CYT 1074, 1098-1100, 1215, 1226; cf. also NPT 3053, 3057, 3237. 
Note also Troilus 1, 535 f., rv, 852 f., where the line ends with a preposition followed by its 
object in the next line. 
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ye ne oghte nat as for hir deth youre self 
to destroye / 
Senek seith the wise man shall nat take 
to greet disconfort for the deth of his children / but certes he shoulde suffren jt 
in pacience as wel as he abideth 
the deth of his owene propre persone / 
This Melibeus answerde anon and seyde 
What man quod he sholde of his wepyng stynte 
that hath so greet a cause for to wepe / 
Tesu Crist oure lord hym self wepte 
for the deth of Lazarus his freend / 
Prudence answerde Certes wel I woot 
attempree wepyng is no thyng defended 
to hym that sorweful is amonges folk 
in sorwe 
but it is rather graunted hym to wepe / 
The Apostle Poul vn to the Romayns writeth 
Man shal reioyse with hem that maken ioye 
and wepen with swich folk as wepen / 
But though attempree wepyng be [y]graunted* 
outrageous wepyng certes is defended 
Mesure of wepyng sholde be considered 
after the lore that techeth us Senek / 
What that thy freend is deed quod he 
lat nat thyne eyen to moyste ben of teerys 
ne to muche drye 
al thogh the teerys come to thyne eyen 
lat hem nat falle / and whan thou hast forgoon 
thy freend 
do diligence to geten another freend 
and this is moore wysdom than for to wepe 
for thy freend which 
that thou hast lorn for ther inne is no boote / 
and therfore 
if ye gouerne yow by sapience 
put away sorwe out of youre herte / 
Remembre yow that Iesus Syrak seith 
A man that is 
ioyous and glad in herte it hym conserueth 
florisshynge in his age but soothly 
sorweful herte maketh his bones drye / 


* Robinson reads ygraunted, which is not among Manly’s variants (vm, 213). 


Anyone who chooses may scan the rest of the Melibeus in this fashion. 
He will find, I think, that Chaucer soon wearied of his new method. I 
select, almost at random, three shorter passages as specimens: the first, 
that containing the Troilus line; the second, the proverb used in WBProl 
287 ff. (with the parallel, apparently not noted by Skeat or Robinson to 
WBProl 112); the third, from the close of the Tale. 


Thanne dame Prudence whan that she say how that hir housbonde 
shoop hym for to wreke hym on his foos 
and to 
bigynne werre she in ful humble wise 
whan 


she say hir tyme seide hym thise wordes / 
My lord quod she 
I yow biseche 5 as hertely as I dar 
and kan ne haste yow nat to faste and for alle gerdons 
as yif - audience / For Piers Alfonce 
seit 
Who so that dooth to thee outher good or harm 
haste thee nat to quiten it for in this 
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wise thy freend wol abyde and 
thyn enemy shal the lenger lyve in drede / 
The prouerbe seith 
he hasteth wel that wysly kan abide 
and in wikked haste is no profite / [2241 ff.] 


as Rhy youre ferthe reson ther ye seyn 


the rue os of wommen kan hide thynges 
t they woot nat as who seith that 
a womman kan nat hide that she woot / 
Sire thise wordes been vnderstonde of wommen 
that ben iangleresses and wikked / 
of whiche wommen men seyn that thre thynges 
dryuen a man out of his hous that is to seyn 
smoke droppyng of reyn and wikked wyues / 
and of swiche wommen seith Salomon that 
it were bettre dwellen in a desert 
than with a womman that is riotous / 
And sire by youre leue that am nat I / 
for ye han ful ofte assayed my grete silence and 
my grete pacience and eek how wel 
that I kan hiden and hele 
thynges that men oghte secreely to hyde / [2275 ff.] 


And whan the day came that hise aduersaries 
sholde appieren in his presence / he spak 
to hem ful goodly and seyde in this wise / 
Al be it so that of youre pride and hie 
presumpcioun and folie 
and of yao necligence and vnkonnynge / 
ye 
mysborn yow and trespased vn to me / 
yet for as muche as I 
se and biholde youre grete humylitee / 
and that ye been sory and repentant 


of youre giltes / it constreyneth me to do yow grace and mercy / 


Wherfore I receyue yow to my grace / and 
foryeue yow outrely all the offenses 


inuries and wronges that ye haue doon ageyn me and myne / 


to this effect and to this ende that god 


of his endelees mercy / wole at the tyme of oure dyynge 


foryeuen vs oure giltes t : we han 
trespassed to hym in this wrecched world / 

For doutelees if we be sory and repentant of 
the synnes and giltes whiche we han tres 

in the sighte of oure lord god / 

he is so free and so merciable / 

that he wol foryeuen vs oure giltes / 
and bryngen vs to the blisse that neuere hath ende 
Amen [3065 ff.] 


Compared with the beginning of the Melibeus these passages are not 
impressive as examples of metrical prose. Yet if they are compared with the 
Parson’s Tale or the Boece, it will be seen that nowhere has Chaucer in- 
dulged his ear, whether deliberately or unconsciously, with metrical insets 
in his prose as he has in the Melibeus.5 Just what this signifies it would be 


5 So, at any rate, it seems to my ear. Both in the Parson’s Tale and in the Boece there are 
scattered examples of blank verse. In the Person’s Tale I find fewer in the Penitence portions 
than in the part on the Sins, but nowhere in anything like the same pr 
tive groups, as at the beginning of the Melibeus. The same I find true of 
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hazardous to guess. As I have said, the possibility of mere accident is dif. 
ficult to assume. If, as some have conjectured on other grounds, the Melibeus 
was translated specially for the Canterbury Tales, it might well be that 
Chaucer adopted this device to smooth the transition from verse to prose, 
and having established the effect in the opening paragraphs relaxed his 
plan of high metrical frequency as he proceeded. Or perhaps, whenever the 
translation was made, he was experimenting with a novel kind of artistic 
prose. 

We have few standards by which to gauge Chaucer’s intention when he 
turned his pen from verse to prose and few tests by which to measure the 
result. If we knew better than we now do, or can ever hope to do, how his 
language sounded in ordinary spoken prose—not merely the values of 
vowel and consonant, the actual state of final -e, and the spoken accent on 
words which in verse appears variable, but also the inflection and tune—we 
should be in a better position to pass judgment on Chaucer’s prose. We can 
observe, of course, his syntax and the length and variety of his sentences, 
but the rhythm of his prose we are hardly able to estimate; and after 
lucidity, rhythm is the great criterion of all good prose. Though it does not 
follow that metrical dexterity will carry over into a poet’s prose, and though 
a good deal of Chaucer’s metrical skill may be the result of facility rather 
than careful art, it remains a reasonable hypothesis, I think, that Chaucer 
had a good ear and that (for once, anyway) he might want to see what 
would be the effect of imposing a marked iambic pattern, in the manner 
of what we now call blank verse, on the sentences of his translation from the 
French of Renaud de Louens; and close as the translation is to its original, 
it leaves abundant room for his metrical experiment. He seems to have 
been soon satisfied, however; and that is to his credit. 

PauLt F. Baum 


Duke University 
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THE HISTORICAL PRESENT IN NARRATIVE LITERATURE, 
PARTICULARLY IN MODERN GERMAN FICTION 


I 


ONE of the interesting devices in the art of narration is the so-called his- 
torical or dramatic present, in German also referred to as narrative present 
(erzihlendes Prisens). Ancient in origin but still somewhat controversial, 
this device has played a more conspicuous part in narrative literature than 
seems generally realized. Especially more recent German fiction abounds 
with it, a fact which has not been given the benefit of much detailed study. 

The older stages of literature have been well scrutinized by the gram- 
marians regarding the historical present. Special studies bear vivid testi- 
mony to their generally manifested interest in this peculiarity, viewed 
linguistically as well as stylistically." Many an excellent and stimulating 
observation has come forth as the result of this interest. The nearer to 
contemporary literature, however, the fewer and less specific the com- 
mentaries on the historical present. In spite of its extensive and intriguing 
role in recent German fiction it has not drawn any appreciable attention 
even from those who, after the grammarians, should be most concerned, 
namely the numerous authors of treatises on the art of narration.? Perhaps 
the reason for this is that the historical present is regarded as too incidental 
an aspect of the style of narration to be credited with much significance. 
At any rate, our picture is far from complete. Yet even a cursory survey 
of the role played by the narrative present in modern German fiction suf- 
fices to convince one that it deserves special consideration. Many German 
writers give proof, either consciously or unconsciously, of a marked predi- 
lection for the narration in the present tense. Even though Thomas Mann 
defines the narrator as raunenden Beschwirer des Imperfekts,* it is not 
uncommon that entire novels are written in the present tense. As an example 
of fairly recent date we mention Werfel’s Das Lied von Bernadette (1941). 
This type represents, of course, the extreme in the utilization of the nar- 
rative device in question. For the greater part one still finds the situation 
to be a matter of the narrator’s varying, either occasionally or frequently, 
between the past and the present, with the techniques employed ranging 
from a more or less indiscriminate to a highly systematic procedure. Kolben- 
heyer’s novel, Das gottgelobte Herz (1938), provides us with a fine illustration 
of the latter. What strikes us here is that whenever the principal character 
of the story, namely Margarete Ebner, is at all involved in the action, the 
narrator uses the present tense. The heroine might be said to be presented 
in a series of close-ups, to speak in terms of the cinema, while all other 
action, given consistently in the past, forms the background. 


! B. Boezinger, Das historische Prisens in der dlteren deutschen Sprache, Leland Stanford 
Jun. Unio. Pub., vur-x1, Stanford, 1912, Series No. 8, 1-91; H. Herchenbach, Das Prisens 
historicum im Mittelhochdeutschen, Palaestra, ctv, Berlin, 1911; W. Lehmann, Das Présens 
historicum in den Islendinga sigur, Diss. Bonn, 1939; H. Liesigk, Das Praesens historicum, ein 
Beitrag sur historischen franziéstschen Syntax, Diss. Greifswald, 1921; K. Th. Rodemeyer, Das 
Praesens historicum bei Herodot und Thukydides, Diss. Basel, 1889 (G. Fock, Leipzig); H. Ro- 
loff, Das Prdsens historicum im Mittelenglishen, Diss. Giessen, 1921; J. M. St an, The 
Origin of the Historical Present in English, Studies in Philology, xv, 1917, 1-46. 

* Occasionally an exception presents itself, as for instance, Hilde Schneider’s treatise, 
Wilhelm Raabes Mittel der epischen Darstellung, German. Studien, 178, Berlin, 1936. A few 
passing remarks, at least, are devoted here to Raabe’s use of the historical present. 

* Zauberberg, Vorwort. 
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As a rule, the reader is not aware of even such obvious manifestations 
of the historical present as encountered in the two works cited. Neverthe. 
less, the fact remains that such manifestations do occur and that they 
constitute a significant aspect of the style and technique of narration. One 
may go further and say that the use of the present sometimes constitutes 
one of the most characteristic aspects of an individual writer’s style of 
narration. This will be demonstrated in the proper place of the ensuing dis- 
cussion. While it is our main purpose to show how wide-spread the use of 
the narrative present has become in modern German fiction, our observa- 
tions must be projected against a broader picture, comprising a survey of 
the history, and a discussion of the nature and conception of, this present, 
A comprehensive treatment of this sort does not exist, and our first step will, 
therefore, be to make an attempt at such. 


At the outset we should take cognizance of the fact that the term “his. 
torical present”’ is really a misnomer. As Jespersen points out, it would be 
better to name it the “unhistoric present,” for what actually takes place is 
that “the speaker in using it steps outside the frame of history, visualizing 
and representing what happened in the past as if it were present before his 
eyes.’ It has also been suggested that this present be designated tempuslose 
Form.’ Whatever the choice of terminology, however, this present with 
its seemingly obvious contradiction in form and function will most likely 
remain a source of some disagreement, at least as long as there exists any 
inclination to view it strictly in terms of tense, i.e. as a means of expressing 
a definitely fixed aspect of time. This question will be discussed more fully 
later on. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive single statement on the historical 
present, quoted here to serve as point of departure for our survey, is the 
following comment: 

Dieser wahrscheinlich in die indogermanische Ursprache zuriickreichende Gebrauch mag 
durch die bei Anschaulichkeit und Lebhaftigkeit der Erzihlung vorhandene Zuriickversetzung 
in die Vergangenheit entstanden sein, wobei man die friiher gesehenen Ereignisse wieder als 

egenwirtig zu schauen glaubt. Dies prigt sich auch darin aus, dass in der Umgangsprache, die 
fier wahrscheinlich das Urspriingliche festgehalten hat, fast nur selbsterlebte Begebenheiten 
im Prisens erzihlt werden, wihrend fiir solche, die man nur vom Hérensagen kennt, das 
Priteritum ausreicht . . . Da in den Altesten Schriften selten Selbsterlebtes erzahlt wird, ist 
es nicht zu verwundern, wenn diese das historische Prasens noch nicht kennen. In der Schrift- 
sprache gilt diese Beschrankung auf selbsterlebte Begebenheiten natiirlich nicht; urspriinglich 
gab, wie oben fiir Scheffel festgestellt ward, die gréssere Lebhaftigkeit der Erzihlung den Aus- 
schlag fiir das Priisens; doch fand .. . bald eine starke Verallgemeinerung des Prisensge- 
brauches statt, so dass Schriften oder doch wenigstens ganze Abschnitte iiber vergangene 
Tatsachen im Prisens berichten.‘ 


As to the time and place of the first appearance of the historical present 
there can naturally be no absolute certainty. The theory that this present 
in all probability dates back to Indogermanic, a belief subscribed to by 
most grammarians, rests on the views of Delbriick who considered the 


*O. Jespersen, The Philosophy of Grammar, London-New York, 1935, 258. Cf. also 
H. Hempel: “Nicht gut spricht man von historischem Priasens, denn eben das Historische 
wird hier in Gegenwirtiges umgetiuscht.” (“Uber Bedeutung und Ausdruckswert der 
deutschen Vergangenheitstempora.” In: Hermaea, xxx1, Halle a. Saale, 1932, 3.) 

5 W. Reichel, “Uber Praesens historicum, Metonymie und andere Kiirzungen.” In: 
Lehrproben und Lehrgdnge aus der Praxis der hiheren Lehranstalien, xxvui, Halle a. Saale, Jg. 
1911, 383. 

*H. Wunderlich u. H. Reis, Der deutsche Satzbau, 3. Aufi., Stuttgart-Berlin, 1924, 1, 223. 
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historical present gewiss uralivolkstiimlich.’ Behaghel regards this as an 
arbitrary assumption. He maintains that the historical present did not 
exist in Indogermanic, arguing that in early Slavic it is not encountered at 
all and in German not before the twelfth century.* It should be pointed out, 
however, that in taking this position Behaghel speaks specifically of the 
Prisens der fortschreitenden Handiung. Unlike many commentators, he 
takes the pains to distinguish between the Prdsens der fortschreitenden 
Handlung and the Prdsens des Verweilens, a difference of some importance, 
as will be brought out in some detail shortly. As we look at the picture 
that emerges from the available information on the historical present in 
early times it will be well to keep in mind that the aforementioned distinc- 
tion is not made consistently by everyone. 

Delbriick detected the historical present in the far distant Veda, though 
not to an appreciable degree.* Subsequently one meets it in later Slavic, in 
Greek and in Latin. Concerning Greek writings, it is interesting to observe 
that whereas Homer refrains entirely from using this narrative device, 
Herodotus in his historical writings often resorts to it, showing it in a fully 
developed form.’® Nor is Herodotus the only Greek historian who displays 
the historical present.“ Virgil demonstrates a strong liking for it, and in 
the Latin of the Middle Ages it reportedly reached even the status of a 
mannerism. Gothic is found to use it moderately.“ 

Regarding German, neither Old High German nor Middle High German 
could be said to favor the use of the historical present. Illustrations of the 
real historical present, described above as the Prdsens der fortschreitenden 
Handlung, are relatively few. They are thinly distributed over the following, 
to mention the more important ones: Ludwigslied, Alexander, Reinhart 
Fuchs, the Fundgruben, the sermons of Brother Berthold, the Kélner Reim- 
chronik and Renner.* 

The first real historical present has been ascribed to both the Lud- 
wigslied* and Alexander.'’ Minor divergences of opinion on points like this 
and others closely related are not uncommon. In the main, they seem condi- 
tioned by the difficulty that lies in the already indicated dual nature of the 
present in early German literature. One has to distinguish there between 
the genuine historical present and a present of a reflective nature. The 
present observed in Otfrid could at best be said to have some resemblance 


’B. Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax der indogermanischen Sprachen, Strassburg, 1897, 11, 
261. Adhering to the belief in a long oral tradition of the historical present: Jes m, op. cit., 
258; Herchenbach, of. cit., 117, 132, 150; Boezinger, op. cit., 24, 26, 89-90; W. Havers, Hand- 
buch der erklirenden Syntax, Heidelberg, 1931, 3; Hempel, op. cit., 7; Steadman, op. cit., 
25; H. Naumann, Kursze historische Syntax der deutschen Sprache, Strassburg, 1915, 113; 
H. Meltzer, Jdg. Forsch., xv11 (1904-05), 216. 

* Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, Heidelberg, 1924, m, 268. 

* Op. cit., 261. 1© Delbriick, loc. cit. and Jespersen, loc. cit. 

1 Cf. Rodemeyer, op. cit.; F. Hultsch, Die erzdhlenden Zeitformen bei Polybios. Dritte 
Abh., Sachs. Ges. der Wiss., phil-hist. Cl., 1891, x1v, 42 ff. 

- = Cf. F. Sommer, Vergleichende Syntax der Schulsprachen, 2. Aufl., Leipzig und Berlin, 
5, 61. 

® Boezinger, 86-87. M Tbid., 26. 

'’ Cf. Wunderlich u. Reis, Satzbau, 220; Boezinger, 36; W. Wilmanns, Deusche Gram- 
matik, Strassburg, 1906, 3. Abt., 185; Behaghel, Syntax, m, 269; Herchenbach, 102. 

’ Wunderlich u. Reis, Satsbau, 220; K. Weinhold, Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik, Pader- 
born, 1883, 468. 

 Behaghel, Syntax, 1, 269. 
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to the real or genuine historical present.'"* The Présens des Verweilens, 
as used so abundantly in Middle High German, is a step closer but still far 
from the real historical present.'* It results from the narrator’s practice “die 
fortschreitende Erzihlung zu unterbrechen, um den Hérern gleichsam ein 
Bild vorzustellen, in dem sie den Helden zustandlich betrachten sollen.”™ 
This is to say that whereas the narrator, when using the real historical 
present, falls into the present tense because of his vivid visualization of the 
happenings which he relates, he changes to the present here by virtue of his 
contemplating the events he narrates.” This present, then, serves to desig. 
nate a point of rest, in contrast to the real historical present which serves 
to embrace a particular action in the stream of the events related.” 

The “Middle High German present,” as Herchenbach calls it, makes its 
first appearance with the beginning of the court epic in the twelfth century 
and gradually disappears again with the decline of the epic in the fourteenth 
century.% Often introduced by nid, and combined with the author’s re. 
flections, it is most strikingly in evidence in the works of Wolfram and his 
followers.* The reasoning underlying Herchenbach’s distinction between 
the ‘“‘Middle High German present” and the real historical present” finds 
no favor with Behaghel who argues that, after all, the real historical present 
was fully developed in Middle High German.* Whether this objection is 
valid or not, so much is certain that the real historical present does occur 
along with the MHG present.”’ 

There is general agreement that the thirteenth century marks the tum- 
ing point for the historical present in German literature. For the succeeding 
three centuries the accounts vary. Some scholars give us the picture ofa 
steady expansion. That is to say, during the fourteenth century the er 
amples of the present become ever more numerous until in. the fifteenth 
century they are commonplace.” The sixteenth century shows a further 
increase which may be said to represent the real beginning of the extensive 
use of the genuine present as we see it in modern German literature.” 

At variance with this harmonious picture is Haver’s assertion that after 
the abundant occurrence in the echt volkstiimlichen Grieshaberschen Predigten 
the historical present disappeared in German literature with few exceptions 


18 Cf. Wilmanns, 184; Erdmann, Grundsziige der deutschen Syntax, Stuttgart, 1886-98, 
1. Abt., 94; Behaghel, Der Gebrauch der Zeitformen, Paderborn, 1899, 201. Boezinger, on the 
other hand, sees little difference between the present found in Otfrid and that in later litera- 
ture (36). 

19 Wilmanns, 185. 20 Thid., 185. % Tbid., 185 and Erdmann, op. cit., 94. 

2 Cf. Behaghel, Zeitformen, 201. 3 Op. cit., 3. * Tbid., 54; Boezinger, 44. 

* Cf. particularly pp. 31-32 of his treatise. % Syntax, 269. 

27 Herchenbach himself testifies to that several times (8, 31, 113). 

28 Cf. Boezinger, 90 and Wilmanns, 185. Since during that period a number of weak verbs 
have the same form in the preterit and the present, so that at first glance it appears as if 
sections were narrated in the present (Volksbuch vom Herzog Ernst), caution must be exerci 
in dealing with the question of the historical present during this time. (Cf. Herchenbach, 5-6, 

2° Wilmanns, 185. For the purpose of comparison let us glance briefly at the situation in 
the literature of other countries: 

In Old French literature and in the Latin writings of mediaeval times the historical present 
is extremely common. (Cf. Wilmanns, 186; Behaghel, Zeitformen, 199; Sommer, 61.) 

In English literature the historical present appears first at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, expands before the end of the century and is used with great freedom by the end d 
the fourteenth century. During the Old English period it remained confined to the writings 2 
Latin. (Cf. Steadman, 21.) 

In the Icelandic sagas the present is particularly favored. (Cf. Jespersen, 258; Lehmant, 
Das Présens historicum in den Islendinga ségur.) 
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until the fifteenth century when it became frequent again.*® Then, the 
literary monuments of the second half of the fifteenth century evidently 
show a certain hesitancy in the use of the present.** An additional factor 
entering the picture, at least indirectly, is that the present of the fifteenth 
century and the beginning of the sixteenth is in no way identical with the 
present as we know it from modern and Latin literature.” In a lively nar- 
rative we can substitute a present for any preterit and narrate at length in 
the present tense. To the fifteenth century this procedure was still entirely 
foreign. The present there appears only under certain syntactical conditions 
within a sentence and in conjunction with preterits only. Furthermore, it 
occurs only with a limited number of verbs. Ulenspiegel provides the excep- 
tion in that it contains many examples of the historical present in the sense 
of the classical and the modern use, that is to say, in the sense that chrono- 
logically successive actions are narrated in the present. Such instances are, 
however, rare in the fifteenth century.* 

The relatively minor proportions assumed by the historical present in 
early German literary documents have led to the conclusion that the his- 
torical present was originally alien to German. This view has been vigor- 
ously opposed* and rightly so, considering the obviously popular—popular 
in the sense of volkstiimlich—origin of this present. The situation prevailing 
in early German literature and particularly in the epics is largely due to the 
fact that no personally experienced happenings to speak of were narrated 
there, which means that a primary cause for the use of the historical present 
was missing.** What really seems to have been alien to German originally is 
not the historical present as such, but the use of the present for successive 
instead of simultaneous actions and for any length of time.* 

In spoken German, just as in other languages, the historical present has 
undoubtedly always been in use. As Havers convincingly says: “‘Es handelt 
sich hier um ein so eminent natiirliches und psychologisch so naheliegendes 
Ausdrucksmittel, dass man sich kaum der Meinung verschliessen kann, es 
habe von Anfang an der gesprochenen Sprache der Indogermanen angehirt, 
wenn es in der Literatur auch erst spater zu belegen ist.’’*’ Or, proceeding 
specifically from a case in German, Boezinger: “‘Wo selbst die Schriftsprache 
eines gelehrten Schreibers, wie des Bischofs Reginbert, des Verfassers der 
Meregarto, eine solche Freiheit im Gebrauch der Tempora zeigt, da darf 
gewiss fiir die lebendige Sprache manches zu gunsten des historischen 
Prisens geschlossen werden.’** To deny that the historical present is of 
colloquial and thereby ancient origin would be to ignore the deeply rooted 
tendency to narrate in the present as seen in the ianguage of every day life. 
“One need only listen to the way in which people of the humblest ranks 
relate incidents which they have witnessed themselves to see how natural, 
nay inevitable this form is.’** How simple and universally true this is can 
be ascertained without much effort by anyone with an interested ear. To 
judge from all indications, the use of the historical present in everyday 


© Op. cit., 3. 31 Cf. Behaghel, Zeitformen, 202. 

® Cf. Herchenbach, 114. 33 Tbid., 116. 

*“ Wunderlich u. Reis, Satzbau, 219, 220; Boezinger, 24, 19; Herchenbach, 117, 150. 

* Wunderlich u. Reis, Satzbau, 223; Boezinger, 29. 

* Cf. Herchenbach, 149-150; H. Paul, Deutsche Grammatik, Halle a. Saale, 1920, rv, 151. 

7 Op. cit., 3. % Op. cit., 39. 

* Jespersen, op. cit., 258. Cf. also Wunderlich u. Reis, Satzbau, 222, 224; Paul, op. cit., 
151; Hempel, 3. 
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speech is becoming ever more common. In dialects the historical present 
may even go so far as to become the more or less customary tense for al] 
narration, whether vivid or not, and even in conjunction with adverbs of 
time like eimmal, gestern and neulich. This is true, for instance, of the 
Egerland dialect.‘° Generally speaking then, popular oral narration shows 
greater animation and hence a greater tendency to describe through the 
eyes of the immediate onlooker, i. e. in the present tense, than the more re- 
strained narration in writing. Still, it is not likely, as has been pointed out, 
that a dialect should exist which uses the historical present throughout an 
entire narrative as an author sometimes does.“ 

It is significant, though not surprising, that works which reflect the in- 
formality of every day speech tend to favor the use of the historical present. 
On the whole, the authors of early German writings, including those of the 
Middle High German period, do not give a true picture of the spoken lan- 
guage of their day.* One finds that the Middle High German authors with 
an inferior literary background and those who consciously emulate col- 
loquial speech were the first to use the real historical present.“ In the Volks. 
biicher the frequency of the historical present is likewise dependent on the 
degree to which the author approximates the language of the people” 
Finally, one may say that in German literature the growth of this present 
corresponds to the increase of works which favor colloquial speech. H. Paul 
suspects a close relation between Luther’s use of the present and colloquial 
speech and believes there is often an obvious imitation of the humble nar- 
rator’s tone in Wieland and Gellert.“ The same applies to Hebel, Reuter, 
Anzengruber*’ and many other cases in modern German literature. The 
volkstiimliche Présens is encountered by the hundreds, notably in the works 
of Frenssen.* 

The belated expansion of the historical present in German literature was 
really a matter of conscious rejection. Authors regarded it as too lowly a 
device for literature.*® Jespersen’s remark that ‘‘on the whole the dramatic 
present belongs to that class of everyday expressions which crop up com- 
paratively late in writing, because they were looked upon as being below 
the dignity of literature’’®° applies to German literature as much as to any 
other. Educated German authors deigned to use this present only when 
affecting the tone of colloquial speech." Considering that neither their idols, 
the Latin writers, nor their French contemporaries display this reservation, 
their attitude seems somewhat puzzling. 

As for the German translators of Latin writings we find that oftentimes 
they fail to follow the original in the use of the historical present. A case 
in point is Steinhéwel.” This independent behaviour brings up the question 
of the influence of Latin on the use of the present in German literature. 


# Jos. Schiepek, Der Satsbau der Egerlénder Mundart, Prag, 1899, 144. To judge from 
various samples, the historical present seems to be less frequently used in the North of Ger- 


many than in the South. (Wunderlich u. Reis, Satzbau, 224.) 

“t Wunderlich u. Reis, 225. ® Behaghel, Syntax, 269; Boezinger, 24, 26. 

“8 Herchenbach, 8. “ Thid., 128. * Cf. Boezinger, 90. 

Op. cit., 151. For Luther see also Wunderlich u. Reis, 221. 

‘7 Wunderlich u. Reis, 222. 8 Boezinger, 21. 

** The grammarian’s explanation is that the generally prevailing use of the present tense 
for expressing the future hindered the progress of the historical present which might have 
pn ambiguity. (Erdmann, of. cit., 94 for German, and Steadman, op. cit., 42 for English.) 

5° Op. cit., 258. 5! Cf. Herchenbach, 117. 
8 Wunderlich u. Reis, 220; Boezinger, 86; Herchenbach, 133-35. 
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While Grimm attributes considerable influence to the classical as well 
as modern foreign literatures,* Paul, inclined to assume an independent 
development in German, believes that the use of the present in German 
literature is only partly due to Latin. Upon further examination Herchen- 
bach has come to the conclusion that the study of the older languages and 
the concern with the classical and other foreign authors did not occasion 
as wide an influence on the use of the present in German literature as might 
be expected. Wherever it occurs in translations from the Latin, it is not an 
imitation of the typically Latin use. Rather it is the kind that had existed 
for centuries in colloquial speech and popular literature, and usually it is 
not found in the places where the original has it.™ One certainly is justified 
in regarding this independent behaviour of the translators as one more piece 
of evidence that the historical present is a genuine feature of German rather 
than an imitation of Latin.* “Das einzige, was man zugeben muss, ist dass 
das Praisens historicum nach dem Vorbild des Lateinischen nun literatur- 
fihig wurde, wodurch sein literarisches Erscheinen allerdings wesentlich 
begiinstigt wurde.””*? To sum it up, we may say that the historical present 
as we see it in modern literature, i. e. for the prolonged narration of succes- 
sive actions, is the result of a development which was partly independent 
and partly influenced by Latin. 

Now, the extent to which writers make use of the historical present is 
essentially a matter of personal inclination and of style.** Consequently we 
can expect contrasts as that between Homer and Herodotus in all literature 
and during all periods. Examples in German literature are Hutten and 
Steinhéwel, Goethe and Wieland (a somewhat less extreme case) and in our 
own time, Thomas Mann (or Stehr) and Kolbenheyer. Or if works of the 
same type are taken one can note that while Mérike’s Jdylle vom Bodensee 
and Weber’s Dreizehnlinden are written entirely in the past tense, Redwitz’s 
Amaranth and Hebbel’s Mutter und Kind are in the present. Furthermore, 
now as in the past an author’s utilization of the historical present may vary 
considerably from one work to another. Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea 
has no historical present, the Wahlverwandischaften, Dichtung und W ahrheit 
and Wilhelm Meister do. Wiechert’s Totenwolf and Das einfache Leben show 
hardly a trace of it; his Majorin is almost exclusively written in the present. 
In Wassermann’s earlier works the present is used very sparingly; his later 
works have an appreciable amount. Such illustrations could be multiplied, 
but no further evidence is needed to emphasize the point that the author’s 
personal inclination determines whether, where, how and how much the 
device of presenting past events as if they were taking place in the present 
will be used. 

Subjective as the use of the historical present may be, it certainly is, 
to speak once more with Havers, “‘ein eminent natiirliches und psychologisch 
naheliegendes Ausdrucksmittel,’”® or as Hempel puts it, “ein eminent 
natiirliches, man darf vielleicht sagen, notwendiges Darstellungsmittel. Wo 


® Deutsche Grammatik, Giitersloh, 1898, rv, 172. 

4 Op. cit., 151. % Op. cit., 132. 

“* Wunderlich u. Reis, 220. (As to the question of influence on the historical present in 
English, see Jespersen, op. cit., 258 and Steadman, 22 ff. Paul is certain that in the Old Norse 
sagas there is no foreign influence.) 

*? Herchenbach, 132. 

** It need hardly be pointed out here that this present plays an appreciable part in poetry 
too. This is equally true of German, English, Swedish and Danish poetry. 

* Wunderlich u. Reis, 222. % Op. cit., 3. 
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es fehlt, ist es gemieden aus stilistischen Griinden.”“ What Hempel says 
about avoiding the historical present for stylistic reasons is suspiciously 
reminiscent of a view aired by Grimm and echoed often since, namely that 
the present, because of its subjective nature and dramatic effect, is un- 
suited for the stately epic narrative.” This opinion rests primarily on the 
observation that the present is completely absent from Goethe’s Hermans 
und Dorothea. A. W. Schlegel expressed himself in the same vein on the 
basis of Homer’s not using the present.” The only weakness in this argument 
is that there are too many exceptions to the rule, whether it be the old epic 
narratives of Iceland, the Old French epics, or more recently, Wieland’s 
Oberon, Redwitz’s Amaranth and Hebbel’s Mutter und Kind. Unless we 
choose to ignore these exceptions, we cannot help finding recent reverbera- 
tions of Grimm’s view as the following a little too generalizing: 

Der epische Dichter steht nirgends still, aber nirgends auch bricht er los zu verzehrender 
Eile. Das jagende, selbstherrliche Auf und Ab romangemisser Linienfiihrung ist ihm ebenso 
fremd wie der aufwiihlende Sprungstil der knappen Ballade. Schon der Atemlosigkeit des 
sogenannten historischen Prisens widerstrebt der zuchtvolle Abstand des Epos (in genauem 
Gegensatz zu alltiglichem Stegreifberichten); aber auch den blossen Tempowechsel (den 
Wechsel zwischen den Zeitformen des Prateritums und des historischen Priisens) lisst der 
epische Rhythmus wenn auch nicht als stérend so doch als ungewéhnlich empfinden. Strenge 
Epik erzih!t durchgingig im Priateritum.“ 


That the historical present does lend a dramatic and thereby animating 
effect to the narrative is, of course, true. Such circumscriptions, as drame- 
lische Art der Mitteilung,™ dramatische Darstellung,* and dramatisch § 
Form des Berichts™ are all essentially correct, if not all-inclusive. Nor isit 
too far-fetched to say, as Havers® and others before him did,® that by 
means of this dramatic form of relating the listener is taken onto the stage, 
so to speak, to observe the particular scene as a personal witness. The nar- 
rator’s procedure is right in line with this idea when he, as Frank Thiess in 
his novel, Das Tor zur Welt, writes: ““Die Szene nahm folgenden Verlauf: 
die grosse Uhr . . . ” and then goes on in the present tense for the next ten 
pages. 

The narrator’s having personally experienced or witnessed the happen- 
ings he relates constitutes undoubtedly one of the most basic and stimulat- 
ing factors in the use of the historical present. The literary person may, of 
course, because of his consciousness of the traditionally correct procedure, 
namely narrating in the past tense, suppress the natural tendency to use 
the historical present.”° In that case, however, he deprives himself ofan 
effective means of lending his story that animating and vivifying touch 
which goes with the historical or as it has also been called, the veran- 
schaulichende present.” lt is true that in literature the element of personal 
experience is of less consequence than in oral narration. Nevertheless, 


6 Op. cit., 7. 

® Grimm, op. cit., 165; Wilmanns, op. cit., 185; Sommer, op. cit., 61 and Havers, op. cit.,4 

* Cf. in Behaghel, Zestformen, 199. 

* H. Steckner in the Rig. (Merker u. Stammler) rv, (Nachirag), 33. 

® Delbriick, 262.  Behaghel, Syntax, 270. 

8? Hempel, 3. % Havers, 3. 

* R. Kohimann, Ueber das Verhdlinis der Tempora des latein. Verbums tu denen des 
Griechischen, Progr. Eisleben, 1881, 17; K. Brugmann, Ber. der K. Sachs. Gesell. der Wiss. 
1883, 169 f.; Delbriick, op. cit., 262. 

%” Cf. Boezinger, 24: “Das Volk allein lasst dem Subjektiven freien Spielraum.” 

™ Erdmann, op. cit., 95. 
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literature in its use of the present has substantial manifestations of this 
element, too, whether it be in narratives written in the first person or in 
accounts given by characters in the story, in form of diaries, letters or the 
spoken word. In the former, the narrator often softens the change in tense 
with a personal comment which frequently touches upon the very essence of 
the inner process underlying the use of the historical present. Particularly 
appropriate examples suggesting themselves, if it is permissible to draw on 
English literature for a moment, are these lines from David Copperfield: 
“Tf the funeral had been yesterday, I could not recollect it better. We stand 
around the grave... .”’ or, “IT look back once more—for the last time. . . I 
see myself, with Agnes at my side, journeying along the road of life.” 
Such interjections by the author bear out how correct it is to speak of the 
Sich Zuriickversetzen des Erzahlers in die Zeit der erzihlten Geschehnisse. 

As to the accounts by some characters in the story, a good illustration 
is the magician’s report in Schiller’s Der Geisterseher. After describing to his 
listeners the agony of twenty-four hours of futile search for Jeronimo who 
had mysteriously disappeared, and after mentioning the encouraging news 
that a corsair had kidnapped several persons nearby the day before, he falls 
into the present tense to focus the listener’s eye on this scene: ‘‘Sogleich 
werden zwei Galeeren bemannt, die eben segelfertig liegen; der alte 
Marchese besteigt selbst die erste, entschlossen, seinen Sohn mit Gefahr 
seines eigenen Lebens zu befreien. Am dritten Morgen erblicken sie den 
Korsaren, vor welchem....” Or, Leonardo (Wilhelm Meisters Wander- 
jahre) gives this account in his diary: “Als er dies gesagt, sank er zuriick 
mit himmlischem Licheln und war heimgegangen. Die Tochter stiirzte vor 
dem Bett nieder, ich neben sie, unsre Wangen beriihrten sich, unsre Tranen 
vereinigten sich auf seiner Hand.—Der Gehiilfe rennt in diesem Augenblick 
herein, erstarrt iiber der Szene. Mit wildem Blick, die schwarzen Locken 
schiittelnd, ruft der wohlgestaltete Jiingling. ... ”’ This type of vivid nar- 
ration is in large part characteristic of Goethe’s use of the historical present. 
In the Lehkrjahre, where we encounter the present only twice, it is in the 
Bekenntnisse einer schénen Seele, as the sudden and fatal illness of the 
latter’s sister isdescribed, and second, where Therese relates the unfortunate 
incident of fetching her jewel box in which her fiancé, Lothario, happens to 
see her mother’s picture—a fateful development which leads to Lothario’s 
departure. The examples in the Wanderjahre occur mostly in Hersilie’s 
and Wilhelm’s letters to each other, in Leonardo’s diary and in the narrative 
of the Gute-Schéne. With some other authors the situation is quite similar. 
The few places showing the historical present in Eichendorff’s Ahnung und 
Gegenwart are found in Rudolf’s story of his life as told to Friedrich and 
Leontin. The only present in all of Stehr’s Der Heiligenhof appears in the 
farm hand’s narrative when he describes someone’s attempt to steal his 
horse. The only present in all of Carl Hauptmann’s Einhart der Lichler is 
seen in Einhart’s diary where he records the incident of Ella’s visiting him 
at night. It is noteworthy that with one exception—Stehr’s farm hand— 
all these characters are anything but humble in rank. Nor are many others 
that could be enumerated here, as for instance Joachim in the Zauberberg, 
Goethe in Mann’s Lotte in Weimar, or Wassermann’s Maurizius, Dr. Kerk- 
hoven, Dr. Marlowski (Etzel Andergast), Etzel Andergast, Laudin, and 
Alexander Herzog (Joseph Kerkhovens dritte Existenz). One of the few 
exceptions is Caspar Hauser. 
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A subtle variation of the type of present under discussion is the descri 
tion by the author of recollections in the mind of some character of the 
story. The author reveals to us the stream of inner consciousness in some 
person as if he himself were the subject of the particular inner experience, 
Whatever the specific case, the intrinsic factors are always the same: the 
narrator finds himself in the position of an immediate onlooker in spite 
of his looking back in point of time. 

Let us examine more closely the position of the historical present among 
the other tenses. There is the opinion that the introduction of this present 
in narration generally confuses the reader. We are told: ‘Schon durch den 
Ruck, mit dem sich die neue Zeitstufe einfiihren muss, hebt sie die Illusion 
auf, die vorher aus der ruhigen Distanz méglich war, sodann stért, dass 
etwas Gegenwart sein will, was naturgemiss es nie sein kann.”’” It is dif- 
ficult, indeed, to imagine that it should ever seriously occur to a narrator 
to think in terms of creating in the reader the impression of the actual pres- 
ent time in which he lives, by narrating in the present tense. What he 
means to create and succeeds in creating is a fictional present, an illusion 
which is but a reflection of his own visualization of either individual scenes 
or the whole story. The essence of the use of the historical present is simply 
that ‘das phantasiemissige Erlebnis zu voller Gegenwartsillusion ge- 
steigert wird.” This is what distinguishes this present from the past tenses. 
By the same token it is not enough to attribute to this present merely a 
vergegenwartigende Wirkung. For strictly speaking, all tenses have the latter 
in narration. The difference between the historical present and the past is 
one of degree. 

Sometimes we find that the narrator drops a hint in support of the con- 
tention that the whole process of narration is one of Vergegenwdartigung. 
One of the more pointed remarks in this respect is that of Thomas Mann: 
“Da die Geschichte wieder geschieht in unseren Worten, so ist Potiphar’s 
Weib hier und jetzt so gut wie ‘damals’ (welches zum Jetzt geworden) an 
die Geschehensstunde gebunden.’”’* Thanks to our imagination, our power 
of visualizing what we hear and read, we automatically see before us that 
which the narrator presents. This passing of the happenings and their set- 
tings before our inner eye also is specifically brought out by the narrator 
upon occasion. Thus, we read in Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre: “Den 
heutigen Tag war jedoch diese Erleuchtung recht am Platze; denn wir sehen 
in einem der Zimmer eine Art Christbescherung aufgestellt, in die Augen 
fallend und glanzend.’’™® Just as we look upon this specific setting, so we 
look upon everything in its spacial appearance as it passes in the story. At 
the same time we preserve our sense of distance with regard to time. In 
other words, there exists a close interrelation between time and space in the 
process of narration and the changes in tense. These changes involve much 
the same factors as the almost imperceptibly quick changes of settings in 
the moving picture. What goes on in our imagination when the action 
changes from the imperfect to the past perfect is in effect the same that we 
experience when witnessing the flashback on the screen. Although in point 
of time the action in the past perfect and the flashback scene are farther 
removed from us than the main action, to the eye those scenes are equally as 


™ Ernst Hirt, Das Formgesets der epischen, dramatischen und lyrischen Dichtung, Leipag 
u. Berlin, 1923, 29. . 

% Hempel, op. cit., 3. ™ Joseph in Agypten, 725. 

% Werke (Weimar), v. 20, 313-314. 
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near and clear as the main action. If now the historical present is used, the 
essential thing that happens is that our consciousness of distance in time is 
reduced to a minimum. It is not going too far to say that in narration the 
lines dividing the tenses from one another do not have the rigidity of which 
we are conscious when viewing the tenses just as grammatical forms. In 
contrast to the compelling presentness of the drama and the timelessness 
of lyric poetry, there is something fluid about the relation of the tenses in 
narration. The phases of time that are involved cover a wide area, especially 
in the written narrative. To the reader even the writer’s present lies in the 
past. And if the writer speaks of something that is to happen in the real 
future, for instance the publication of the last volume of Mann’s tetralogy, 
referred to at the end of Joseph in Agypten, then this future is now also past. 
The realm of the “es war einmal”’ itself covers a wide area within which the 
same tense often has to embrace many different periods of time. Considering 
all this, we could hardly agree that the introduction of the historical present 
is bound to have an effect of abruptness. 

This is not to say that in some instances the change from the past to 
the present may not strike us as being too abrupt. Let us look at these 
excerpts from Frenssen’s Pastor von Poggsee: “‘Sie hob den blonden Kopf 
und sieht ihn an” or, “‘Als er spat abends bei Gude ankam und bei ihr auf 
dem Bettrand sitzt, sagt er....’’ Even though the situations concerned 
are such that we would expect the historical present, we can not help feeling 
that the timing for the change to the present is poor. But, questionable 
craftsmanship has nothing to do with the nature of the historical present as 
such and our evaluation of it. Furthermore, if the historical present were 
inherently conditioned to produce an abrupt and disturbing effect, the 
raunende Beschwérer des Imperfekts could certainly be expected to be the 
first to steer clear of it. When we are consciously dealing with this form— 
in contrast to casually encountering it in reading fiction—we are apt to be 
too much influenced by the force of tradition according to which the past 
tense is the proper, and the present the questionable, form for narration. 
We are likely to feel a prejudice which we have neither toward the present 
used for dialogue, nor the present to express the future, as is so common in 
German. 

In complete opposition to the attitude that the historical present is a 
disturbing element there is the conviction that under certain conditions it 
is the only logical tense to be used.”* We would hesitate to go so far as that 
since, after all, the narrator could not be said to violate a basic principle of 
narration by not using this present. 

The same approach should be followed, it seems to me, with regard to 
the unrestrained use of the present. Here again the author’s only dictum is 
that of his own inclination. He displays a remarkable freedom in the choice 
of tenses, irrespective of the critic’s reservations which, incidentally, are 
often enough accompanied by the admission that the historical present is an 
eflective narrative device. The grammarian’s concern over the unrestrained 
use of the present is expressed in these lines: 

Der iibermissige Gebrauch des historischen Prasens ist nicht empfehlenswert. Schon die 
Klrheit der Darstellung lasst, wie auch unsere Mundarten zeigen, wenigstens zu Beginn der 
Erzahlung eine deutliche Vergangenheitsform als unbedingt wiinschenswert erscheinen, aber 


zach bei der Fortfiihrung einer Schilderung d‘irfte das Gebot der Klarheit durch den Gebrauch 
ces Prateritums besser erfiillt werden als durch das Prasens. Ferner wird der Wunsch nach 


™ Cf. Boezinger, op. cit., 21 and 23. 
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Wechsel im Ausdruck durch die seltener vorkommenden Priterita besser befriedigt, de 
librigens auch—wegen ihres Dahinschwindens in den Mundarten—eine gewisse P ver. 
dienen, damit der Verarmung der Sprache gesteuert werde. Daher sollten die Schriftsteller das 
historische Priisens nur ausnahmsweise und zwar bei lebhafter Erzihlung selbsterlebte 
Ereignisse verwenden.”’ 


Ausserdem muss es einleuchten, dass der rasche Wechsel von Prisens und Pritteritum das 
Zeitgefiih] tiberhaupt abstumpft und dem ohnedies vorherrschenden Bedeutungsgehalt de 
Zeitwortes noch nab Spielraum lisst. Dazu kommt noch das Schwanken unter verschiedenen 
Formen der Vergangenheit, indem einerseits das Perfektum eintritt, wo das einfache Priter. 
tum geniigen wiirde.”* 


Robert Petsch, who treats the question from the viewpoint of the art 
of narration and devotes considerable attention to the matter of time and 
space,’® has this to say: 


Alle epische Darstellung lebt also von dem eigentlich uniiberbriickbaren Gegensatz einer 
Fernzeit der Vergangenheit, die nie so wiederkehrt, wie sie vielleicht einmal war . . . und dem 
Augenblick der Gegenwart, von dem aus wir jene anschauen und bedeutend finden. Schon mit 
Riicksicht auf die notwendige Spannung zwischen dem Alltiglichen und dem Besonderen ist 
es bedenklich, eine ganze erziihlende Darstellung im historischen ‘Priisens’ zu geben, wie 
z. B. Werner Jansen bei seinen wohlgemeinten Umdichtungen altdeutscher Heldenepen ver. 
fahrt. Die epische Scheingegenwart bewirkt ein tiberhitztes, atemloses Hereinreissen de 
Vergangenen in den Blickpunkt des unmittelbaren Zuschauers, bedeutet ein Verschlingen der 
Distanz durch das Pathos der Vergegenwiirtigung. Ein gelegentliches Durchbrechen der 
Vergangenheitstaéuschung durch die dusserste Nahe (die auch nur Tauschung ist) oder en 
rascher Wechsel zwischen beiden, wie ihn K. Hamsun liebt, kann durchaus episch wirken und 
die fruchtbare Reibung zwischen Punkt- und Liniensehen fiihlbar machen.*® 


Actually the narrator bridges the “unbridgeable”’ distance between the 
present and the past in the most casual manner, as seen for instance in the 
W anderjahre where Goethe says: “Und nun vergegenwirtige man sich die 
Viere, wie sie. . . . ’’ Statements like Petsch’s or that of Hirt, “eine linger 
Handlung, im Prisens erzihlit, wiirde unser Formgefiihl verletzen,’”™ seem 
somewhat categorical in the light of what the narrator finds quite natural. 
This is even more true of this strong opinion of Matthias: “Einer gar 
garstigen Fliichtigkeit macht sich die heutige belletristische wie Tages- 
schriftstellerei schuldig durch einen unbegriindeten Wechsel zwischen dem 
erzihlenden Priasens und der eigentlichen Zeit der Erzihlung, dem Imper- 
fektum.”’ Matthias continues: 

Man soll solches Heriiber- und Hintiberschwanken nicht damit entschuldigen wollen, dass 
es auch bei Meistern, zuma! Dichtern vorkomme; denn es bleibt trotzdem etwas nicht Meister- 
haftes und ist bei diesen oft ein Zugestandnis an Versmass und Reim. Goethe hat gar woll 
erkannt, dass der Ubergang aus dem Imperfekt in das Prisens erst die Neuerung einer ut- 
ruhigen, nach dem Auffilligen haschenden Zeit gewesen ist; in seinem ganzen Hermann und 
Dorothea gibt es daher ein erzihlendes Prisens so wenig wie im ganzen Homer. Immerhin 
gehért der Ubergang heute zu den berechtigten Kunstmitteln; nur muss es als solches mit 
Kunst, zu deren Vorziigen die Sparsamkeit gehért, fiir die Stellen einer Erzahlung aufgespart 
werden, die es durch ihre Wichtigkeit ar ihren Inhalt vor anderen verdienen, dadurch 


gleichsam in unsere Gegenwart geriickt zu werden; und dann muss ein ganzer zusammengt 
hériger Abschnitt darin auftreten.” 


Apart from the unfounded implication that arbitrariness in the use a 
the narrative present is the exclusive characteristic of modern literature—tt 


™ Wunderlich u. Reis, Satsbau, 225-226. 

™ Wunderlich, Unsere Umgangsprache in der Eigenart ikrer Satsfuhrung, Weimar, 18%, 
204. 

79 See chapter “Zeit und Raum in der Erzihlung” in Wesen und Formen der Ersihikuns, 
Halle a. Saale, 1934. 

8 Thid., 93. 1 Op. cit., 29. 

= Th. Matthias, Sprachleben und Sprachschiden, 3. Aufi., Leipzig, 1906, 365. 
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can be found as far back as in Greek,* not to mention older German litera- 
ture or Middle English“—and that Goethe’s complete restraint in Hermann 
und Dorothea is characteristic of all his works,™ the fact remains that the 
creative mind is not hemmed in by any theoretical considerations and ob- 
jections. Nor does the reader or listener seem to be particularly disturbed 
—or, for that matter, even conscious—of the supposedly questionable 
qualities of the narrative present. The test is simple, and the same results 
can be verified over and over again. One need only ask a number of persons, 
whether average readers or experts in things literary, about their reactions 
to the historical present in this or that work. With the same air of surprise 
they will almost invariably confess their complete unawareness of the oc- 
currence of the narrative present in the respective work, even though the 
entire narrative may be written in this form. 


Il 


Turning now to the question of the narrative present in more recent 
German fiction, we find Wilhelm Schifer’s Pestalozzi-novel, Der Lebenstag 
eines Menschenfreundes (1915) to be a narrative of the type just mentioned. 
In the light of what has been said it is not startling that a scholar, scrutiniz- 
ing the tenses, should comment as follows on this novel: “Neuerdings hat 
W. Schifer den merkwiirdigen Versuch eines ganz im Priasens gehaltenen 
grossen Romans gemacht.’ No matter how much one might feel in accord 
with this comment, however, one has to accept the fact that Schafer’s novel 
does not constitute a unique case of its kind. The evidence to follow will 
prove this sufficiently. 

Early in our discussion Werfel’s widely read novel, Das Lied von Berna- 
delle, was mentioned as being written in the narrative present. Into this 
category belong also the once widely read Im Westen nichts Neues and its 
sequel, Der Weg zuriick, both written in the first person. To augment this 
list, there are Werner Jansen’s Das Buch der Treue, ein Nibelungenroman, 
referred to by Petsch,*? Waggerl’s Das Jahr des Herrn, Billinger’s Das 
Schutsengelhaus, Ruth Schaumann’s Der Major, Walter H. Damman’s Die 
Welt um Rembrandt (Geschichtliche Erzihlung aus dem grossen Jahrhundert 
der Niederlande), and such war novels and related fiction as Beumelburg’s 
Gruppe Bosemiiller, Johannsen’s Vier von der Infanterie and Karl Rosner’s 
Der Konig. With some reservation we may include here Wiechert’s Die 
Majorin which, with the exception of the first eleven pages and pages 
twenty-four to twenty-seven, has only present tense. Quite similar cases 
are Waggerl’s Brot, Jakob Schaffner’s Der Gang nach St. Jakob, Fallada’s 
Kleiner Mann—was nun?, Fallada’s Wer einmal aus dem Blechnapf frisst 
and Von der Vring’s Soldat Suhren. 

® Cf. Delbriick, op. cit., 264. % Cf. Steadman, 18. 

® Considering the readiness and frequency with which Grimm’s observation, that the 
narrative present is completely absent in Hermann und Dorothea, has been repeated to date, 
it is remarkable that there should not be a single reference to indicate that someone ever took 
the trouble to investigate Goethe’s novels in regard to the present. It seems quite unlikely 
that Matthias would ever have made his broad statement, “Goethe hat gar wohl erkannt 
dass der Ubergang aus dem Imperfekt in das Prisens erst die Neuerung einer unruhigen, nach 
dem Auffalligen haschenden Zeit gewesen ist,” if he had undertaken to investigate the—some- 
times rather arbitrary—use of the narrative present in Wilhelm Meister, Dichtung und W akr- 
heit and the W ahlverwandtschaften. 

* Hempel, op. cit., footnote 1, p. 7. 

Whether Jansen’s other wohlgemeinte U mdichtungen alideutscher Heldenepen, as Petsch 
calls them, also show the historical present throughout I have not been able to determine. 
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These are only the clear-cut cases. In addition to them we find many 
other novels which are either predominantly written in the narrative present 
or at least display it conspicuously. We list the more interesting ones. 
Judas and Der jiingste Tag by Lulu von Strauss und Torney, Meinrad Helm. 
pergers denkwiirdiges Jahr, Jesse und Maria and especially Der Graf by 
Enrica von Handel-Mazzetti, Die Heilige und ihr Narr by Agnes Giinther, 
Das Recht der Mutter and Der Rangierbahnhof by Helene Béhlau, Villy 
Aurea and Es ist genug by Georg Kaiser, Berlin Alexanderplatz by Alfred 
Déblin, Réubeni, Die Einsamen and Stefan Rott oder das Jahr der Enj. 
scheidung by Max Brod, Werdendes Volk, Sprung iiber die Schwelle and Dig 
Urvitersaga by Hans Blunck, Winter by Friedrich Griese, Amor Dei and 
Das gotigelobte Herz by E. G. Kolbenheyer, Der Leibhaftige, Das Tor sw 
Welt and Der Kampf mit dem Engel by Frank Thiess, Stechinelli by Werner 
von der Schulenburg, Romane der Leidenschaft by Klabund, Die Sturmg. 
borenen by Otto Heuschele, Meta Koggenpoord by Hans Franck and several 
novels by Leonhard Frank, Walter von Molo and Walter Bloem. Reuter, 
Anzengruber and Frenssen were mentioned previously. At this time we may 
add to this group Peter Rosegger. 

In saying that a novei is written in the narrative present we do not mean 
to convey the impression that no other tense ever appears. To speak with 
Hempel: ‘‘Nun wird man, in natiirlicher Rede wie in der Dichtung, selten 
iiber langere Strecken hin ein einzelnes Tempus alleinherrschend finden, 
vielmehr fast immer irgendwelche Mischung, je nach Wechsel der Stim- 
mung, der Lebhaftigkeit, schliesslich der objektiven Darstellungsau- 
gaben.’’** It is a natural tendency of the narrator to interrupt the progres- 
sive narration, i. e. the main action, for the purpose of retrospective nar- 
ration. By this we mean the bringing into the picture, at an appropriate 
point of the story, of chronologically more distant incidents. Ordinarily this 
is done by means of the past perfect. With the narrative present as leading 
or basic form, however, the entire perspective is changed. The narration in 
retrospect now falls into the realm of the imperfect or, more common in 
German, the present perfect. Not that the past perfect thereby becomes 
eliminated, but it embraces now, properly speaking, a second sphere of 
what is told in retrospect. Unfortunately, some writers are careless about 
observing this point, with the result that the past perfect becomes a com- 
petitor of the imperfect and present perfect respectively. 

Just as an author’s writing a novel in the narrative present does not 
mean that he never uses another tense in that novel, so it does not neces 
sarily mean that his use of the present is prolific throughout all his narrative 
works. In case of the above named authors of such novels, the use of the 
present in the rest of their works varies considerably. This in itself provides 
a counter-argument against any hasty conclusion that one is merely dealing 
here with a mannerism. As emphasized before, the use of this form is de 
termined first and last by the narrator’s personal inclination as it prevails 
at the time of his writing the narrative. Instrumental in this inclination area 
number of factors—the type of material dealt with, the Stoff, the writer's 
conception of it, the mood governing him in viewing the material and his 
way of visualizing the settings, happenings and persons of his narrative. 
Stehr, although presenting his Peter Brindeisener and Drei Ndachie in the 
first person which ordinarily proves to be conducive to the use of the pres 


58 Op. cit., 6. 
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ent, refrains from using the latter in both novels, with only one exception in 
Drei Nachte. The novels listed above as being written in the present would 
naturally defy an attempt to put them under a single classification, stating 
the reason for the narrative present being used as dominating tense, such 
as “dramatic nature of the material,” “‘narration of incidents personally wit- 
nessed or experienced” etc. Nevertheless, a plausible reason suggests itself 
in most of these cases. And even where the reason is less obvious, the use 
of the narrative present is probably still more than just a whim, leave alone, 
4 mannerism of the writer. A possible key to the question why Das Lied von 
Bernadette, for instance, was written in the present suggests itself in Werfel’s 
foreword to this novel. He tells us that the book is the fulfillment of a vow, 
made in the despair of a seemingly hopeless situation while stranded in 
Lourdes, a vow that the first thing he would do, should he ever reach the 
shores of America, would be to sing the song of Bernadette. Admittedly he 
had known the story of the maiden of Lourdes only slightly before coming 
to the little French town. But considering Werfel’s religiosity, the miracu- 
lous story undoubtedly appealed to him. Now, with the heroine of the story 
the object of his most ardent faith and subsequent thanksgiving it is only 
natural that the picture of Bernadette should fill his heart with an all per- 
vading presence, which in turn might well have conditioned his visualizing 
and portraying the entire song of Bernadette in the narrative present. 

With the war novels, too, being frequently crystallizations of personal 
experiences, it is easy to see why the narrator should find himself so com- 
pletely in the throes of powerful recollections that he naturally employs 
the narrative present throughout. 

Noteworthy is the fact that the individual inclination spoken of various- 
ly in this discussion is not the exclusive privilege of the narrator, but is 
claimed also by the translator. For him, too, the manner of visualization is 
a personal thing. We have already seen this to be true in case of the trans- 
lators during the older stages of literature, notably in Steinhéwel. Even in 
the Old High German J/sidor one finds a perfect or preterit where the Latin 
original has the historical present. Ulfilas translated the present of the Greek 
original by a preterit; only an occasional present remains.*® To mention 
two more cases in Old High German, both the Matheus gospel and Tatian 
have preterits where the Latin shows the historical present.*° Similarly, if 
a modern novel, written in the narrative present, is to be translated, the 
chances are that the translator uses the past tense. Looking at a few English 
translations of German novels we find that the translator of Kleiner Mann 
—was nun? and Wer einmal aus dem Blechnapf frisst does just that. The 
same is true of the translation of Wiechert’s Die Majorin. The translator 
of Im Westen nichts Neues and Der Weg suriick, on the other hand, faithfully 
iollows the original. Undoubtedly the most interesting procedure is that of 
Ludwig Lewisohn, translator of Das Lied von Bernadette. For the first ten 
chapters he follows the original, but then he changes to the past without 
ever reverting back again. 

Apropos of the question of novels written entirely in the narrative 
present and their relation to the rest of the writer’s fiction, it should be 
understood that a narrator also can display a marked predilection for the 
use of the narrative present without ever going so far as to write an entire 
tarrative in the present. Wassermann, as has been pointed out, assigns it 


” Wunderlich u. Reis, 215 and 219. © Tbid., 219. 
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a reasonably prominent role in his later novels, especially in Der Pq 
Maurizius, Etzel Andergast and Joseph Kerkhovens dritte Existenz. We might 
ask what accounts for this. Martha Karlweis, Wassermann’s second yw; 
says in her excellent book: “Die Maurizius-Trilogie ist durchaus ges proche 
daher auch die so haufige Anwendung der Priasensformen. Es dringt auch 
ein Element der Ungeduld in Wassermanns letzten Stil; der Lehrer, de, 
Freund, der Fiihrer, der Prophet hat so viel zu sagen, es soll noch hineinge. 
himmert werden in die trigen Herzen, in die verfinsterten Gemiiter. ; 
war in ihm eine ununterbrochene innere Prisenthaltung des wachsende, 
Ubels der Zeit, ein ahnungsvolles Bewusstsein kiinftiger und noch gréssere 
Leiden.” Could it be that there existed an indirect connection betwee 
Wassermann’s inner Prdsenthaltung and the increased use of the narratiye 
present, the direct manifestation of that Prdsenthaliung being the spoken 
nature of the novel, which in turn reflects on the choice of tense? It is no 
phantastic to assume this to be the case, especially since there are specific 
examples supporting the claim sometimes voiced, that the momentum of 
the dialogue carries into the subsequent narration of action. To illustrate 
in the course of a conversation between Laudin and his daughter Marlene, 
the latter tries very hard to express something difficult. Then we read: 
“Thre Lippen 6ffneten sich und schlossen sich wieder. Die Zépfe lagen kreuz- 
weise iiber der Brust. In der angenehmen Art, wie sie Satz an Satz gliedert, 
dringt allmahlich der gihrende Gedanke durch.”” Wassermann’s Prdsenthal- 
tung may, if we interpret the word correctly, apply just as much to one’s § 
viewing the problems of centuries past, as can be seen in case of Kolben- 
heyer and his historical novels. 

Kolbenheyer, as has been indicated previously, is one of the writers with 
a conspicuous predilection for the use of the narrative present, though the 
manifestations of his predilection could again not be said to be consistent 
throughout his works. His technique of employing the present shows an 
extra touch of ingenuity. At the same time, Kolbenheyer’s use of the present 
is in many respects characteristic of the modern use of the narrative present 
in general, both in regard to merits and weaknesses. It seems fitting, there- 
fore, to subject the works of Kolbenheyer to a more detailed study in order 
to see what particular role the narrative present may be made to play ina 
modern author’s writings and what particular impress this present may 
leave on his style of narration. 

In previously mentioning Kolbenheyer’s Das gotigelobte Herz we pointed 
briefly to the unusually systematic pattern governing the use of the nar 
rative present in this novel. There exists, to my knowledge, no other cast 
in modern German fiction that shows such an ingeniously conceived inter 
play between narrative present and past. The execution of this interplay 
cannot fail to strike us as extraordinarily effective. 

As to the substance of the novel, two worlds are portrayed: the heroine’ 
world of spiritual strife and the world of practical affairs. About the por 
trayal of these two worlds one commentator says quite correctly: “Von ds 
an (meaning the moment of the heroine’s entry into the convent to become 
a nun) geht der Roman mit grosser Intensitat dem Seelenweg nach, dendit 
Schwester Margret nimmt. Die Umwelt versinkt dem Leser, wie sie det 
Nonne versinkt. Nur hie und da blendet Kolbenheyer mit einer Art i 
mischer Technik in die Welt des Draussen hiniiber. Die Beziehung 22 


" Jakob Wassermann. Bild, Kampf und Werk, Amsterdam, 1935, 396. 
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einsamen Leben der Nonne ist dabei dusserlich oft gar nicht hergestellt.”™ 
As appropriate as these comments are, from the point of view that guides 
ys here they fail to tell the whole story, namely that there is a very direct 
relation between the two worlds juxtaposed in this novel and the interplay 
of the narrative present and past tense. The author of the above comments, 
not examining the novel specifically in the light of narrative technique, was 
ynaware—as one preferably should be—of the fact that Kolbenheyer uses 
the interplay of tenses as a medium to reflect even externally the separate- 
ness of the two worlds he portrays. In other words, the dualism of content 
isrevealed systematically also in the form. The timeless and endless struggle 
of the soul, as embodied in the heroine, Margarete Ebner, is depicted in the 
narrative present, the time and space-bound happenings of the outer world 
in the past. Thus two great perspectives of life which lie on different levels 
open up in sharp outline before the reader’s eyes. Whenever the heroine 
enters the picture at all, there is a change from the past to the present tense. 
Without our necessarily being conscious of the precise reason our eyes are 
always directed toward, and focused on, the heroine. In a most subtle 
manner the narrator sets off her world from the world surrounding her, 
though the latter is by no means void of spiritual striving. This he does not 
merely from the moment that the conflict of the two worlds becomes in- 
tensified, but from the very beginning, and this plan of presentation is fol- 
lowed with almost absolute consistency throughout the novel. The story 
begins with the presentation of Margarete and therefore in the narrative 
present. With the emphasis shifted increasingly, as the story goes on, to- 
ward the portrayal of the heroine and her inner struggle, the narrative pres- 
ent naturally becomes more and more prominent, so that as a result it would 
be difficult to classify this novel properly in terms of narratives written in 
the present or in the past tense. It is one as much as the other. Whether 
Kolbenheyer’s interesting technique of handling the interplay of tenses in 
Das gottgelobte Herz should be credited entirely to his own imagination or 
in part to the style of narration encountered in the writings of the nun 
whom he made the heroine of his novel is a relatively immaterial question.” 
The important thing is that Kolbenheyer contributed to the narrative style 
of modern fiction this example of an extremely effective use of the narrative 
present. This much can be said with certainty: Kolbenheyer’s extensive use 
of the narrative present in the finale of his great undertaking—to recapture 
the restless spirit of centuries past in a series of historisierender Dichtungen, 
as he himself calls them*—cannot be considered the result of a sudden 
inclination, for in his very overture to the above named undertaking, the 
novel Amor Dei (1908), this inclination already blossoms forth lustily. A 
comparison of the similarities and differences in the interplay between the 
narrative present and the past in these two novels will prove interesting. 
Again we would find it difficult to say whether this novel is written in 
the present or in the past, as the two tenses are fairly well balanced in regard 


™ Kar! Korn, “Mystik und deutsche Religiositat. Zu E. G. Kolbenheyers ‘Das gottgelobte 
Herz’.” Newe Rundschau, i, 6 (1939), 615 f. 

® Margaretha Ebner’s Offenbarungen show also a lively interplay of narrative present 
tnd past. The editor of the Offenbarungen, Philipp Strauch, regards this interplay merely as a 
Folge der Fliichtigheit. Boezinger, however, maintains that in almost every instance the change 
from the past to the —— coincides with a change from an external happening to an inner 


experience. (Op. cit., 71.) 
“ Die Bauhiitie, Vorwort, vii. 
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to volume. Both the pace and the pattern of the interplay differ from tha 
of Das gottgelobte Herz. The changes in tense are much more frequent her 
and lack the well defined pattern. Essentially the same two worlds are por. 
trayed, but without the formal crystallization seen in the other nove, 
The difference obviously must be sought in the nature of the Stoff. Whereas 
in Das gottgelobte Herz the fervent God-seeking, which in one form 
another figures in all of Kolbenheyer’s novels, is almost exclusively cep. 
tralized in one person whose path of life has been formally destined to lead 
away from the world of practical affairs into the seclusion of the convent, 
in Amor Dei it pervades the souls of a host of men of whom Spinoza—the 
subtitle of the novel is Ein Spinoza-Roman—is only one. And the God 
seeking here means not a renouncing of the worldly ways. In other words, 
there is no cleavage between the two worlds and therefore no basis for the 
sharp outlines characterizing the form of Das gottgelobte Herz. In contrast, 
then, to the measured pace and the regular pattern of the interplay of tenses 
in Das gottgelobte Herz, there is something erratic and almost nervous about 
the interplay in Amor Dei. 

A critical examination of the logic in sequence of the various tenses, as 
seen in Amor Dei, reveals numerous examples of a peculiar and perhaps 
questionable procedure. As we have mentioned, narrators are not always 
careful enough in observing the exact place of the past perfect in relation to 
the narrative present. With the latter really being the leading tense, a pas 
sage like the following must leave us with mixed impressions: 


Sie tritt in ein —— Gemach . . . Hinter dem Vorhange birgt Hanna ihre Schiatze: drei 
Sttihle mit kostbarem Tuche ausgeschlagen, an den Wianden seidene Decken, im Winkel ein 
Truhe aus duftendem Holze und dariiber ein Gesims voll Biicher. 

Das war ihr Heiratsgut. 

Vor drei Jahren war sie aus Lissabon gekommen—Rabbi Jehuda hatte sie geworben. 

Michael hat verwundert dreingesehen, als sie das Gut brachte. 

Sie ruht beim Fenster, ihr Blick verliert sich in die schwarze Mauer des Nachbarhauses— 

Lang war der Kampf, bis dieser Winkel der engen Wohnung abgerungen war—auch jetz 
muss sie noch mit aller Kraft fiir ihr Gut einstehen, dass der Gatte nichts an sich reisse und m 
den unedlen Tiichern jenseits des Vorhanges lege . . . 

Hanna Debora ist einsam. Sie weiss nur einen Menschen, mit dem sie sprechen kann, ohn 
verletzt zu werden, Rabbi Jehuda Leon. 

Aber da sind Schranken gesetzt, die immer dichter und héher wuchern, wie wilde Krew 
dornhecken. 

Sie hat Jehuda zu spit erkannt. 

In Lissabon sprach er nur mit dem Vormunde, Petro deSpinoza. 

Erst als sie das Schiff bestiegen hatten, ktimmerte er sich um sie. Und sie gewahrte bald, 
wie er immer heftiger bemiiht war, ihre geistigen Fahigkeiten zu verkennen.. . 

Doch blieb der Rabbi so angstlich zuriickhaltend, dass Hanna Debora ihn hiaufig be 
lachelte, bis einstmals die Schleier sanken. 

An einem Abende des vergangenen Friihlings hatte Michael den Wunsch gedussert, das 
Jugendbildnis Hannas—ein Schiiler Juans de las Roélas hatte es gemalt—dem kunstliebende: 
Leinenfabrikanten Klaas Plompaard anzubieten. Er hoffte dadurch seinen Geschaftskreis 2 
erweitern.—Hanna hatte schweigend die scharfztigigen Berechnungen gehért und war dam 
aufgestanden. Sie habe beschlossen, das Bild unverweilt an Jakob Jehuda zu verschenken, de 
fiir den grossen Freundesdienst, da er sie Michael zufiihrte, noch unbelohnt sei. Es werde das 
Gemiilde besser wiirdigen, als der Leinenfabrikant Klaas Plompaard. 

So bleibe das Bildnis auch in der Familie. 

Michael blieb stumm und nagte die Lippen. (pp. 27-29) 


Another complicating factor in the interplay between narrative preset! 
and the past in A mor Dez is that the retrospective presentation goes beyond 
the simple function that it has in the above passage. Concerning the retor 
spective narration, we are accustomed to the narrator’s interrupting his 
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chronologically progressive account at an appropriate point, in relation to 
which some earlier incident is then viewed and told. Now, the technique 
often employed by Kolbenheyer in addition to this conventional procedure 
is this: he effects a change in setting; the section just ended was given in 
the narrative present; then, the new section starts off in the past tense. To 
all intents and purposes it appears as if the narrator used the present and 
the past indiscriminately for the same purpose, namely progressive nar- 
ration, as we would expect, supplementing the previous section that was 
given in the present. Actually, however, we are dealing with retrospective 
narration here. This discovery comes with our reading on farther in the 
story, to the point where the narrator reverts again to the narrative present. 
It is from this point that the narrator looked back as he narrated in the 
past. Thus, Kolbenheyer covers certain spans of the progressive account in 
retrospect rather than presenting all the progressive account consistently 
in the same tense. On a small scale this technique manifests itself as follows: 
“Da senkt Da Costa seine Stirne und geht schweigend fort, als sei er aber- 
mals geschlagen.”’ What is thus described is something that happened dur- 
ing the day. Then, with the next sentence, preceded by three dashes, the 
narrator advances to the particular moment of the evening from which he 
proceeds—not with the progressive, but with retrospective narration. 
“|. An diesem Abende hat Da Costa die Blitter seiner Biographie aus 
dem staubigen Biicherhaufen herausgegraben.”’ And now only does the real 
progressive narration start. “Immer erregter folgt er den kunstvollen 
lateinischen Satzgebilden. Als das Fragment beendet ist, wirft er es unter 
bitterem Gelaichter auf den Tisch” (p. 114). What is told in retrospect here 
is thus not viewed retrospectively from the point where the progressive 
narration is interrupted by means of the change to the past tense, but from 
the point where it is resumed by means of the change back to the present. 
As strange as it may sound, we have here a type of narration that is retro- 
spective and progressive at the same time. This unusual technique is apt 
to have a slightly confusing effect on the reader, at least until he gets used 
to it. Its virtue, if we may speak of such, is that those phases in the sequence 
of the chronological events which the narrator wants to treat lightly are 
still brought into the picture, so that the continuity of the narrative remains 
preserved throughout. It is not unreasonable to assume that Kolbenheyer 
consciously attempted to accomplish just that. That would mean that his 
extraordinary use of the retrospective narration would be anything but 
planiess. This does not alter the fact that the choice of tense is not in all 
instances necessarily defensible. In several places the imperfect creeps into 
the narration in the present where it cannot possibly be explained and justi- 
fied on a logical basis (pp. 46, 112, 187). These instances are simply part of 
a certain laxness in Kolbenheyer’s handling of the interplay of tenses, 
which in his first novel is more apparent than later on. 

Repeatedly we encounter the unconventional jump from the present 
directly into the past perfect. This unusual as well as questionable procedure 
may not disturb the reader while absorbed in the progress of the story, 
but eyed critically it really lacks a logical foundation. Consider, for example, 
the following excerpts: 

Beide fiihlen, dass sie einander naher gekommen waren als fremde Menschen sonst. (p. 23) 
... Biirger und Bauern sinken geblendet vor den Herrschaften auf die Knie. Doktor Gerard 


Schaap hatte in letzter Stunde diesen submissen Schluss angeordnet. Die Gaste, namentlich die 
Franzosen, geraten ausser sich vor Verwunderung .. . . (p. 97) 
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Die vorbildliche Frémmigkeit bedriickt Baruch. Der Vater Aatte sonst Sabbath-Ei im 
Kreise der ganzen Familie gefeiert. Nun hebt Michael das Festlied Halevis missté n 
singen an. (p. 143) 


Beside these cases there are also borderline cases where either the im. 
perfect or the past perfect can be used with equal justification. Such ip. 
stances again impress on our minds how relative the tenses really are. The 
following excerpt may serve as an illustration: 


Als vor etlichen fiinfzig Jahren ein Portugallier im ow die Anker warf, und ein Jude vor 
dem Rate erschien, der fiir sich und andere seines Glaubens um Aufnahme bat, die alle yor 
dem blutigen Kreuze geflohen waren, pflog der Rat keine allzulange Erwagung, denn der 
Portugiese hatte erwiesen, dass der Rumpf des fliichtigen Schiffes manche gewichtige Truhe 


berge. (p. 24) 


The logical tense for the mentioning of the refugees’ flight prior to their 
arrival in Amsterdam should obviously be the one used here, namely the 
past perfect. But how about the past perfect that follows? “Der Portugiese 
hatte erwiesen’’ belongs chronologically to the action taking place before the 
city council, i.e. the action that is rightfully presented in the imperfect. Yet, 
in relation to the council’s deliberations it falls into the category of retro 
spective narration. Consequently, either past perfect or imperfect are per- 
fectly suitable. Generally speaking, however, such borderline cases occur 
seldom and constitute, therefore, no particular problem for the narrator. If 
he uses the past perfect in place of the imperfect he is, from a critical point 
of view, lax. These changes in tense may even be felt to detract, in a small 
measure, from the merit of the style of narration. The creative mind seems 
unconcerned, however, and we must admit that in spite of all theoretical 
considerations the effectiveness of the lively and imaginative interplay of 
tenses, of which the flaws discussed are a part, cannot be denied. In Amor 


Dei certainly this interplay lends a note of animation and movement which 

seems essential, considering the dynamic spirit of life and the fervent 

Gottsuchertum pulsing through the pages of this book. Apparently the inter- 

play of tenses is adopted to the tempo of life in this novel. Seen in this 

light, the interplay of tenses in Amor Dei reveals its real significance. Here 

more than in any other of his works, Kolbenheyer employs a hoctanans very 
] 


closely related to that of the cinema, and the total effect is not at all unlike 
that of a film where the quick succession of photographic shots of various 
depth flows together to form in our receptive minds the impression ofa 
harmonious whole. 

Significantly enough, both novels end in the past tense. With a gentle 
touch the narrator in both cases places into its proper epic distance the 
whole picture of life which, turbulently and with a strong accent on the 
element of nearness, had unfolded before the reader’s eye. In Das gottgelobie 
Herz this takes place in the final scene although this scene deals with the 
heroine, in Amor Dei in a short epilogue-like passage. As the two novels 
lie thirty years apart in point of publication and accordingly bear the im- 
print of Kolbenheyer the novice and Kolbenheyer at the peak of his creative 
power, his use of this subtle device could not be accidental, no more than 
the deliberate utilization of the narrative present as such in the two novels. 
It constitutes a rather noteworthy and eloquent demonstration of the fact 
that the modern narrator, using the narrative present very deliberately as 
a device of narration, can be thoroughly conscious of the true and exact 
nature and value of this form. 
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From the moderate use of the narrative present in Kolbenheyer’s other 
novels one particularly noteworthy addition to what has been brought out 
presents itself: This is the regularity with which inner processes like memo- 
ries and dreams, interwoven into the action proper, are given in the present. 
How well especially these inner pictures, which by their very nature are 
much less time-bound than external happenings, lend themselves to the 
presentation in this form seems to be generally realized by the modern 
writer, as could be proved by many examples. Apart from the element of 
timelessness, there enters the element of personal experience, discussed at 
length previously. And finally, to make the case for the use of the narrative 
present, wherever inner pictures are to be described, complete, the dramatic 
element may figure strongly. This is excellently illustrated in Kolbenheyer’s 
Das Gestirn des Paracelsus, where the author explicitly points to the drama- 
tic nature of one of these inner processes of visualizing things: “‘Kéniz 
Christiern wand sich unter der Decke. Er fiihlte diesen unleidlichen Ton 
noch immer im Ohre, und deutlich, als sei es das Erlebnis des Augenblickes, 
hérte und sah seine brennende Einbildungskraft” (p. 220). With this de- 
scriptive interjection into a series of feverish, dreamlike pictures which 
(described in the narrative present) pass before Christiern’s eyes while 
struggling in vain to find sleep, the narrator reveals his keen insight into the 
subtle relation between the situation portrayed and the choice of tense. Ina 
strict sense there is a difference in the reader’s relation to the action proper 
and his relation to the inner pictures experienced by a character in the story. 
Toward the external happenings in the story the reader feels himself as the 
only witness. He feels, insofar as the situation is dramatic, the dramatic 
aspect directly. With inner pictures he gets his impression of the dramatic 
indirectly, for the substance of the picture is seen through the eye of the 
respective character primarily. It is in the first place the character who is 
subject to the dramatic effect, and the reader remains more or less conscious 
of that. Therefore, the narrator establishes the desired immediacy in the 
relation of the reader and inner picture. He strongly intimates the dramatic 
element in the whole process by speaking of the “‘burning imagination,” 
and he supplies the most indisputable reason for using the present in saying 
“als sei es das Erlebnis des Augenblicks.”” With inner pictures the Schein- 
gegenwart is particularly felt. For the receptive imagination they occupy a 
special realm, and the presentation in the narrative present is therefore most 
appropriate for them. Even though in the scene referred to we see a whole 
series of such pictures portrayed in the present, interrupted occasionally by 
interjections like the one quoted, so that as a result there is a motley inter- 
play of tenses, we feel nothing disturbing about the latter. Rather we feel 
the charm of a well-founded contrast. 

_ If the question had to be answered why the use of the narrative present 
is not equally prominent in all of Kolbenheyer’s novels, we could only say 
that Kolbenheyer simply acts in accordance with the self-evident truth, 
which he incidentally considers Naturalism’s one great contribution, 
namely ‘“‘dass nicht alles mit denselben Mitteln dargestellt werden kann.’ 

In the works of every writer we encounter instances in which the reason 
for the use of the narrative present suggests itself readily and other instances 
where no particular reason is discernible. Besides the dramatic situations 
given in the present there are those without any suspense whatever. Also 


® Wie wurde der deutsche Roman Dichiung?, Miinchen, 1937, 9. 
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the seemingly arbitrary oscillation of tenses can be observed sooner o 
later in almost any narrator’s works, even in Goethe. In the Wanderjahy 
(Weimar, 1, 354 and 1, 1 respectively) we read: 


Die Freunde gelangen bald zum grossen See, Wilhelm trachtet die angedeuteten Stelle, 
nach und nach aufzufinden. Landliche Prachthduser, weitlaufige Klister, Uberfahrten upj 
Buchten, Erdzungen und Landungsplitze wurden gesucht und die Wohnungen kihner yd 
gutmiitiger Fischer so wenig als die heiter gebauten Stadtchen am Ufer und Schidsschen auf 
benachbarten Héhen vergessen. Dies alles weiss der Kiinstler zu ergreifen, durch Beleuchtey 
und Farben der jedesmal geschichtlich erregten Stimmung anzueignen, so dass Wilhelm seine 
Tage in durchgreifender Riihrung zubrachte. 


Suchen wir nun unsern seit einiger Zeit sich selbst tiberlassenen Freund wieder auf, » 
finden wir ihn wie er, von Seiten des flachen Landes her, in die paidagogische Provinz hineip. 
tritt. Er kommt tiber Auen und Wiesen, umgeht auf trocknem Anger manchen kleinen Se, 
erblickt mehr bebuschte als waldige Hiigel, tiberall freie Umsicht tiber einen wenig bewegten 
Boden. Auf solchen Pfaden blieb ihm nicht lange zweifelhaft er befinde sich in der Pferde 
nihrenden Region, auch gewahrte er hie und da kleinere und gréssere Herden dieses eden 
Tiers, verschiedenen Geschlechts und Alters. Auf einmal aber bedeckt sich der Horizont mit 
einer furchtbaren Staubwolke die, eiligst niher und naher anschwellend, alle Breite des Raum; 
iiberdeckt, endlich aber, durch frischen Seitenwind enthiillt, ihren innern Tumult zu offer 
baren gendtigt ist. 


Often it is simply a case of the narrator’s focusing on a particular scene. 
The change from the past to the present tense accomplishes that. The 
effect is similar to the change in lighting on the stage. For the narrator, it 
is a matter of visualizing a scene as something standing by itself. The ele- 
ments of surprise, suspense and personal experience need not enter at all 
In fact, the elements governing such a scene may be the very opposite of 
those just mentioned. Such instances are found among the best writers, 
including those who do not display a great tendency toward the use of the 
narrative present. When, near the beginning of the Wanderjahre, for in- 
stance, Wilhelm Meister is told the story that lies behind the picture of the 
holy Joseph, upon which he gazes, the narrator uses the present although 
neither the dramatic nor the element of personal experience enter in any 
way. The only relevant factor here, as far as an attempt of explaining the 
present is concerned, is the fact that a person of humble rank does the nar- 
rating, but this by itself could hardly be considered as determining factor. 
In this connection we think also of another, very similar case: in Caspar 
Hauser Wassermann uses the present for the other Joseph-story from the 
Bible, when he has Caspar read it aloud to his teacher as part of his lesson. 
Again, in Thomas Mann’s restrained use of the narrative present—in the 
entire Buddenbrooks there are altogether about twenty-five pages of it, in 
the other novels much less—we encounter several examples of perfectly 
ordinary situations being depicted in the narrative present. It is difficult to 
say why these, more than others, should be given in the present. The most 
obvious of these examples is perhaps the description of Mut in Joseph 
Agypten, as she is anxiously concerned about Joseph’s coming to her (pp. 
726-728). Other such cases are the partial description in the present of the 
reception scene on the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the house of Buddenbrook, or the scene of Gustav Aschenbach’s 
arrival by boat in Venice. Interesting in these descriptions is the fact that 
sooner or later the word plétzlich bobs up so that it appears as if the part 
preceding the word plétzlich had merely been the prelude to the sudden de 
velopment in the story that calls for the present. In the second of the two 
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cases just mentioned the pldtzlich introduces the concluding sentence of the 
passage in question. Another illustration from the Buddenbrooks will show 
just what is meant here: ‘‘Man sitzt bei Tische, man ist beim Obste ange- 
langt und speist unter behaglichen Gesprachen. Plétzlich jedoch legt 
Christian einen angebissenen Pfirsich auf den Teller zuriick, sein Gesicht 
ist bleich. . . . ”” To be sure, previous to this incident in the story the reader 
had been prepared by the narrator for something unusual to happen in that 
Mann points out that Christian is always apt to startle the whole family in 
a most unusual manner. Rather, however, than changing to the present at 
the moment that the unusual incident occurs, Mann extends the suspense 
to the perfectly calm setting which precedes the incident. This procedure 
is, no doubt, well calculated, and the same applies to Mann’s practice of 
indicating in a number of cases the exciting or otherwise special nature of 
the scene he happens to present in the narrative present. In Buddenbrooks, 
above all, this procedure is observed, for instance the christening scene, on 
the whole a fairly placid affair, but introduced with the dramatic “Taufe! 
Taufe!’”’ and studded with other personal comments of the author to im- 
press the reader with the hidden drama of the event. There are the de- 
scriptions of the political state of mind of the city after the death of Senator 
Méllendorpf, the election of the new senator, the military interlude of pass- 
ing and camping troops, and of course, the Vorspiel to the novel, Kénigliche 
Hoheit. Thus, even with Mann’s painstaking attention to style and form it 
must be acknowledged that he too has used the narrative present simply for 
variety, not in the sense of indiscriminate use, but for reasons other than 
those primarily determining the use of the narrative present. The same 
observation can be made in the works of any writer who uses the narrative 
present at all. In Wiechert’s Das einfache Leben (pp. 83-98) it is a most 
serene scene, dominated by the repeated phrase, “Die Glocke schlagt,” 
which is described in the present. In Wassermann’s Renate Fuchs the present 
appears only twice; the one time it is typical dramatic present, the other 
time it has nothing of the dramatic (pp. 479-485). Or, in Alexander Herzog’s 
notebook (Joseph Kerkhovens dritte Existenz, 379-380) we see both a strictly 
pastoral scene—Herzog with Bettina in the country—depicted in the 
present and a dramatic scene like the following: ‘‘Um neun Uhr hatte uns 
Hornschuch von diesen Vorgingen verstindigt. Dann ging es Schlag auf 
Schlag wie im fiinften Akt eines Revolverdramas. Um neun Uhr zwanzig 
kommt der Gerichtsbote. .. .” (p. 457). In the tremendously dramatic 
novel, Christian W ahnschaffe, only Christian’s two visions are given in the 
narrative present. The difference between dramatic and calm situations, 
both given in the narrative present, may be likened to certain differences in 
cinematic portrayal, namely the moving picture and the still picture. It is 
a perfectly natural tendency to present a calm situation as a still picture, 
so to speak, by means of the present since the visualizing inner eye is par- 
ticularly focused on it. A few illustrations of this would be: Herr von 
Andergast in Wassermann’s Der Fall Maurizius, sitting in his room every 
evening and poring over the files on the Maurizius case and Etzel Ander- 
gast, arriving at the apartment of Nell Marshall: hearing voices inside he 
knocks on the door, then: “Man rief drinnen, er trat ein. An der Schwelle 
stutzt er. Das Bild, das sich ihm bietet, ist ein wenig sonderbar....” 
(Etzel Andergast, 468-474). The bringing together of two or more persons, 
as seen for instance in the latter case, seems to induce the narrator par- 
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ticularly to use the narrative present. Certainly that is true of Wasserman 
and of Goethe in the Wanderjahre. The classic example is provided by Many 
in the Vorspiel to Kénigliche Hoheit when Klaus Heinrich and the Genera] 
meet. 

We have likened the process of visualizing everything in the narrative 
to the way we see things on the screen. Things seem to be present before oy 
eyes. Narrowed down to the question of visualizing the substance of the 
stream of inner consciousness, the same conditions prevail. Wassermann 
expresses that very nicely in Der Fall Maurizius. We see Herr von Ander. 
gast pictured as he restudies the Maurizius-case, which he had tried twenty 
years before. He thinks back. Then we read: “Er fing mit dem Anfang an. 
Die Ehe zwischen Leonhart und Elli Maurizius wurde*tihm auf einmal bis 
zur dussersten Sichibarkeit gegenwdartig.’’ This seeing, as the narrator tells 
us, was a new experience for Herr von Andergast, but “‘jedenfalls war es 
nicht uninteressant, die Entwicklung der Vorginge in dieser ungewohnten 
Weise zu verfolgen. Indem er regungslos zum Plafond des Schlafzimmers 
hinaufschaute, rollien sie vor seinen Augen ab wie ein Film” (p. 160). Accord- 
ingly, the ensuing description of Andergast’s inner picture, taking up about 
fifty pages, is given in the present. Or, Wassermann speaks of a M omentbild. 
“Da ist ein Momentbild der Sprechstunde: Er (the doctor) éffnet....” 
(Etzel Andergast, 54-56). There are many such instances. The one previous 
to that just cited is introduced like this: ‘““Das Bild erhebt sich wie aus 
faulem Wasser... Der Bub ist nicht Alter als drei Jahre” (Der Fall 
Maurizius, 159). Or, ‘“‘Waremmes Bild, nicht linger abzuweisen, lebt in 
seiner Erinnerung auf. Er sieht ihn deutlich vor sich....” (Der Fall 
Maurizius, 202). 

Such inner pictures like these, as well as visions, dreams and dreamlike 
pictures are invariably given in the present tense. We have mentioned 
Christian Wahnschaffe’s visions. Of the dreams—Caspar Hauser’s dream 
(Caspar Hauser, 65-66), Laudin’s dream (Laudin und die Seinen, 98), 
Alexander Herzog’s dreams (Joseph Kerkhovens dritte Existenz, 635-63/)- 
the latter are the most conspicuous in presentation. We read: “Vier Todes- 
triume Alexander Herzogs, die er fiir Kerkhoven aus seinem Merkbuch 
herausgeschrieben.”’ After this laconic statement the four dreams are un- 
ceremoniously put down in the sequence one, two, three, four—each in the 
narrative present. The only inconsistency in Wassermann’s use of the nar- 
rative present for inner pictures are the dreamlike visions passing before 
Caspar Hauser’s eyes when he lies prostrate from the attack on his life. 
Wassermann describes this picture partly in the present and partly in the 
past. The only dream in the Wilhelm Meister novel (Wanderjahre, 1, 186) 
is told in the past. It is Meister’s dream which he tells to the astronomer. 
Interestingly enough, there is a change to the present, but it comes at the 
moment where Meister tells of his being awakened. Interesting also, and 
this is our final illustration, is Joseph’s dream in Joseph und seine Briide 
(149). Joseph himself relates it to his brothers. He narrates in the past until 
he comes to the climactic point of the dream, a point which again happens 
to be a fixed picture: “Alle standen wir und schauten, die Hinde tiber den 
Augen. Und sehen: Meine Garbe inmitten steht da, und eure aber, die si¢ 
umringen, neigen sich vor ihr im Kreise, neigen sich und meine steht.” 

The narration of dreams in the present constitutes one of the most I- 
teresting aspects of the specifically modern use of the narrative present. 
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As to the general expansion of the narrative present during the past few 
decades, including cases where the use of this form belongs to the charac- 
teristic elements in the writer’s style of narration, we have seen ample 
evidence to prove its being an accomplished fact. That not all of the novels 
listed in support of this evidence are first-class literature is also a fact, but 
not of sufficient weight to relegate the greatly increasing utilization of the 
narrative present to the realm of inconsequential phenomena. Insignificant 
as this present may appear on the surface, it clearly plays a noteworthy 
part in fiction in general and German fiction in particular. 
Joun R. FREY 


University of Illinois 





MILTON’S MATERIALISTIC LIFE PRINCIPLE 


OF PROFOUND IMPORTANCE for a complete understanding of Mij. 
ton’s system of ethics, religion, and politics is his conception of the life 
principle, or, to use an interchangeable term, the soul. Despite the diversity 
of schools of thought which his doctrines about it reveal, it seems clear that 
the poet has unified them all into a consistent system, peculiar as a whole 
only to him. The purpose of the present study is to bring together intoa 
unified pattern the ideas on this subject which he expressed at one place or 
another and to reveal the coherent, if unusual, scheme which was the object 
of his mature belief. The concern here is not, however, with the religious 
nature of the subject but rather with its relations with physics. Indeed, 
such studies of the former as have appeared leave practically no room for 
debate regarding the connection of Milton with the Mortalists and similar 
sects.' 

Fundamentally the question is indeed one of physics: the status of the 
matter and energy out of which everything in the universe is made. Thus 
Milton argues that “‘the world was framed out of matter of some kind or 
other,’ and goes on to say that this matter was good because it was pro- 
duced by Deity. Unlike a modern materialist, however, he insists in the 
Christian Doctrine that ‘“‘the original matter of which we speak, is not to be 
looked upon as an evil or trivial thing, but as intrinsically good, and the 
chief productive stock of every subsequent good.’” It is true, he continues, 
that it was originally imperfect; but it later “received embellishment from 
the accession of forms, which are themselves material.’* One of these 
material forms, it must be added, was the life principle or the soul of man. 
As Adam says to Eve, 


to give thee being I lent 
Out of my side to thee, neerest my heart 
Substantial life. rv, 483-485. 


The Logic is even more precise: there Milton holds that the “rational soul 
is the form of man.’’s It is clear that he held the soul or the life principle 
to exist upon very nearly the same plane as bodies. 


1 David Masson, The Life of John Milton, m1 (1873), 156 f., outlines in great detail the 
contemporary sectarian development. See more recently Denis Saurat, Milton Man and 
Thinker, New York (1925), pp. 143 ff. and pp. 310 ff. George Williamson has considered the 
entire problem in “Milton and the Mortalist Heresy,” SP, xxxm (1935), pp. 553-579. In his 
Study in Milton’s Christian Doctrine, Oxford (1939), pp. 182-185, Arthur Sewell shows some 
ot the connections between Paradise Lost and the Christian Doctrine relating to the position of 
the soul in Milton’s thought. Though his interest is primarily thestapical, bis has anticipated 
some of the doctrines raised in the present study. 

2 The Works of John Milton, “1 Frank Patterson, New York, xv (1933), 19. See W.C. 
a i “Milton’s Scale of Nature,” Stanford Studies in Language and Literature (1941), pp. 
1 ‘ 

* Works, ibid., p. 23. 

* Ibid. Cf. later, “Matter, like the form and nature of the angels itself, proceeded incor- 
ruptible from God; and even since the fall it remains incorruptible as far as concerns its 
essence.” Pp. 23-25. 

5 This conclusion, in agreement with earlier writers like Masson and Saurat, has recently 
been disputed by Dr. Curry, op. cit., pp. 188 ff. He points out that in the Christian Doctrim 
Milton states that “form, to which class the human soul must be considered as belonging, § 
produced by the power of matter” (xv, 49). This “power of matter” he takes to be the form 
communicated to a receptive matter by God and hence to be non-material. Finally, since the 
soul is “the form of man,” the soul itself must be non-material. 

But it seems to me that Milton is arguing here about the way in which the four causes 
operate. Thus he quotes Cicero regarding the “power of matter” (x1, 31) to the effect that 
“cause ought not so to be understood that what precedes anything is considered its cause, 
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Milton gladly accepts this doctrine that the soul and body cannot be 
qualitatively distinguished since the whole universe arises from one original 
matter. Thus he argues that 
man is a living being, intrinsically and properly one and individual, not compound or able, 
not, according to the common opinion, e up and framed of two distinct and different 
natures, as of soul and body, but that the whole man is soul, and the soul man, that is to say, 
a body, or substance individual, animated, sensitive, and rational. 

.,. that the spirit of man should be separate from the body, so as to have a perfect and 

intelligent existence ind dently of it, is nowhere said in Scripture, and the doctrine is 
evidently at variance both with nature and reason. . . . For the word “soul” is also appli 
to every kind of living being.‘ 
Milton thus has a monistic view of the universe and all that it contains. 
He does not hesitate to affirm that body is not essentially distinct from soul; 
and in fact he adopts a thorough-going materialism as regards all life, as 
will be evident below. At the same time it must be again emphasized that 
since matter is fundamentally good the entire universe and all its contents 
are similarly good.’ 

Specifically, this optimistic materialism answered three questions for 
Milton: How is the soul propagated? Where does it originally come from? 
and What will be its condition from the time of death until the Last Judg- 
ment? These problems are, of course, related, though Milton seems to have 
drawn his reasoning for each from a different type of authority. In any case 
his answers appear to place him beyond the traditional Christian pale. 

Least involved is the question of how the soul is propagated, or how life 
is passed on from generation to generation. It is, of course, an important 
theological issue: if God creates a new soul for every birth how can the doc- 
trine of original sin survive? The curse was obviously upon Adam’s soul 
rather than upon his body alone; yet if the curse upon the soul must be 
passed down, the cursed soul itself would have to be propagated from one 
generation to another. But this is to think of the soul in a materialistic 
sense, being conceived as the body is. Such a doctrine is heretical in the 
Roman Catholic Church today and indeed has been condemned from the 
days of the Scholastics.® It is called traducianism; its orthodox opposite is 
creationism. Milton gladly accepted the heresy, arguing that 
the human soul is not created daily by the immediate act of God, but propagated from father 
to son in a natural order; which was considered as the more probable opinion by Tertullian 


and Apollinarius, as well as by Augustine, and the whole western church in the time of Jerome, 
as he himself testifies, Tom. 11, Epist. 82. and Gregory of Nyssa in his treatise on the soul.* 


but what efficiently precedes something; that is in such a way that the thing exists by the 
power of it.” In other words, the “power of matter” is the material cause—not the matter 
itself nor the form communicated to it. The true difficulty is that Milton and his predecessors 
had not stated the position of cause in the universe—in other words, whether cause itself was 
a physical or material force, or whether it was an abstract logical concept. 

* Ibid., pp. 41-43. 

_ 7 St. Augustine recognized the distinction here made, in connection with the same problem 
which Milton was arguing. See Letters of St. Augustin, in A Select Library of the Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, 1, 524 (letter $166 to Jerome). 

® See Catholic Encyclopedia (1913) s.v. Traducianism. 

* Works, op. cit., xv, 43. Pierre Charron, Of Wisdom, trans. George Stanhope, London 
(1697), 1, 57, recognizes the tradition upon which Milton calls for support and traces it back 
to Aristotle. Augustine is really only half-heartedly in favor of the heresy in order to combat 
the Pelagian heresy. See On the Soul and Its Origin, op. cit., 1, 315 ff. where he does not posi- 
tively take a tuna. Gregory’s doctrine is easily accessible in A Select Library of Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, Second Series, New York (1893), v, 459. Tertul- 
lian’s A Treatise on the Soul is in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Buffalo (1887), m1. See especially 

184, 207 f. and 231 ff. and On the Resurrection of the Flesh, ibid., p. 578. Unlike Milton, 
¢ accepts the doctrine that souls go to Hades after death. 
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He demonstrates the point not merely by pointing out that if God created 
each soul anew, He would have to work on Sunday “at the bidding of what 
is not seldom the flagitious wantonness of man,” but also by appealing to 
the doctrine of original sin already indicated." 

More interesting and more original are the poet’s ideas about how the 
soul originated and about its status after death, though they are marked by 
a similar point of view. They are not, however, presented in as succinct 
form as was his traducian doctrine, and it will thus be necessary first to in- 
vestigate just what Milton has to say about the origin of the life principle, 
Perhaps the best place to determine his ideas in this respect is Book VII of 
Paradise Lost, which is concerned with delineating the six days of creation 
and with attempting to show how life came to be upon earth. At first, Milton 
tells us there, God created a lifeless earth, of ‘‘Matter unformed and void,” 
Potentially, however, as has been shown, the matter was able to receive 
form and vital power and thus become the agent for creation of life as we 
know it. At the center was a mass of unformed matter, surrounded by un- 
formed water, if we may use the term. The spirit of God moved on the face 
of the latter, and infused into it “vital virtue” and “‘vital warmth” through- 
out the whole; that is, He put life into it.* Then the earth was truly bom, 
hanging self-balanced upon her center.” 

With the earth thus formed at least roughly, it will be seen that the 
“‘watrie calme” of the world was the recipient of the vital powers of life. 
That these powers were material we have already seen. The water, having 
received them, then fertilizes with them the earth beneath: 


The Earth was form’d, but in the Womb as yet 
Of Waters, Embryon immature involv’d, 
Appeer’d not: over all the face of Earth 
Main Ocean flow’d, not idle, but with warme 
Prolific humour soft’ning all her Globe, 
Fermented the great Mother to conceave, 

Satiate with genial moisture . . . viz, 277-282." 


Thus it is that the earth is fertilized with the life principle and prepared to 
release living creatures as soon as God so ordains; we accordingly find water 
animals made first,* followed on the Sixth Day by the creation of land 
animals. God, it should be noted, takes no active part after impregnating 
the ocean but merely speaks, ordering that living creatures should come 
forth as they do, full grown."* 

One—and only one—of the created beings on earth was not so formed. 
Man alone was made individually. Following Genesis closely, Milton has 
God do a second specific act of creation in forming Adam: 


he formed thee, Adam, thee O Man 
Dust of the ground, and in thy nostrils breath’d 
The breath of Life; in his own Image hee 
Created thee, in the Image of God 
Express, and thou becam’st a living Soul. vm, 524-528. 


10 Works, loc. cit. U Tbid., pp. 45 ff. 

2 LI). 234-237. 3 L). 239-242. ll 

“ The conception of the earth as mother undoubtedly is in the tradition of Augustinian 
exemplarism. For its development and application to Macbeth see W. C. Curry, “Tumbling 
Nature’s Germens,” Shakes peare’s Philosophical Patterns, Baton Rouge (1937), pp. 34 ff. 

% vit, 387-393. 6 vir, 450-458. 
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Actually, with the principle of life already established, Milton could make 
little use of this second act of creation by God. Perhaps this is why he does 
not make a great deal of this climactic moment, for man could, of course, 
have sprung from the earth as did the animals. Biblical authority, however, 
demanded the intrusion; Milton could not overlook the detail no matter 
how extraneous it was to his system. 

Much more important, in fact, for the poet was an additional conception 
which he introduces into the universe to explain how it would work: the 
necessity for some life principle which, continually at work, would supple- 
ment and renew the original power planted by the Spirit of God when first 
it moved on the waters. The reservoir of this energy Milton denominated 
the Sun, where God placed all the surplus light of the creation: 

God saw, 
Surveying his great Work, that it was good: 
For of Celestial Bodies first the Sun 
A mightie Spheare he fram’d, unlightsom first, 
Though of Ethereal Mould: then form’d the Moon 
Globose, and everie magnitude of Starrs, 
And sowd with Starrs the Heav’n thick as a field: 
Of Light by farr the greater part he took, 
Transplanted from her cloudie Shrine, and plac’d 
In the Suns Orb, made porous to receive 
And drink the liquid Light, firm to retaine 
Her gather’d beams, great Palace now of Light. vm, 352-363. 


This light which God centered in the Sun, however, has specific and re- 
markable powers which indeed make this heavenly body the heart of the 
universe, the principle of light throughout all created things. Thus the stars 
draw their light from it as from a fountain, as does the Moon;?’ it is “‘of this 
great World both Eye and Soule.’’* In Book III Milton states most clearly 
his conception of the Sun as the source of all life processes throughout 
creation: greater than all else the Sun 


in splendor likest Heaven 
Allur’d his eye: Thither his course he bends 
Through the calm Firmament; but up or downe 
By center, or eccentric, hard to tell, 
Or longitude, where the great Luminarie 
Alooff the vulgar Constellations thick, 
That from his Lordly eye keep distance due, 
Dispenses Light from farr; they as they move 
Thir Starry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, months, and years, towards his all-chearing Lamp 
Turn swift their various motions, or are turnd 
By his Magnetic beam, that gently warms 
The Univers, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unseen, 
Shoots invisible vertue even to the deep: 
So wondrously was set his Station bright. m1, 572-587. 


Light thus becomes for Milton the agent or force back of life, the true 
élan vital; since its source is the Sun, that body takes on a tremendously 
enhanced position, comparable to that which it enjoys among Sun wor- 
shippers. Indeed, Milton is careful to emphasize this idea at several points: 


vit, 364 ff. 
“v, 171. Cf. 1, 1034 ff. 
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with one vertuous touch 
Th’Arch-chimic Sun so farr from us remote 
Produces with Terrestrial Humor mixt 
Here in the dark so many precious things . . . 1, 608-611. 


Again, in Book IV he states that the purpose of the stars is to receive this 
light from the Sun and emit it to earth during the night, in order that life 
there be not snuffed out: The stars, says Adam, 


have thir course to finish, round the Earth, 
By morrow Eevning, and from Land to Land 
In order, though to Nations yet unborn, 
Ministring light prepar’d, they set and rise; 
Least total darkness should by Night regaine 
Her old possession, and extinguish life 
In Nature and all things, which these soft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with kindly heate 
Of various influence foment and warme, 
Temper or nourish, or in part shed down 
Thir stellar vertue on all kinds that grow 
On Earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the Suns more potent Ray. 1v, 661-673.!9 


Again, Raphael avers that the Sun, thus endowed, works not upon itself, 
but upon the earth: 


. .. the Sun that barren shines, 
Whose vertue on it self workes no effect, 
But in the fruitful Earth. vimr, 94-96. 


Important as the Sun is, however, Milton retains the geo-centric doctrine of 
the supreme importance of the earth and its inhabitants, and so interprets 
the entire mechanism as centering in Man.” But the source of all living 
being is solar energy. 

Perhaps the finest statement of the principle of light as the animating 
power of the universe occurs in Samson Agonistes, where the blind hero sings 
its praises: 

Since light so necessary is to life, 
And almost life itself, if it be true, 
That light is in the Soul, 


She all in every part; why was the wight 
To such a tender ball as th’eye confin’d? 90-94." 


19 Less ey the entire creation is briefly summed up in m1, 708 ff. In this passage 


the Moon is given the same sort of power which the stars have in the quotation above from 
Book IV. 
a Terrestrial Heav’n, danc’t round by other Heav’ns 
That shine, yet bear thir bright officious Lamps, 
Light above Light, for thee alone, as seems, 
In thee concentring all thir precious beams 
Of sacred influence: As God in Heav’n 
Is Center, yet extends to all, so thou 
Centring receav’st from all those Orbs. rx, 103-109. 
*t The Chorus extends the idea a little later in commenting upon Samson’s plight: 
thy Soul... 
Imprison’d now indeed, 
In real darkness of the body dwells, 
Shut up from outward light 
To incorporate with gloomy night; 
For inward light alas 
Puts forth no visual beam. 156-163. 


This conception occurs as early as Comus; cf. lines 381 ff. The magnificent hymn to light which 
opens Book III of Paradise Lost may be another indication of the significance which light and 
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Clearly in Samson as in Paradise Lost the Sun is the supporter of life. We 
may summarize the doctrine briefly thus: God creates the world and im- 
pregnates it with soul. Then at his bidding all living creatures, already 
formed and possessing living souls, arise from the earth and sea. Meanwhile 
God has put the excess creative energy into the Sun, which now nourishes 
and maintains life in the newly created beings. 

Man likewise participates of this life principle, just like every other 
living thing; his life too is supported by the reservoir of the Sun. He is a 
whole, his constituent parts and powers differing but in degree among them- 
selves and from other created beings.” The Christian Doctrine clinches the 
point: “‘spirit being the more excellent substance, virtually and essentially 
contains within itself the inferior one’’ or body in the same way that “‘the 
spiritual and rational faculty contains the corporeal, that is, the sentient 
and vegetative faculty.”* And, as has been shown, the whole man is de- 
pendent for life upon solar energy. 

As will probably occur to any scientist concerned with the principle of 
conservation of energy, Milton has posed a problem of how an organ like the 
sun can constantly emit life-giving powers without replenishment of its 
supplies. Solution of it will require an analysis of his conception of the state 
of the soul after death—not in the theological sense as applied to the Mor- 
talists and Soul Sleepers but in a physical sense. Paradise Lost briefly sug- 
gests this subject, but the Christian Doctrine is explicit: if it is true that man 
is a whole which cannot be broken up, then upon death the same thing 
must happen to the soul that visibly happens to the body. Both decay, re- 
turn to their original elements, and so become again part of the universal 
order. Thus the soul “‘again betakes itself to different elements than the 
body, in conformity with its own origin.’ More specifically, 


the death of the body is the loss or extinction of life. The common definition, which supposes it 
to consist in the separation of soul and body, is inadmissible. For what part of man is it that 
dies when this separation takes place? Is it the soul? This will not be admitted by the supporters 
of the above definition. Is it then the body? But how can that be said to die, which never had 
any life of itself? Therefore the separation of soul and body cannot be called the death of man.* 


Milton seems to have come to a definite conclusion about the post- 
mortem destination of the soul relatively late in life. The early poems, for 
instance, suggest a habitation in the heavens: after death, states the poem 
On Time, 


When once our heav’nly-guided sou! shall clime, 
Then all this Earthy grosness quit, 
Attir’d with Stars, we shall for ever sit . . . 





its repository, the Sun, take in Milton’s conception of the world. The opposite interpretation 
holds that Milton here is invoking the Son of God. The controversy involves questions of 
physics and theology beyond the scope of this paper, but a summary of it appears in Maurice 
Kelley’s This Great Argument, Princeton (1941), pp. 91 ff. Professor Kelley holds the former 
view, one which appears to be more tenable in view of the preeminent position in which 
Milton placed his conception of light. 

= The conception, of course, is that of the Great Chain of Being. See PL v, 469 ff., rx, 
103-113, Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being, Harvard Univ. Press (1942), pp. 
164 ff. and the latest study, Curry, ““Milton’s Scale of Nature,” Joc. cit. 

% Works, op. cit., xv, 25. 

_ ™ Ibid., xv, 51. Cf. the speech of Adam, who after the Fall is afraid that his soul will not 
die, concluding that “All of me then shall die.” x, 782-792. With this passage should be com- 
pared the Platonism of J/ Penseroso, ll. 88-92. 

® Ibid., xv, 217-219. 
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Or in the second of the poems on the Gunpowder Plot, Milton says that 
James ‘‘without your aid, took his way, late, to the friendly stars, maki 
no use of your hellish powder.” Such poems, however, may reveal only 
Milton’s early enthusiasm for Plato, since these quotations strongly suggest 
the Platonic doctrine of the relation of the soul to the stars.”” On the other 
hand, in Paradise Lost some bad souls are sent to the Limbo of Vanities 
upon the outer convex of the universe (111, 444 ff.), and others go to the 
Moon (111, 460-463). Again, regarding the stars, he says that they are 


Numerous, and every star perhaps a world 
Of destined habitation. vu, 621-622. 


Finally, the Christian Doctrine, where he certainly was not being ironic, as 
in the case of the Limbo of Vanities, at least twice emphatically states that 
the soul goes back to its original elements; and Milton found in the Sup. 
pliants of Euripides his best statement of this point of view: 
Each various part 
That constitutes the frame of man, returns 


Whence it was taken; to th’ethereal sky 
The soul, the body ot its earth; 


to which he adds, “that is, every constituent part returns at dissolution to 
its elementary principle.’’** It seems evident that this elementary principle 
must be the Sun and its attendant, though inferior, orbs, from which this 
life principle had originally proceeded. 

On the way back to its “elementary principle,” however, the soul must 
go via the grave, where dissolution occurs. The Christian Doctrine attempts 
positively to prove this idea by reference to Lazarus”® and Psalm xlix, 15," 
and other Biblical passages. The Mortalists, already mentioned, had made 
use of these sections, and Milton was undoubtedly well acquainted with 
this tenor of argument. Gregory’s On the Soul and Resurrection, however, 
may have offered him an authoritative source to back up these ideas and 
one permitting their extension in the Christian Doctrine of the notion that 
the soul at the same time returns to its constituent elements. For besides 
the passage quoted above regarding traducianism, Milton cites in the Com- 
monplace Book a passage from one of Gregory’s works;* he also mentions the 
father with approval in the Apology.” At any rate Gregory reveals toa 
modern reader the same problem as that facing Milton, together with an 
explanation of how the dissolution and return to the elementary principle 
took place after death, the soul being dispersed about the world after the 
decay of the body: 

In the case of our living bodies, composed as they are from the blending of these atoms, there 


is no sort of communion . . . ; but, notwithstanding that, there is not a doubt that thereisin 
them the soul’s vivifying influence exerted by a law which it is beyond the human understand- 


* Tbid., 1, 225. As a vigorous Protestant, Milton hardly could fall back on the idea a 
Purgatory for the residence of souls between death and the Last Judgment. 

27 Cf. of course De Idea Platonica, ll. 16-20. 

8 Works, ibid., xv, 239. The other important passage in this connection is quoted above 
at note 24. See also the whole of the Christian Doctrine, Part I, Chapter XIII (“Of the Death 
of the Body”). 

2 Tbid., 235. 

80 Thid., 237. 

3 Tbid., xvi, 149. 

2 Thid., 111, 286. 
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ing to comprehend. Not even then, when those atoms have again been dissolved into them- 
selves, has that bond of a vivifying influence vanished; but as, while the framework of the body 
stil] holds together, each individual part is possessed of a soul which penetrates equally aor 
component member, and one could not call that soul hard and resistent though blended wi 
the solid, nor humid, or cold, or the reverse, though it transmits life to all and each of such 
parts, so, when that framework is dissolved, and has returned to its kindred elements, there 
is nothing against probability that that simple and incomposite essence which has once for all 
by some inexplicable law grown with the growth of the bodily framework should continually 
remain beside the atoms with which it has been blended, and should in no way be sundered 
from a union once formed. For it does not follow that because the composite is dissolved the 
incomposite must be dissolved with it. 


Thus Gregory suggests that the soul, not being spatial but linked to 
spatial things, may retain its unity even while the bodily elements to which 
it is tied are strewn throughout the universe. Milton goes further in suggest- 
ing their return to their point of origin, the sun. At the Last Judgment the 
soul would evidently unite again the bodily parts and together they would 
appear before the final tribunal, a whole man again.™ And, as suggested 
above, the sun needs replenishment of the life power which it constantly 
emits. Originally supplied with all the excess life-spirit remaining from the 
creation, it is constantly in the process of giving out much of this energy to 
maintain life throughout the Kosmos. But Milton portrays this transfer of 
energy as a Circular motion: the sun constantly emits the life principle as 
light, and this power is later returned to it by a similar process. Paradise 
Lost reveals the completion of the circuit of energy: 


For know, whatever was created, needs 

To be sustaind and fed; of Elements 

The grosser feeds the purer, earth the Sea, 
Earth and the Sea feed Air, the Air those Fires 
Ethereal, and as lowest first the Moon; 
Whence in her visage round those spots, unpurg’d 
Vapours not yet into her substance turnd. 

Nor doth the Moon no nourishment exhale 
From her moist Continent to higher Orbes. 
The Sun that light imparts to all, receives 
From all his alimental recompence 

In humid exhalations, and at Even 

Sups with the Ocean. v, 414-426. 


Thus we seen in conclusion that Milton conceived the Sun as the source 
of life-giving energy from which all living creatures, including man, de- 
pend. The Sun is indeed the central organ of the universe in this conception, 
the most important single member of the whole.* He conceives the life 


* Gregory of Nyssa, op. cit., p. 437. A number of illustrative instances follow, of which 
perhaps the most pertinent is the following: “Just as in the amalgam of gold and silver a certain 
methodical force is to be observed which has fused the metals, and if the one be afterwards 
smelted out of the other, the law of this method nevertheless continues to reside in each, so 
that while the amalgam is separated this method does not suffer division along with it (for you 
cannot make fractions out of the indivisible), in the same way this intelligent essence of the 
soul is observable in the concourse of the atoms, and does not undergo division when they are 
dissolved; but it remains with them, and even in their separation it is co-extensive with them, 
yet not itself dissevered nor discounted into sections to accord with the number of the atoms. 
... Therefore the soul exists in the actual atoms which she has once animated, and there is 
no force to tear her away from her cohesion with them.” Jbid., p. 438. 

* See ibid., p. 446. 

* Determination of the source of Milton’s unusual conception here is an interesting prob- 
lem with which I shall deal in a forthcoming study entitled “Milton and Thrice-Great Hermes.” 
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principle inherent in it on a materialistic basis; the doctrine of the soul must 
thus be put against a far bigger outline, the physics. For the entire universe 
exists in a chain of which man is a homogeneous part. The entirety is 
unit, created good by God, and the materialism—possibly we should call 
it “spiritual materialism”—which has been demonstrated here regarding 
the soul will also be a characteristic of the entire realm of creation. But these 
are questions which go beyond the limits of this study. 
Ws. B. Hunter, Jr. 


Mary Baldwin College 





GOETHE’S TRANSLATIONS OF OSSIAN’S SONGS OF SELMA 


WHILE GOETHE’S TRANSLATIONS from the “original” of Ossian’s 
Temora are of great interest to the early history of Celtic studies, his render- 
ings of Songs of Selma (henceforth abbreviated SS) illustrate his progress 
in the knowledge of the English language and in the technique of transla- 
tions from foreign languages in general. The translations which Goethe 
made for Herder from the original of Temora could not be studied before 
Heuer, in 1908, produced the first part of the letter on Ossian which Goethe 
wrote to Herder from Frankfurt in the autumn of 1771. On the other hand, 
it is hard to understand why the study of Goethe’s translations of SS has 
been so much neglected.' Macpherson did not produce a Gaelic “original” 
of SS, and in the Rev. Archibald Clerk’s edition of Macpherson’s Ossian, 
with Gaelic text throughout,? SS is not included, but Clerk says in his 
Introduction:® “In his Werther Goethe gives the Songs of Selma.’ 
Since 1842 it has been known that there existed an earlier version of 
Goethe’s translation of SS than that incorporated in Werther. 

Regarding this first version, entitled Die Gesinge von Selma (GS),* 
some authors, far from examining it in detail or comparing it with the 
Werther-version (WV), are not even quite certain whether Goethe produced 
it before he left Friederike or after. Failing to distinguish between the trans- 
lations from Temora and those of SS, Bielschowsky, for example, says,* 
that Goethe translated from Ossian only after he had left Strassburg. This 
erroneous view was stated still more definitely by Eugen Wolff:’ 


Das Sesenheimer Liebesgliick liess keine rechte Ossianstimmung aufkommen. Erst der 
Abschied von Friederike weckte die Disposition fiir volle Hingabe an das Original des Ossian. 
[Wolff obviously means only the ay oy original.) Jetzt entstand jene—spiter in den Werther 


iibernommene—eigne Ubersetzung der Gesinge der Selma.” 


However, in his notes on GS,* Ernst Martin has made it quite clear that 
this version must have originated while Goethe was still associated with 


1 The literature listed by Dr. Price in English German Literary Influences (Berkeley 1919, 
no, 241 ff., especially 246a to 248) is mainly concerned with Goethe’s appreciation of Ossian. 
There is a strict parallelism between Goethe’s interest in Ossian and his Celtic studies. In 
Aus meinem Leben, Goethe refers to the Ossianic enthusiasm as a phase long left behind. The 
references to Ossian’s “formlose Helden” and to the “caledonische Nacht” may apply to SS 
(SE, i.e. Sophie-edition, xxv, 143 and 216). 

? Edinburgh, 1870. * P. lviii. 

‘On SS also Saunders in Macpherson (London 1894) p. 19 and 195, the passage inserted 
in Werther. 

5 SE, xxxvu, 66 ff. 

* Goethe (N. Y. 1905), 1, 142. 

‘In Zeitler’s Goethe-Handbuch (1918), iii, 70. It was perhaps due to his translation of SS, 
that Goethe became specially anxious to see the Gaelic original. Wolff’s opinion seems to be 
based on Morris’s (Der junge Goethe (1910), 1, 84 ff. and vi, 175): “Mit Ossian beschaftigte 
sich G.... im Herbst 1771, und dieser Zeit wird auch unsere Handschrift (GS) angehéren, 
die dann also eine briefliche Sendung an Friederike gewesen wire.” After his departure (Aus 
meinem Leben, x1, SE, xxv, 83), Goethe seems to have written only one letter to Friederike 
(ilid., 118). He does not mention that GS was sent with that letter, and, in fact it is most 
unlikely. In 1773 Goethe sent his Goetz to Friederike, not directly but through Salzmann. See 
also Tagebiicher, March 30, 1780. Still, Heuer also (“Eine unbekannte Ossiantibersetzung 
Goethes”, in Jahrbuch des Freien Deutschen Hochstiftes, Frankfurt 1908, 263) a of “die 
bekannte Tatsache, dass Goethe nach seiner Riickkehr von Strassburg eine andere Stelle aus 
Ossian [than that from the ‘original’ of Temora] iibersetzt, an Friederike gesandt und (!) in 
den Werther aufgenommen hat.” 

* SE, xxxviu, 224. 
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Friederike.® “Goethe hatte die Ubersetzung mit grosser Sorgfalt und in 
besonders zierlicher Schrift fiir Friederike gemacht.” After her death, in 
1813, Goethe’s manuscript came into the possession of her sister Sophie, who 
had lived with her during the last years in the house of their brother Chris. 
tian—Goethe’s ‘Moses’—in Rothan. Four years after Sophie’s death, Adolf 
Stéber” published this manuscript in his book on Lenz und Friederibe 
(Basel 1842, p. 97 ff.).™ 

Though in the few references which he made to his correspondence with 
Friederike* Goethe never mentioned GS, we may assume that this 
translation was written during the first half of the year 1771, when his rela- 
tions with Friederike were closest and when he was not yet too much con- 
cerned with his examinations.“ SS appeared in Macpherson’s Fingal 
(1762 =the first volume of the 1765 edition of The Works of Ossian.) Start- 
ing with the original (Gaelic and English) and a literal translation of a few 
passages from Temora, the second letter written by Goethe to Herder after 
his return to Frankfurt continues: ‘“‘Diese Stellen sind alle aus dem siebenten 
Buch. Wenn Sie schon einen Ossian haben, so brauch’ ich das nicht dazu 
zu fiigen”’.* The last sentence obviously applies only to the second vol- 
ume of the Works of Ossian (containing Temora and the specimens of the 
“original” Gaelic text); of the 1765 edition Goethe discovered—apparently 
after his return from Strassburg—a copy in his father’s library.” The 
new version of SS which Goethe incorporated into Werther originated during 
or before the summer of 1774. We may except the Ossian-passages from 
Goethe’s statement: “‘Ich schrieb den Werther in vier Wochen, ohne... 
dass die Behandlung eines Theils irgend vorher wire zu Papier gebracht 
worden”. While GS is a translation of the whole SS, WV ends in the 
middle of the third last paragraph when “ein Strom von Thranen, der aus 


* The extensive literature on Friederike (see Kosch, Deutsches Literatur-Lexikon, Halle 
1927, 1, col. 161) contains practically nothing on GS. 

10 Ernst Martin wrote also the article on Stéber in Allg. Deutsche Biographie, xxxvi 
(1893), 266 ff. Stéber wrote also a book on Salzmann, Goethe’s friend in Strassburg (Mihl- 
hausen 1855). According to Martin, Stéber’s books were “‘based on documents no longer in 
existence.” GS (through Stéber’s publication) seems to have been known to Knut Jongbohm 
Clement who in his Reisen in Irland (Kiel 1845, p. 16 ff.) obviously quotes from it. oe 
from Scotland to Derry, he sees rising “Ossians Riesenschatten.” “Die Lieder Selmas si 
vergessen. ... Mir war als hérte ich eine Klage hier in der Fremde irren, und die fallenden 
Wogen am Gestade tosten diese Klage wieder: Triume meiner Liebe, warum seid ihr ver- 
gangen?...” Of Clement’s numerous quotations from SS I mention just a few of those 
which show that he had in mind GS rather than WV: “Wo bist du, Alpin, mit deiner lieblichen 
Stimme?” (=[2], see p. 85); “Ein lauterer [Sturm-und-Drang comparative] Windstoss fubr 
vom Berge herab” (=[4]: GS: “Der Wind saust zwischen dem Berge (WV: im Gebirge) 
hinab”; “Die Winde fléstern durch das Gras” (=[(17], see p. 83). 

The passage in [24] proper to GS and the first edition to WV: “Roth scheinet die Frucht 
aus der Ferne (WV+: vom Baume)” (see p. 87 end) seems to have inspired Clement’s:“Sie 
sehen es ist nur das verwelkte Laub (=[17], see p. 83), aber die R&éthe ist an ihrem Liebes- 
angesicht. Auch einige von den Sternen scheinen zu erréthen, es ist das Zeichen von Bltt.... 
Es beginnt durch die Baume hin sein Haupt zu erheben.” Is this an attempt to interpret this 
difficult passage? 

Another Danish writer who seems to have drawn inspiration from this passage is Jens 
Peter Jacobsen in his poem Arabeske. Book 11 of Niels Lhyne is clearly influenced by Werther. 

11 GS was subsequently published again by Bernays in Der junge Goethe, 1 (Leipzig 1875), 
277 ff. Also Morris, Der junge Goethe, 11 (1910), 111. 

® Especially to Frau v. Stein 28 Sept. 1779 and Aus meinem Leben, x1 (SE xxvutr, 18f,, 
31 and 81). 

8 Price, op. cit., p. 263 f. says: “It is known that Goethe translated SS in Strassburg and 
gave a copy to Friederike Brion and that he embodied a similar translation in Werther,” Se 
also Gundolf, Goethe (Berlin 1917), 94 f., and my further suggestions below p. 84. 

“4 SE, Briefe, 11, 3, also Morris, op. cit., p. 89. 

% SE, tu, 480. % Aus meinem Leben, xu (SE, xxvutt, 224). 
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Lottens Augen brach und ihren gepressten Herzen Luft machte, hemmte 
Werther’s Gesang.” 

The re-translation into English of the passages from SS embodied in 
Werther seems to show that the traditional assumption that the first English 
translation (1779 ff.) of Werther'’ was made from the French cannot be 
accepted without modification. Goethe himself, when expressing his satis- 
faction with Graves’s translation (to Frau v. Stein, 24 June 1783), adopted 
this theory which was apparently based on Graves’s Preface: 

(This novel] went through several editions in German, and soon made its way into France. 
About two years since, the English translator met with it . . . he translated some of the letters 


from the French; and led on by the beauty of the work, the whole was insensibly finished; 
and as no translation from the German has hitherto appeared, it is now offered to the Public. 


We know of no French Werther-translation of that time other than that 
by Aubry (1777). If Graves’s translation was based on that edition, it is 
remarkable that v. Schmettau’s preface? was not included. How differ- 
ent would Werther’s influence in England have been, had this fine survey 
of the chief trends of contemporary German literature been known! Among 
other things, v. Schmettau says: 


Le caractére des Allemands, plus conforme a celui des Anglois, est la cause que Shakespear 
plait 4 Berlin, et que Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme [and other French plays] ne plaisent pas.” 


Aubry’s translation omits the whole passage from SS, saying in a foot- 
note to the words “‘et il se rassit et lat”’: 


lly a ici plusieurs morceaux d’Ossian que je n’ai pas cru devoir traduire par respect pour 
cet Auteur, et parceque d’ailleurs, ils ne feroient qu’interrompre le fil de |’histoire. 


Graves, on the other hand, says in this instance: “After reading for some 
time, Werther came to that affecting passage, where Arnim deplores the 
loss of his beloved daughter,” and then follow two paragraphs: “‘Alone on 
the sea-beat rock”’ and “‘When the storms of the mountain come,” corre- 
sponding to the last two paragraphs of WV, intelligently enough copied 
from Macpherson’s text. Graves must therefore have had the German ver- 
sion, perhaps besides the French translation, and must have known suf- 
ficient German to identify the pertinent passages in Macpherson’s text. 
However, unlike Goethe, Graves does not make Werther interrupt his 
reading at the words “‘halbdammernd wandeln sie zusammen in trauriger 
Eintracht,” but rather stupidly quotes the whole paragraph as found in 
Macpherson: ‘‘Will none of you speak in pity? They do not regard their 
father. I am sad, O Carmor, nor small is my cause of woe!” words which 
have much less bearing on the relations of Werther and Lotte than the 
preceding ones. 

Frederick Reynolds’s tragedy Werter (1785) closely follows Graves’s 


7 See O. W. Long in Journ. of English and Germanic Philology, x1v (1915) and Turner in 
Mod. Lang. Rev., xv1 (1921), p. 364 ff. According to Morgan, the words “translated from the 
French” apparently did not appear on Graves’s translation until 1789. 

_ The title of this preface Lettre de M. le C.D.S. d@ M. Aubry sur sa traduction des Passions 
du jeune Werther apparently induced Mr. Bayard Morgan (A Critical Bibliography of German 
Literature in English translations, Stanford 1928, no. 2515a) to assume that Aubry is identical 
with v. Schmettau. In the 1922 edition of his bibliography, Mr. Morgan still questioned this 
identification (as does the British Museum Catalogue). In his article on Woldemar Friedrich 
Graf v. Schmettau, who, incidentally was born in the same year as Goethe, Poten says (All- 
semeine Deutsche Biographie, xxx1 (1890), 647), that he wrote only the preface. 

* Reims 1784 edition (from which I have to quote), p. xxvii f. 
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translation. Reading (act IV) to Charlotte from “his own *° translation 
of the songs of Opian” [sic!] the passage “where hopeless Armin mourn; 
his murder’d child,” he follows also Macpherson’s original of the last two 
paragraphs, omitting, however, the words corresponding to the sentence 
“Die ganze Nacht” up to “Ihre Stimme ward schwach,”’ where he continues: 


and before morning appear’d her voice was weak.—{Dashes mark Werther’s sobs.] It died 
away like the evening breeze amongst [Macph.: among] the grass of the rock—spent with 
grief she expir’d and left thee Armin—alone!— 


Stopping the reading at this point, Reynolds shows more understanding of 
the situation than did Graves. 

While the English translations of Werther by Gifford (1801) and Render 
(1802) are not available to me, I dare say that Mr. Long’s statement that 
Dr. S. J. Pratt’s translation (1809) “does not stick to the text” is rather ap 
understatement when we consider that he rendered Graves’s text of the 
last two paragraphs of SS by seven stanzas, the last of which reads: 

In pity, my children, O speak! 
Unheeded, I see them depart ;— 
O Cormor, I’ve reason to weep, 
For deep is the woe of my heart! 
Through this despicable piece of poetry we may still recognize that Pratt 
followed Graves in his quotation of the whole paragraph. 
« * * 


The ideal plan for a detailed study of Goethe’s translations of SS would 
be the publication, in parallel columns, of GS and WV with the Lesarten 
and notes found in the Sophie-edition, the text of Macpherson (M) anda 
running commentary. As this is obviously unfeasible, I must assume that 
my readers have before themselves a copy of Werther, where WV is found 


in the 2nd book a few pages after Werther’s letter of December 20. | 
number the paragraphs of WV: [1]=the first paragraph starting with 
“Stern”; [2]=‘‘Und” etc. to [31]=“‘Wenn.” There are two more paragraphs 
in M and GS which may be numbered [32] and [33], though the subdivision 
of GS agrees neither with M nor with WV. Except for a few instances in 
the last paragraphs the differences, regarding WV, between the first and 
the later editions of Werther can be neglected, as they are concerned with 
punctuation and spelling. “Der Schreiber (Kriuter) hat im Ossian [WY; 
J.H.] wiederholt zuviel interpungiert, was nicht immer angemerkt wurde” 
(SE,xrx, 422, 329). A superficial examination of [1] in GS and WV seems to 
show that GS clings more closely to M: 


WV 


dammernden 

funkelst du 

strahlend Haupt 

Wornach blickst du auf die 
Heide? 

spielen am Felsen ferne 


Abend- 
iiber’s 


das Gesumme der 
fliegen schwirmt 
Feld 


GS M 


niedersinckenden 

ist dein Licht 

lockiges Haupt 

Was siehst du nach der 
Ebene? 

klettern den entlegenen Fel- 
sen hinan 

die Fliegen des Abends schwe- 
ben auf ihren zarten 
Schwingen, das Summen 
ihres Zug’s ist iiber dem 
Feld”! 


descending 

is thy light 

unshorn head 

What dost thou behold in the 
plain? 

climb the distant rock 


the flies of the evening are on 
their feeble wings; the hum 
of their course is on the 
field. 


*” Graves has: “your own translations of some of the songs” (“Ihre Ubersetzung einiget 


Gesinge’’). Aubry did not regard it as necessary to emphasize that these translations were not 
only owned but had been actually made by Werther. Pratt (see below) has: “Your own trans 
lations of the songs. . . . ” Did he and Reynold perhaps confuse “einige” with “eigene”? 

% See Gundolf, op. cit., p. 108 
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These deviations of WV from GS’s adherence to the original may however 
be contrasted with instances in which WV [1] choses a translation more 
closely related to M than that found in GS. 


thy steps are stately” 
the winds are laid 
torrent™ 


du wandelst stattlich ruhig wandelst du 
die Winde haben sich gelegt es ruhen die Winde 
Giessbach Stréme 


The proportion of 1: 2 between instances in which, by comparison with GS, 
WV choses a version more closely related to M, and instances in which it 
prefers a freer version than that found in GS, may be taken as the average 


for the whole. 


WV chooses a freer translation wherever the literal translation in GS 
sounds odd or obsolete: Already in [1] (also in [19}) 


Lebe wohl 


Most notably: 


die Stimme des Felsens 
[25] 


Fahrewohl 


der Sohn des Felsens 
Note: “Das Echo” 
(See my note 27) 


Farewell 


the son of the rock 
Note: “... echoing back of 
the human voice...” 


Compare also the omission of ‘‘Sohn des Hiigels” in [6] (see below p. 86), 


and: 

Schiffer 

feuchte Nebelsiule [2] 

weisse (Colma) [3] 

wihlet (das Grab) [11] 

der Mittag ist heiter [14] 

(die Wolken) theilen sich [14] 


ruhig deine Brust, wie der See 
[16], a very free translation 


estes) Gesicht [24] 

fest umflocht er seine Hiiften; 
der Gefesselte fillt® mit 
Achzen die Winde [27] 


das Boot erreichte den Fel- 
sen, er sank daran nieder 
[28] 


Sohn der See 

wissrige Sdule von Nebel 
weis busige™ 

erhebt 

still ist die Mitte des Tags 
sind getheilt am Himmel 


still wie die Brust des Teichs 
(“Teich” is perhaps more 
correct from the context 
but not literal) 

Stirn 

fest mit Riemen rings um die 
Lenden gebunden beladet 
er den Wind mit seinem 
Gestihne 

das Ruder starrt’ in seiner 
Hand, er sank iiber den 
Felsen 


son of the sea 

watry column of mist 

white-bosomed 

rear 

calm is the noon of the day 

are divided in heaven (an- 
other passage from [14] see 
note 28 

calm as the breast of the lake 


brow%> 

Thick fly the thongs of the 
hide around his limbs; he 
loads the wind with his 
groans?” 

the oar is stop 
panted on 


at once; he 
e rock 


In other instances, WV chooses a more definite or pregnant expression than 


did GS and M: 


= “Stattlicher” for “stately” also in [2], where GS has “ansehnlicher;” see below p. 85. 

* At the end of [16], both GS and WV render “‘is laid” by “‘gelegt hat.” 

*In [4], however, WV translates “torrent” by “Strom,” while GS has “Wasserfall.” 
While “Strom” means “a big river,” in this case “Wasserfall” does not sufficiently express the 
terrifying character of the noise. 

* Brandes poked rather cheap fun at this expression. 

* “Fijlite” not until the 1782 edition. 

*> In [16] “brow” in GS and WV (1775) rendered by “Stirne”; later editions (errone- 
ously?) “Stimme” (SE, xrx, 170). 

*'M has here a note: “The poet here only means that Erath was bound with leather 
thongs.” Thus the passage was not clear in English either. See above, the passage with note 

5 


from [25]. 
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Antwortet mir! [9] Redet! Speak to me! 


(the use of “antworten” permits WV to render the “to me” of M. “Sprecht 
mit mir!” would not do at all. ‘““Reden” implied only the idea of giving any 
sign of life; what Colma demands is a reply to her calling). 
Sturmregen [13] Regen shower 
(ich) schlug (die Harfe) 13] __riihrte touched 
Laut war die Trauer [20] Nun erhub sich die Trauer The grief arose 
Nebel, der vom See aufs Nebel, der tiberdas Thal zieht pours on the vale* 
Thal spriht [20] 


also: 
(der erste) der Helden [13] der sterblichen Menschen of mortal men 


(or is this rather an example of modernization?) 
Only in a very few cases has WV eliminated one of the pregnant original 
expressions used in GS: 
(der) herrliche Morar [13] edelgebohrene car-borne 
Erinnere mich der schreck- Bring vor meine Seele... Bring to my mind... 
lichen Nacht [21] 


(Doggen) waren um ihn [27] _ strichen um seine Tritte attended his steps 
Also in [16] 


“‘Nachtfeuer” for “feurig Meteor” (“meteor of fire’’) is due to the tendency 
to increase the poetical note of the translation. ‘“Meteor” would be, in 
this instance, too technical a word. It seems that for the same reason in 
[20] ““Tau” (dew) was replaced by “‘Nass.”’ 


Only in two instances has WV deviated from a literal translation in G$ 
based on linguistic relationship 


Schlacht [9] Gefecht fight 
(““Gefecht” has rather the meaning of “skirmish,” a meaning which would 
be too weak in this instance) 


(33) warb um Dara’s Liebe suchte sought 


(‘‘warb” is more pregnant); the subsequent phrase 


sie widerstand nicht lange er ward nicht lang’ ver- he was not long denied 
schmiht 


is a fine example of the more careful rendering in WV of shades of meaning: 
“verschmaht” implies that there was, at first sight, something objectionable 
in the suitor, . . . “widerstand” more correctly confines the meaning to the 
usual reluctance shown to a suitor. These two examples gain in significance 
when we consider that almost fifty per cent of the instances in which WV 
chooses a more literal version than did GS, clearly show that Goethe was 
anxious to retain linguistic relations. 

In some instances WV simply chooses the strict German equivalent to 
the word used in M: 


28 Compare also: [14] 

WV: Réthlich fliesst der Strom des Berges (or: Bergs; SE, xx, 423) im Thale hin 
GS: Rot durch das steinige Thal kommt nieder der Strom des Hiigels. 
For “Strom” see note 24. “Hiigel” means something smaller than “hill.” 
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WV GS M 
Barden des Gesangs [2] Sanger der Lieder bards of the song 


2 
envolles (Auge) [3]; also weinend 
Haar [3] Locken hair 
Leite mich irgend ein Strahl Ist denn hier kein Licht, das Lead me, some light, 
{5] mich fiihrt 
(er) gab uns Alpins Gesang sang A.’s Lied gave the song of A. 


13 
A Wolken [21] zerrissene broken 
(weiss seine Locken) vor Alter Locken des Alters (this trans- of age 
[22] lation was definitely 
wrong) 


In other cases, WV chooses a word which, while linguistically more closely 
related with the corresponding word used in M, has, in the particular con- 
text, a meaning slightly different from the corresponding English word or a 
meaning which might just as well be rendered by a freer translation such 
as is found in GS: “Stattlich” for “stately” in [1] and [2] (see note 22) is 
an example of such words. Also: 

Manche [16] viele many 

die Ursache meines Wehs [21] meines Jammers of my woe 

rauh [27] wild rough. 


Finally there are many instances where the more literal version of WV is 
simply more correct: 


schwachlispelnde Gras [2] sanft wispelnd feebly whistling 


(in [2], [17] the words “‘(grass) whistles” are rendered in WV by “‘wispelt,” 
in GS by “‘fliistert’’) 


versprach [3] hatte versprochen promised 


(“hatte versprochen”’ renders the meaning all right, but is in this instance 

too heavy, and takes away the idea of the presence of Salgar’s promise in 

Colma’s mind; see below the remarks on the use of the tenses in [28] and 

[29]) 

Wo soll ich euch finden? [10] ...kann... a0 NA oe 

ehe [17] sonst before 

entblattert [17] halb verdorrt scarce a leaf 

auf deinen Ruf [18] wenn du ihm rufst at thy call 

zu bieten den Schlummern- derdenSchlummerer erwecke to bid the slumberer awake. 
den: Erwache! [18] 


We may add here: 


Wie geingstet ist meine Ach, ich fiirchte—(obviously My soul is tormented 
Seele [9] incomplete and by far too 
weak) 


The tendency to preserve the linguistic relationship was due not only to 
considerations derived from the history of the Teutonic languages but was 
also aiming at a phonetic translation. Goethe’s translations from the “orig- 
inal” of Temora actually foreshadow something like Sievers’ Schallanalyse. 
The idea of lautgerechte translations from the English was, in later years, 


* A little later in the same passage “Ihr Lied,” GS renders “song” by “Gesang.” “Lied” 
tefers rather to the (sung) text, “Gesang” to the singing or tune. 
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expressed in the discussion of Wilhelm Meister’s version of Hamlet.™ 4 
the time when the translations of SS were produced, Goethe was inter. 
ested in the relationship between literal and simngerechter translation aly 
with regard to the Bible and to Homer. Regarding Holy Scripture, Goeth 
says in Aus meinem Leben xii: 


Was den Hauptsinn betraf, so hielt ich mich an Luther’s Ausdruck, im Einzelnen ging i¢ 
wohl zur Schmidischen wirtlichen Ubersetzung,* und suchte mein weniges Hebriisch dae 
so gut als méglich zu benutzen.” 


With regard to his translations of Temora, Goethe used Macpherson’ 
“translation” in the same sense as he used Schmid’s version of the Bible 
while he endeavoured to make use of his scanty knowledge of the Gaelic 
language itself. 

Still more interesting is what Goethe says in his Autobiography a littk 
later on his translation of Homer: 


Ich tibersetzte solche Stellen an denen sie (Cornelia) zunachst Antheil nehmen konnte, Di: 

Clerke’sche wirtliche Ubersetzung™ las ich deutsch, so gut es gehen wollte, herunter, mein 

Vortrag verwandelte sich gewdhnlich in metrische Wendungen und Endungen und die Le 

haftigkeit, womit ich die Bilder gefasst hatte, die Gewalt womit ich sie aussprach, hoben alk 

ony er einer verschrankten Worstellung; dem, was ich geistreich hingab, folgte sie mit 
em Geiste.™ 


May we take this, mutatis mutandis, as a description of the origin of GS 
Did Goethe perhaps read GS to the sisters Brion, and did they ask him (jus 
as they did after his reading of Die schéne Melusine) to write his translation 
down for them? A copy of GS was possibly among the papers which after 
Goethe’s return from Strassburg his father indexed and put in order for 
him.* 

A comparison between GS and WV may at this point be extended to the 
problem of Wortstellung which Goethe emphasizes when speaking of his 
translations of Homer and Shakespeare (see note 30). In several instances 
WV follows M’s word-order more closely than did GS: 


Wie verindert seyd ihr [2] Oh wie habt ihr euch verin- How changed are ye 
dert 
dich zu beweinen [17] die dich beweint to mourn thee ; 
“ auf seinem Stabe ist das? Wer ist der auf seinem Stab? Who on his staff is this? 
18] 


* Lehrjahre, v, 11=SE, xxu, 200: “Er hatte sich nahe an das Original gehalten, desses 
Wortstellung ihm die Verfassung eines iiberraschten, erschreckten Gemiiths einzig ausz- 
driicken schein,” and thus his version of Hamlet’s words “Be thou a spirit of health...’ 
produced “die grésste Wirkung.” Similarly in writing Clavigo, Goethe “nahm, berechtigt 
durch unseren Altvater Shakespeare, nicht einen Augenblick Anstand, die Hauptscene... 
wortlich zu iibersetzen. Um zuletzt abzuschliessen, entlehnt’ ich den Schluss einer englischen 
Ballade.” Goethe emphasizes again “die gute Wirkung, die ich beim Vorlesen erreichte” (SE, 
xxvii, 348). On the other hand, he protested against “das Vorurtheil, dass man Shakespeatt 
auf der deutschen Biihne Wort fiir Wort auffiihren miisse, und wenn Schauspieler unl 
Zuschauer daran erwiirgen sollten. Die Versuche, durch eine vortreffliche wartliche Uber 
setzung veranlasst, wollen nirgends gelingen”’ (Shakespeare und kein Ende). a 

41 On Sebastian Schmid’s Latin translation of the Bible (1636) see Realencyklopidie fw 
protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 111 (1897), p. 55. Earlier in Dichtung u.W. (1v; SE, xxv, 
202) Goethe mentioned that his father bought this work for him. 

#2 SE, xxvimr, 100. 

33 Samuel Clarke, Homeri Ilias Graece et Latine, London 1729-33. : 

* SE, xxvi, 168. Regarding “wértliche Ubersetzung” see note 30. One of the most 
teresting points in Goethe’s translations from Temora is his adherence to the word-order of the 
original. As in the passages quoted in note 30, Goethe gives it as his opinion that literal trans 
tions have “eine gute Wirkung” only when read aloud. I suggest that GS was originally real 
aloud, and so is of course WV. 

*% SE, xxviut, 92. 
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That these changes are mainly due to considerations of rhythm is quite 
obvious, when we read the most interesting example: 

Welch war dein Jammer, O Ach, welcher Jammer,Daura, What is thy grief,O Daura, 


Daura, da zu deinen Fiissen ringsher um deine Fiisse when round thy feet is 
floss deines Bruders Blut quillt deines Bruders Blut poured thy brother’s blood, 


and when we see that the second edition of WV changed this to: “Zu 
deinen Fiissen floss deines Bruders Blut, welch war dein Jammer, O Daura!” 
28). 
, his is one of the few instances where we have to consider the differences 
existing between the first and second editions of Werther. As I said before, 
practically all these differences concern punctuation and spelling. In the 
last paragraphs, however, a few differences between the first and second 
edition are due to internal reasons. I mentioned in note 26 that in [27] the 
use of the past tense (“‘fiillte’’) was not introduced until the 1782 version. 
On the other hand, in [28] “driickte” (GS: “schoss’’) is in the first edition 
“driikt” (“came and let fly’), and “erreichte” (see above p. 81) “‘erreicht” 
(“is stopped”). In [29] the later forms of the first edition of Werther (E 5, 6) 
and the 1782 edition have ‘“‘zerschmetterten”’; the Sophie-edition has here, 
with reference to GS “‘schlagen entzwey”’ (“‘is broken in twain’’), the present 
tense. Later on, “‘stiirzte” and “‘stiirmte,” in the same paragraph, the first 
editions have, in both instances, the present tense; so also GS: “‘stiirzt” 
... “kommt” (M: “plunges” . . . ““comes’’). 

In [30] “hérte” (‘‘was heard”) and subsequently “konnte,” “stand” 
and again “‘hérte,” only the first edition of WV (all E) has the present tense, 
in contrast even to GS and M, a conspicuous concession made to the stylis- 
tic peculiarities of the Sturm und Drang. 

That Goethe used GS when he wrote WV, is obvious from the great 
number of identical passages, especially in [9], the second part of [13], 
[15], [22] and [23]. How Goethe proceeded in revising GS may be seen from 
the following passage in [2]: 


Grauer Ullin! Grauhariger U! Grey-haired U! 
Stattlicher Ryno! ansehnlicher R! Stately Ryno! 
Alpin, lieblicher Sanger! und A. mit der melodischen Stim- A., with the tuneful voice, 
du, sanftklagende Minona! me, und du_sanftkla- the soft complaint of M. 
gende M. 


WV’s improvements consist in establishing a strict parallelism between the 
four vocatives, making ‘“‘with the tuneful voice” an apposition, and “the 
soft complaint” an adjective. This would have been better even in the 
English version. 

I may perhaps add, at this point, that in several instances where Goethe 


» introduced a more definite expression, Macpherson himself apparently felt 


that the first version was not satisfactory (see note 27): 


WV GS M 1762 M 1807 
ich hore nicht [5] und ich kann nicht nor can I hear I hear not 
héren 
der Wind kommt tiber blast when the wind is on arises 
die Heide [11] the heath 
This is still more obvious where WV is freer than GS: 
Thomans sanft er- Miadgen maid daughter 
me Tochter 





ihre Stimme war ver- hérte man nicht was not heard ceased 


hallet in Selma [13] 
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A very interesting example for this is also: 


Schweig,oStrom!dass schalle iiberdie Haide be heard over the be heard around 
meine Stimme klinge heath 
durchs Tha! [7] 


There are no rustling streams*®® on the heath. 

If we would, starting from this instance, study the translations given iy 
GS and WV for expressions descriptive of the scenery (plain, heath, hill 
stream etc.) and of the emotions (mourning, grief, sadness, etc.), we would 
see that WV frequently sacrificed some of GS’s adherence to M’s originality, 
for the sake of poetical smoothness. More than GS, WV aimed at usi 
always the same German word for one particular English word. “Loye’ 
(person), for example, is rendered in GS sometimes by “Liebster,” some. 
times by “Geliebter”; WV uses, in these instances, always ‘‘Geliebter.”* 
“Roaring” (of water) is rendered in GS by “‘briillend” [1] and “wild” (6; 
WV has in both instances “‘rauschend,” which is also more literal. 

In several other respects, the study of the use of certain words in 
Goethe’s two translations of M may be of interest in the interpretation of 
the original. Confining myself to one particularly significant example, | 
should like to point to Goethe’s translations of the word “why,” which, a 
he rightly recognizes, is linguistically related to German “‘wie”’: 


WV M GS 
Warum zaudert mein Salgar? Why delays my Salgar, why Und wie, mein Salgar, wi, 
[6] the son of the hills his der Sohn des Hiigels hilt 
romise? sein Versprechen nicht? 
warum allein, warum jam- y alone, why complainest wie so allein, warum klags 
merst du? [14] thou? du? 
Ach! nichts von seiner Why did he not hear of his Wie? und hérte er nichts vm 
Wunde? [18] wound? seiner Wunde? 


The translations in GS are of interest not only from the viewpoint of the 
history of the German language, but also as illustrations of Goethe’s ten¢- 
ency to render remote shades of meaning and to vary the expression. 
Goethe’s translations of SS should be studied first of all as documents 
of his careful study of the meaning of English words.*? The comparison 
between GS and WV is interesting with regard to the development of 
Goethe’s vocabulary, especially in the following respects: 1) the elimination 
of typical Sturm und Drang expressions, such as “wild” ([27], above p. 8; 
[6], above p. 86; there also “‘briillend”’ [1]) or “‘schallend” (in [11] replaced 
by “klingend” (Felsen; M: “sounding”), in [20] by “‘hallend” (castle; M: 
“echoing”’); see moreover the preference for the use of the present tens 
(above p. 85); (2) the introduction of words which henceforth became tech- 
nical terms for Goethe,* e.g. ‘Kraft’’ in [2], [20], in both instances GS has 


%b See notes 24 and 27.—Compare also in [6] GS: “Mit dir wollt’ ich meinem Vater 
entflichen, mit dir meinem stolzen Bruder,” WV: “Mit dir wollt’ ich flichen, verlassen Vater 
und Bruder! die Stolzen!,” M: “With thee I would fly (1807 +: from) my father, with thee, 
(1807 +-: from) my brother of pride.” 

* Compare notes 22 and 23. . 

*7 In Dichiung u.W. Goethe mentions the use of an English dictionary for the determin 
tion of the exact meaning of the word “whimsical” (SE, xxv, 76). Compare also his discus 
sion of the meaning of the word “gracious” in his review of The First Edition of Homlé 
(London 1823; SE, x1, 2, 258). 

% Such as “Wirkung,”’ see above notes 30 and 34. In later years Goethe most significantly 
no longer trusted the mere text of Ossian to attain to “Wirkung.” “Wenn man Fingalen und 
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“Stircke,” M “strength”; (3) the introduction of more dignified words, 
eg. “treten”: in [13] “Ullin trat auf” (GS: “kam,” M: “came”), “sie trat 
mriick” (GS: “wich zuriick,” M: “retired’’) etc. 

The examination of Goethe’s translations of SS (the only instance in 
which we have several versions of a translation by Goethe of an English 
text), undertaken here for the first time, offers a great number of points 
rather disconnected among themselves but attaining to a coherent signifi- 
cance when placed in the frame-work of a more extensive study of Goethe’s 
English studies and of the development of his technique of translation, 
especially from the English. It was the purpose of this paper to offer some 
material and some viewpoints for this study rather than to draw conclu- 
sions which, on account of the limitation of the subject here considered, 
must appear as premature. 

In concluding this paper I may perhaps point to a few disagreements be- 
tween GS and WV which are due to other reasons than those discussed in 
this paper.*® In [1] GS omits a translation of the words ““The waves come 
with joy around thee, and bathe thy lovely hair.” On the other hand, the 
following omissions in WV (second edition) may be noted: (1) In [9] after 
“Sie antworten nicht” the words (GS) ‘“‘Was soll ich zu eurem Ruhme 
sagen?”’ (literally translated from M), (2) in [14] after the words “die 
Stimme”’ the words “die ich hére. Es ist die Stimme Alpin’s, du Sohn des 
Gesangs” (again literally from M), and (3) in [24] after “Felsen” the 
words ‘“‘wo die rothe Frucht vom Baume herblickt” (so in ist ed., GS: 
“roth scheinet die Frucht aus der Ferne,” literally from M). For this latter 
instance, SE states that the omission is due to “ein Schreibversehen’’.*® 

JoHN HENNIG 

St. Patrick’s College 

Maynooth (Ireland) 


seine Helden sich in der Halle versammeln liesse, Minona, die singe, und Ossian, der sie auf 
der Harfe accompagnirte, vorstellte, und das Pianoforte auf dem Theater versteckte, so 
miisste die Auffiihrung nicht ohne Effect sein’’ (Reise in die Schweiz, September 3, 1797; SE 
mxiv, 304). The change from “Wirkung”’ to “‘Effect’’ is most characteristic. 

** Tt would lead too far to note minor omissions, such as in [19] “der diistere Wald,” GS 
omits “diister,” in [14] “den Hiigel,” GS inserts (with M) “griinen.” Some of the differences 
here referred to are not noted in the notes in SE, xrx. 

SE, xrx, 425 to p. 173, 1. 12. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH’S TRANSLATION OF BOETHIUS’ DE 
CONSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHIAE 


MANY a North American scholar has felt, during the Second European 
War, a special concern altogether apart from the anxiety that he shares 
with every other patriotic citizen. What has happened, he wonders, o 
what may happen to such and such a manuscript in one of the great Euro. 
pean libraries? Remembering the fate of the Strasburg Hortus Deliciarum, 
victim of the 1870 siege, he asks himself whether a manuscript of less im. 
portance has survived the present fury of destruction. And there comes to 
his mind this or that text, unpublished or inadequately edited, and he 
laments the wasted opportunities of pre-war days. 

A typical example of this sort of material is the unique MS. listed in 
the London Public Record Office as Domestic Elizabeth 289. It contains 
translations made by Queen Elizabeth and partly written out in her own 
handwriting: Boethius’ De Consolatione Philosophiae (1593), Plutarch’s 
De Curiositate (1598) and part of Horace’s De Arte Poetica (1598). The 
Boethius, the best of the three, will be the subject of the present discussion. 

The MS. was edited in 1899 by Miss Caroline Pemberton for the Early 
English Text Society (Original Series 113). This is not a satisfactory edition. 
For one thing, the accuracy of the transcriptions is in many places doubtful. 
On page 23, for instance, hunc continuum ludum ludimus is translated “this 
contynuall plan we make’’; surely ‘“‘plan” is a misreading of “play.” Else- 
where we find, for avaritia semper odiosos, claros largitas facit, ‘Hateful 
men doth Auarice mocke, but bountie noble” (page 30); it is hard to believe 
that the right word is not “make.” Distingueris is almost certainly “‘poynted 
out,” not “paynted out” (31); and animantium alimentis on the same page 
must be “‘bestes (not dest) nourishment.” Deflet should be rendered “be- 
wailes,”’ not “by Wailes’” (73). “Men beleeue him a /yar’’ (83) cannot be 
right for leonis animam gestare credatur: “‘lyon’”’ is the obvious word. Alfus 
orbis should: be “hy (not by) heauens” (101) and adjuvant servitutem, “they 
helpe (not keape) that bondage” (104). And a misreading surely lurks in 
the translation of 


quae variis videas licet omnia discrepare formis 
prona tamen facies hebetes valet ingravare sensus 


“Whos formes thogh thou see difar far, 
Yet downe face thers ther dullid sencis” (116). 


Miss Pemberton’s knowledge of sixteenth-century English is unsure. 
She is unaware that “dislike” could be synonymous with “displease” (7). 
Her Glossary solemnly informs us that “hors” is the equivalent of Modem 
English “horse” and “ofspring” of ME. “‘offspring’’; but it fails to notice 
“‘feere” (74) as a translation of comitem and “fear” (83) for pulchra. 

Throughout the edition there is a deplorable lack of sureness. Even when 
estimating the quality of Elizabeth’s scholarship, Miss Pemberton fails to 
take a definite stand. On page x of her Introduction she declares: “‘Of the 
three translations that of Boethius is the one which will add most to the 
Queen’s reputation as a scholar: it is tolerably exact and generally very lit 
eral. In a few places . . . the Queen has mistaken the meaning of the Latin 
text.”” However, two pages further on she writes: “Queen Elizabeth’s trans 
lations are, as we have said, anything but exact, and she sometimes mistakes 
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one Latin or Greek word for another in a way which is surprising in a per- 
son who was so well versed in these languages as she appears to have been” 
xii). 
osbis, indeed, might easily be cast on the competency of Miss Pem- 
berton to be a judge of Latinity. She appears to have made no serious at- 
tempt to ascertain which of the already numerous printed editions of the 
De Consolatione the Queen used, or how far a mistranslation might be due 
to the imperfect lexicons of the period. Very rarely is any notice taken of 
the possibility of a variant reading in the Latin text; again and again is 
Elizabeth criticized for not translating a word that obviously was not in 
the passage before her eyes. At the beginning of the Latin text we find the 
words, 

terremis quoties flatibus acta 

crescit in immensum noxia cura, 


the first four of which are allegedly translated “‘as oft as driuen with erthely 
flawes” (4). Now here some texts read acta and others aucta. Miss Pember- 
ton reads aucta herself but makes no comment on the rendering“driuen.” 
A little further on, she prints this as the text of the original:' 
premit insontes 
demta sceleri noxia poena, 


but does not notice that the Queen’s “‘dew paine” (14) is evidently based 
on the reading debita, not demta. Again, where Elizabeth speaks of “weap- 
ons” (34), the Editor remarks, ‘‘Here she has read arma for arua, field,” 
without noticing that several editions? of the De Consolatione do read arma 
here. In another place her comment is that the Queen has read blaterantem 
for lacerantem; now Elizabeth’s blunder, “that foolishly hath babdled so 
much” (71), appears much less gross if we realize that there actually is a 
variant reading latrantem.* In another place, Miss Pemberton prints the 
Latin text with the reading éorret, but lets the Queen’s “‘affraies” (36) pass 
as though the reading had been éerret. On the next page we find something 
similar. The original Latin is given as ignavi Neronis. Now here some edi- 
tions have insani and one pravi. The rendering “‘frantique” (37) makes it 
clear that insani was what the Queen read. In another passage Miss Pem- 
berton reads augustam where Elizabeth evidently read amgustam, as the 
translation ‘‘straight” (44) makes clear; augustam is an emendation of later 
date. In yet another passage the Editor prints ulcere and neglects the variant 
reading vulnere, which appears to have better MS. authority, but she allows 
the rendering “‘woundz”’ (84) to pass unnoticed. It is of course impossible to 
speak with finality on the Queen’s proficiency as a translator unless we know 
precisely what she was trying to do; we can but follow the general MS. 
tradition and, as I have done above, note variant readings when they give 
her the benefit of the doubt. Perhaps later research may settle what edition 
was actually employed. 

But, apart from variant readings, Miss Pemberton’s Latinity is un- 
deniably weak. Some of her explanatory notes commit blunders worse than 


' Miss Pemberton gives the text of the metrical part of the alleged original, but not of the 
prose portions. 
* For instance, those of 1489, 1501, and 1503. (I am indebted to Professor John J. Parry 
for this information and for that contained in the following note.) 
le * The 1607 edition, which may be copied from an earlier work used by the Queen, does read 
rontem. 
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those they seek to correct. She has this comment on the rendering of ¢ 
nostro adyto as “‘from our doores’’ (20): “The Queen has here found in th 
original aditu with (i), and has taken it to be adyto, door.” The process by 
which &évrov has become “‘door’’ is a fine example of lucus a non lucendy) 
The correct translation, Miss Pemberton elsewhere asserts, of quid auten 
tanto fortunae strepitu desideratis? is ““Why do you desire such a noisy hap. 
piness?” (32). She objects to Elizabeth’s translating notare by “‘decerne’ 
(65), and gives “blame” as preferable; but the idea is “whoever can pg. 
ceive the divine light of the universe.” 

Although Miss Pemberton draws attention to numerous mistranslations, 
those she fails to notice are often fully as important..Some of the latter ar 
given below: 


nimbosisque polus stetit imbribus: “and Pale, amidst the Cloudy mistes” (5) 

nectit catenam: “huges the chaine”’ (8) 

ne documenta deferret: “lest he might delay his Lessons” (10) 

stylo etiam memoriaeque mandavi: “to my silent memory haue committed” (10) 

sed quae speraverint (sc. impios) effecisse, vehementer admiror: “but rather much wonde 
how they could hope performe it” (10 

hoc ipso affines fuisse videmur maleficio: “for this synne we were confyned” (12) 

quos innumeri metuunt populi: “whom many vulgar feare” (14). Populi means “commuii- 
ties, nations,” with no suggestion of the class-distinction implied in the Elizabethan use ¢ 
“vulgar.” 

a maximum tuae fomitem salutis: ‘‘we haue the greatful foode for thy helth” (18) 

vernula: “guest” (20) 

eraces inter se annos, sterilesque pensares: “thou must beare with deere yeeres and bar- 
ren” (21) 

lucidos dies: “‘pleasant dayes’’ (23) 

visne igitur cum fortuna calculum ponere?: “Will you now spurne at her?” (25) 

bonis crede fugacibus (ironic): “trust that sliding be ther goodz” (26) 

infitiari: “blame” (27) 

delicias tuas ferre non possum: “I can not abyde . . . your delytes” (28). The meaningis 
rather: “I cannot tolerate the effeminacy of your mind.” 

dederit im patientiae manus. The Queen, missing the idea of capitulation in the Latin idiom, 
translates “hath giuen hand to impatience” (28). 

nescit esse mutabilem: “‘seeth her mutabilitie” (29) 

ita fit, ut non virtutibus ex dignitate, sed ex virtute dignitatibus honor accedat. The translatia 
is not only utterly wrong: “so haps, that honour is not giuen to vertue for her worth, but vertue 
esteemed by dignitie” (34), but also quite inconsistent with the context. 

nonne, o terrena animalia, consideratis, quibus praesidere videamini?: “do you not see how 
earthly be the bestes that you Rule?” (34-35) 

num quicguam unquam libero imperabis animo? Elizabeth takes the dative as an ablative, 
and instead of translating, “Will you ever make any demand on a free soul?”’, has “will yu 
euer guide ought with free mynde?” (35) 

uos Notus sicco violentus aestu: “Whom wrothful North with drie heat” (36) 

in hujusmodi arrogantiae levitate: “in the myldnes of such an arrogancy” (39) 

toti moriuntur homines: “all men die” (39). The idea is rather that of complete annihil- 
tion, soul and body. 

spernit: “hates” (40). Perhaps the Queen had some confused memory of Horace’s sperni 
et odit (Ep. 1.7, 20). 

a hag populares nequeunt facere honores, liquet, eos propriam dignitatis pulchritudinen 
non e: “which because they cannot euer haue popular honors, they may not enioy th 
beauty of their worth” (50) 

pecuniamne congregare conaberis?: “wilt thou snatch monny?” (55) 

quos lege benigna ad te conversas reduci facis igne reverti. The Queen’s knowledge of qual 
tity was inadequate to recognize rediici as an adjective; taking it as an infinitive, she trans 
lated the passage: “Whom with a gentil Law to thé retourned thou makest be broght to itt 
from whence it came” (61). 

atque hoc —— pulchrius nihil est quod his annectendum esse ratio persuadet: “and # 
much is it the fayrer, that naturall reason it self perswades yow thus to ioyne them” (63-4) 

vilat: “forbidz” (65). Or did the Queen read vetat? 

illustrant actem magisque caecos 
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more 

in suas condunt animos tenebras. The translation, “So Clires the Sight, nor the blinded 
mindz Returnes into ther shades” (65), misses the point entirely, which is that gold and 
jewels shine upon the mind but dazzle it so that it into worse darkness than before. 

cum in unum coeunt: “when they ingender” (66). The point here is not that animals breed, 
but that in them anima and corpus come together. ; ' 

ecadem namque substantia est eorum quorum naturaliter non est diversus effectus: “for the 
substance is the same of ech man, whose effectes naturally they haue” (66) 

arbiter umbrarum: “the Juge of Shady place” (74) 

miserans: “wailing” (74 , 

ab omnibus desiderari bonum: “al best is got” (78) 

miserior sit necesse est diuturnior nequam: “he must be more wicked that longer lastes” 
8) illatio: “declaration” (85), for “inference, conclusion” 
sed puniri im probos justum, im punsios vero elabs, int esse manifestum est: “for greatest 
iniquitie is committed, when Just men be vexed, & wicked slip from their reward” (86) 

perpessi: “commytted” (88) 

malos vero odisse ratione caret: “and who but he that lackes reson, will not hate the yll?” 
(88). But Boethius has just said that there is no place for hatred in a wise man’s mind. 

omnia scienti Providentiae diversum videtur: “it seemes all be different from him that 
knowith what Prouidence is” (94) 

quae tamen ille . . . Providentiae cernit intuitus: “which he beholding . . . vewes the sight 
of his own prouidence” (104) 

eventum praescitarum rerum: “the hap of that that chaunces” (106) 

illud inter homines Deumque commercium: “the conuersation we haue among men, & com- 
fort of God” (107-108) i 

ea guibus moveris: “the things that . . . thou movest” (109) 

cum quid universale res picit (of Reason) : “when hit beholdith all thinges” (112) 

recto stat corpore: “doth stand with body Clad” (116) 

non necessario ventura: “what shall not ” (118) 

indignum esse si scientiae Dei causam fulura nostra praestare dicantur: “how vnwourthy it 
were, that the cause of Godes science shold performe haps” (120) 


Elizabeth persists in certain blunders: for instance, she often reads vos, 


uster for nos, noster, and vice versa. More than once she confuses neuters 
and masculines, e.g., hisne accedamus quos beluis similes esse monstravimus? : 
“Shall we speake of such thinges now as shewes men most lyke beastes?” 
(87); and again, aliguid: “any man” (93). She turns imvictam malis esse 
virlutem into “(shew) to wicked men how vnwon vertue is’”’ (95). 

She construes an adjective with the wrong substantive: omnem, inquit, 
improbum num supplicio dignum negas? becomes “thou dost not deny, a 
wicked man is wourthy of all payne?” (87). Another instance is her render- 
ing of guod eos male meritos omnes existimant, “for thinking them worthy 
all yll” (95). 

She fails to distinguish an uncommon word from its more familiar hom- 
onym: at gui scis unde cuncta processerint?: ““But whom dost thou know, 
whence all proceedes?” (17-18). 

Sospes, sospitas are several times confused with hospes, hospitum: 

adilum reconciliandae sos pitatis: “a way to reconcile thé home agayne” (18) 

sospitatis auctori grates: ‘“‘but thanked be thy hoste” (18) 

__ ub felicitatis compos patriam sospes revisas: “that thou, that comprehendst felicitie, as an 
inhabiter should renew (reuew?) thy Countray” (70) 

sospes: “homedweller” (76) 

The Queen makes Hesperus feminine (13), and twice renders bibliotheca 
“shop” (8, 15), though the context requires “library.” She translates Elea- 
licis by “Stoike’”’ (3); it is difficult to believe that Stoicis was in her original, 
but the confusion may be due to some commentary that confused the 
schools of the two Zenos. 

She sometimes errs in assigning to Boethius and to Philosophia their 
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respective speeches, but these blunders have usually been noticed by th 
Editor. 

If we turn from criticizing Elizabeth’s Latinity to studying the trang). 
tion as a literary work, we are struck by the extreme harshness of map 
passages, a harshness aggravated by the Queen’s fondness for certain y. 
chaisms such as “crake” as a synonym for the verb “boast” (39, 54) anj 
by her use of the so-called Saxon genitive, e.g.: 

stili officio: “stiles office” (2) 

has scenicas meretriculas: “thes stagis harlotz” (3) 

faisi sceleris poenas: “false factes payne” (11) 

non rerum merita, sed fortunae spectat eventum: “regardes more fortunes event, than caus, 
merit” (12) 

patientiae usu atque exercitatione: “by patience vse and exercyse” (95). Miss Pembert, 
however, prints commas after “patience” and “vse,” to the detriment of the sense. 

nomen necessitatis: “needes name” (119) 


Nowhere does this harshness take so hideous a form as when the grea 
Princess whose name is linked with so many fine lyrics attempts to translat 
the metrical portions of the De Consolatione. Admittedly Boethius as; 
poet tends toward monotony of rhythm, but surely the lines, 

nubibus atris 
condita nullum 


fSundere possunt 
sidera lumen, 


are spattered with the grittiest of gravel in Elizabeth’s version: 


“Dim Cloudes ' 
Skie Close 

Light none 

Can afourd” (19). 


Equally inelegant is her rendering of 
aut Indus calido propinquus orbi 
candidis miscens virides capillos: 


“Or Indian dwelling nire to hottische Circle, 
That griny stone with Clirist doth mixe”’ (65). 


Only a person with a defective ear could turn spernit lumina Tantalus into 
“Tantalus riuers skornes” (74) and hiemem defluus irrigat imber int 
“Dripping showres Wintar moistz” (97), or write, for 


ille dum Graiae dare vela classi 
optat, et ventos redimit cruore, 


“the while hoissing Sailes to Grecians ship he gaue, 
With wische and bloud the windes apeced” (100). 


In the Fifth Meter of Book u, Boethius, speaking of the harmful effects 
gold and jewels on mankind, asks who was the first of mortals to dig 
these costly but perilous things—who pretiosa pericula fodit. The phrases 
striking, if a trifle mannered; the Queen’s rendering is grotesque: “tht 
deare danger digd’’ (34). One of the finest passages in Boethius is the Ninth 
Meter of Book 1m, where the author, addressing the Supreme Being, put 
into magnificent if rugged hexameters the idea ‘Thou art the Way”: 
tu namque serenum, 


tu requies tranquilla pits: te cernere finis, 
principium, vector, dux, semita, terminus idem. 
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What Gloriana does with this conforms to no rules of rhythm of either prose 
or verse: 


“Thou art the Cleare and quiet rest for best folke, 
Thé to admire is first last helpe Gide 
Pathe and stedy Last” (61). 


Not infrequently her insensitivity to form is equalled by her obscurity, 
an obscurity not due to her original. For instance, when she renders rerum 
exitus prudentia metitur, “wisdom the end of all measures” (21), it requires 
more than one reading to see that “‘measures’”’ is not a noun but a verb. 
Here are some other examples of the difficulty of her language: 

si manere inci pit, fors esse desistit: “if hap fw it leauith to be chaunce” (21) 

nisi ad nutum cuncta suppetant: “without all hap to his beck” (28) 

liberat arva prius frutictbus: “first fried of fruit must make his leas” (44). Here the ob- 
scurity of the translation is matched by the ‘nee of the blunder that interprets frusicibus 
as “fruit” instead of “clumps of brush, scrub.” 

Boethius, speaking of Circe, uses the phrase vertit herbipotens manus, 
for which Elizabeth has “‘Herber rular gides her hand” (83). Here, as often, 
she fails to recognize that English, because of its lack of inflexional endings, 
requires a certain adaptive power on the translator’s part. Thus Boethius’ 
phrase alte visa retractams possesses a clearness that is not found in “from 
hy the seen draweth”’ (109). 

*> * * 

And yet, in spite of its glaring faults, the Queen’s Englishing is worth 
careful study for the light that it casts on the mind of Elizabeth herself. 
We can see her, for instance, deliberately making concessions to Christian 
convention, as when she turns quia beati sunt, Deos esse convenit into ‘they 
that be happy, must needes be /yke to God” (82), and omnis igitur beatus, 
Deus into ‘‘so euery blessed man, is in a kinde a God”’ (63); we can detect 
her anti-Romanist tendency when she has for purgatoria clementia “a 
pacifieng Clemency” (86); we see her cautious practical mind toning down 
a mythological fancy when vertatur in beluam becomes “‘is tournid to the 
bestly” (83). We hear the impatient voice of Bluff King Harry’s daughter 
when the Latin ejaculation papae is rendered “‘Good Lord!” (17); we catch 
an echo of the Royal Hunt in her phrase “with snafle bound” (19) for 
vinclaque frenis ; we detect the Tudor authoritarianism when she grandly, 
blandly Englishes jam vero quisquis afficitur poena, malo se affectum esse 
non dubitat as ‘So as who euer is punisht must needes be wicked” (82). 

The raciness of the language redeems, here and there, an exasperatingly 
inaccurate production. After all, Elizabeth was an Elizabethan! On her 
very first page we find a delightfully vigorous adjective: maesti fata senis 
becomes “fates of grounting Age”; further on, mordaciter inquit is trans- 
lated “‘nippingly he said’”’ (39), and voluptate diffluere, ‘to wallow in de- 
lytes” (45). Boethius calls Cato rigidus; the Queen’s word is “‘currish” (40). 
Boethius says that the spark of truth excitatur ventilante doctrina; the Queen, 
that is “kindelz best by Learnings belowes” (69). A vivid pictorial touch is 
seen in her rendering of uno ictu mentis, ““‘by one twynkell of the mynde” 
(112); and a weak abstraction is vigorously avoided when haec enim neces- 
silatem non propria facit natura, sed conditionis adjectio is turned into “‘for 
vey a necessity our own proper nature makes not, but the joyning of that 
‘yf ” (119). 

A curious little personal touch appears at the end of the last Meter of 
Book m1, where, after translating 
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ee oy praecipuum trahit 
perdit, dum videt Inferos 


“What so he chifest held 
In vewing hel hathe lost” (74), 


the Queen adds in her own hand, “Et Sic bene.’’ What is she commending 
here—the thought of the original, or its expression, or her own version? 

Toward her own work her attitude appears to have been that of an eager 
amateur who reveals, in a short burst of intellectual energy, capabilities 
that in a humbler station of life might have risen above mediocrity. She 
amused herself at Windsor, we are told, by dashing off this version of 
Boethius; her flatterers declared that she did the work in an incredibly 
short time, 24 or 27 hours.‘ Undoubtedly she expected praise for her facility 
rather than for her precision, but at any rate she seems to have been free 
from one meanness of the illustrious amateur, an unscrupulous readiness to 
put forth humbler people’s erudition as her own. And this brief study, which 
has attempted to show some of the shortcomings both of Queen Elizabeth 
and of her E.E.T.S. Editor, may well close with the verdict passed by the 
latter upon the former (xii): 

“We cannot . .. but admire the intelligence and industry of a Queen, 
who, at the age of sixty, occupied as she must have been with state affairs 
and the multifarious other duties pertaining to her position, could yet find 
inclination to undertake such tasks and time to devote to them.” 

GEOFFREY B. RIDDEHOUGH 
University of British Columbia 


* The accounts vary. See Miss Pemberton’s Introduction, p. viii. 
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BURGLAR 


THIS WORD, whose meaning has been well defined by Sir Edward Coke 
as ‘he that by night breaketh and entreth into a mansion-house, with intent 
to commit a felony,’ and which occurs also in the forms burglour, burglar 
burgleyer, is commented upon as follows by the NED: 

Found in AFr. in 16% c.: ad. Anglo-Lat. burglator (13** c.), burgulator (16% c.), altered 
form burgator (13** c.), perhaps f. the first element of burgh- breke, the native Eng. term for 
burglary. The Anglo-Lat. verb burgulare (quasi ‘to burgle’) is recorded in 1354. . . . The 13% c. 
AF. word for ‘burglar,’ burgesour, burgeysor, is of obscure formation, but of the same ultimate 
origin. The related Burglary is in legal AF. burglaria, in Anglo-Lat. burgaria, burgeria (early 
13" c.), for which burglaria is found in 16 c. The origin of the intrusive /, in burglator, 
burglaria, and the corresponding Eng. forms, is not clear; but the notion of Lambarde (1581) 
and later writers that the ending -/er represents AF. ler-s, laroun (:—L. latro, latronem) thief, 
iscontrary to the evidence. A ‘burglator’ or ‘burgesour’ was not necessarily a ‘latro’; his object 
might be something else than plunder. 

No corresponding words are known in continental OF. or med. L.: the rare OF. burger 
ssccager, piller’ (Godef.), occurring in Garnier’s Vie de Saint Thomas is unconnected, unless 
perhaps this sense of the word may be due to AF. influence. 


That in burgh-breke the essential element, the (house-)break should 
have been dropped would indeed be surprising in the old English legal 
language which was hardly addicted to the shortenings of modern slang. 
And what claim to validity can an explanation have which fails to explain 
such variants as the forms with -/-, and the Anglo-Norman burge(y)sor? 
On the other hand, it is difficult to understand how it was possible for the 
compilers of the NED to discard the OF. burger ‘to pillage’ attested pre- 
cisely ina Norman text of 1172-1176, the Saint Thomas of Guernes de Pont- 
Saint-Maxence: ‘“‘Remist Roberz del Broc es chaumbres pur burgier / E 
plusur autre od lui, as cofres depescier, / Pristrent draps et vessele et argent 
er argent et or mier...” (ed. Walberg, |. 5698). Here we must note the 
phrase burgier es chambres ‘ to pillage in the rooms.’ After the enumeration, 
covering several stanzas, of all the private belongings of the martyr which 
were taken by the pillagers, the passage concludes with the summarizing 
remark (5676): “Les chambres seint Thomas e les maisons roberent; N’i 
voldrent rien laissier, un et el enporterent.’”’ Were these robbers not what 
we would call in French today des cambrioleurs (qui ‘chambres robent’), or 
in med. Anglo-Latin: burgatores domorum (=‘effractores domorum’) as 
felons of this type are called in a text offered by Du Cange (s.v. burgaria 
from “officium Coronatoris infra virgam Regis”)? The phrase burgatores 
domorum ‘house-breakers’ is the nominal transposition of the verbal phrase 
*burgare domos (*burgier es maisons, rober maisons etc.). Now these burga- 
lores domorum are obviously identical with those (laruns ne) burgurs de 
maisuns who are mentioned by the Anglo-Norman Adgar in his ‘Marien- 
legenden’ (ed. C. Neuhaus, 1886, p. 226). Neuhaus has already concluded 
that burgur (=burgéor) ‘Einbrecher’ is connected with the verb burgier 
of Guernes’ Saint Thomas, and, by correcting a passage misquoted by 
Godefroy s.v. burgur, he succeeds in getting an additional attestation for 
this Anglo-Norman burgéor ‘burglar’ in a certain Sermon en prose: “‘Com- 
punction le larron et ‘e burgur dedenz.” It is strange that the editors of the 
NED should not have mentioned, although it has been known since 1886, 
this Anglo-Norman burgéor ‘burglar,’ which bridges the gap between Anglo- 
Lat. burgator ‘burglar’ and the Norman burgier ‘to pillage.” 

If we turn now to the FEW, we will find the verb burgier of Guernes 
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listed under *furicare, 11, 1: this Vulgar Latin verb, which must be derive 
from Lat. fur ‘thief? means ‘stébern, wiihlen’ (to rummage), is postulate 
by OF furgier ‘chercher, creuser, fouiller,’ mod. Fr. fourgon ‘poker,’ Ital 
frugare ‘to rummage,’ Sp. hurgar ‘to scour.’ This furicare has a b- variant jy 
French, in Catalan, and in the Italian dialect of Lucca (probably due t 
the influence of such verbs as *bullicare>Fr. bouger): *buricare, which is 
attested in French and Crov. dialects in the meanings ‘to knock’ (Middle 
Fr. burger ‘heurter,’ Norm. burguer ‘pousser brutalement,’ a. 1406, Anj. 
burguer ‘piquer avec une pointe’ etc.), ‘to root, dig up’ (Languedoc bousjj 
‘fouiller profondément la terre avec une béche’), ‘to full’ (Middle Fr, 
[Picard.] burguier ‘fouler le drap’), ‘to scour’ (Vosges berguénai ‘béchoter, 
fourgonner’)—and is present in the meaning ‘to pillage’ in the isolate 
burgier of Guernes. Of Guernes’ use of burgier von Wartburg remarks: 
“ . . ist interessant wegen des alters des beleges, der, mit riicksicht auf die 
sonstige verbreitung des wortes im norm., woh! dem agn. [= Anglo-Norman. 
nischen] zuzuschreiben ist. Die bed.[eutung] ist nicht die urspriingliche 
jedoch leicht zu erklairen aus ‘wiihlen.’ ”’ Thus burgier belongs to that ‘légére 
teinte d’anglo-normandisme’ which the editor of the Vie de St. Thomas, E. 
Walberg, pointed out in the language of that poet who, while living in Eng. 
land, has said of himself: “‘Mis languages est bons, car en France fui nez,” 
Guernes may have used in the case of burgier a standardized French form 
for a genuine Anglo-Norman *burguier (with -gu- as the dialectai represen- 
tative of -c--+-a, cf. guevauquier for standard Fr. chevauchier) which survives 
in the Norman burguer ‘pousser brutalement’ quoted above from the FEW. 
If, then, *buricare (the variant of *furicare) meant originally ‘to rummage, 
an Anglo-Norman burguier ‘to rummage’> ‘to pillage’ is not astonishing— 
and neither is burguéor (> Anglo-Latin burgaior) ‘burglar.’ 

The OF. form burgessor mentioned above by the NED (it is also attested 
in an Anglo-Norman miracle play, cf. Tobler-Lommatzsch) seems to me to 
represent simply a nomen agentis derived from a verb *burg-asser (with the 
French pejorative verbal suffix -asser which is attested in dial. French and 
Provengal for the f- variant of our verb: fergasser, fourgassd ‘remuer ..., 
FEW, s.v. *furicare m1, 1, e). Finally, the -/- forms found in medieval Latin 
(burglaria, burglator, burgulare) and in English (burglar) may go back toa 
French *burgu-el-er (with the diminutive found in sazteler etc., cf. Ital 
frugolare from frugare) or *burg-ailler (cf. Anjou bergailler, FEW s.v. *furi- 
care 11, 2, a. Western French fourga(il)ler, m1, 2). 

Thus the case of burglar points again to the necessity of closer collabora- 
tion between English etymologists and French lexicographers: the increased 
knowledge about rare French words which has been attained by the latter 
in the last thirty years makes the revision of the history of the Anglo 
French portion of the English vocabulary an imperative desideratum. 

LEO SPITZER 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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ANGLO-GERMAN LITERARY BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1943-1944 


DURING THE YEARS 1936-1941 the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology published an annual Anglo-German “Bibliography” covering 
the years 1935-1940. From 1942-1944 The American-German Review pub- 
lished an annual bibliography continuing the work but including historical, 
genealogical items and the cultural relations of Germany and America in 
the widest sense. Both of these bibliographies were produced under the 
auspices of the Anglo-German Literary Relations group of the Modern 
Language Association of America. Experience showed that the specifically 
literary items formed so small a proportion of the bibliography that they 
were dificult to fund. The Anglo-German group therefore decided to sep- 
arate these items and publish them in the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology as before, and Lawrence M. Price was authorized to prepare the 
list for the years 1943-1944.* The American-German Review will continue 
publishing items relating to the broader field. [Ed.] 


Allen, Gay W. Walt Whitman in Comparative Literature. Comparative 
Literature News Letter m (1943) 1-5 
Arndt, Karl J. The Cooper-Sealsfield Exchange of Criticism AL xv (1942) 


16-24 
Amdt, Karl J. Sealsfield’s Claim to Realism. MFDU xxxv (1943) 271-285 


Cf. Willey, below. 


Arndt, Karl J. Sealsfield’s Early Reception in England and America. GR 
xvi (1943) 176-195 

Arndt, Karl J. Lenau’s Lost Poem ‘‘An die Ultraliberalen in Deutschland.” 
GR xrx (1944) 180-181 

Atkins, Stuart. Sir Herbert Croft and German Literature. MLQ v (1944) 
193-200 

Atkins, Stuart, An early translation from Hermann und Dorothea. MLR 
xxxvirr (1943) 40-43 

Baginsky, Paul Ben. German Works Relating to America, 1493-1800— 
N. Y. Public Library, 1942 


L. M. Price MLQ rv (1943) 260-261. 


Bentley, Eric Russell. German Writers in Exile 1933-1945. Books Abroad 
xvir (1943) 313-317 

Blochmann, Elizabeth. Goethe Autographs in the Album of an Irishman. 
MLR xxxrx (1944) 58-62 

Brant, Sebastian. The Ship of Fools, trsl. into Rhyming Couplets .. . by 
E. H. Zeydel. N. Y. Columbia Univ. Press, 1944; 391 pp. 


* The following abbreviations are used: 
AGR American German Review 
AL American Literature 
GQ German Quarterly 
GR Germanic Review 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
MFDU Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht 
MLJ Modern Language Journal 
MLN Modern Language Notes 
MLQ Modern Language Quarterly 
MLR _ Modern Lan eview 
PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Society of America 


PQ Philological Quarterly 
97 
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Brewer, Edward V. The New England Interest in Jean Paul Friedrich, 
Richter. Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Mod. Philol. xxvi (1943) 1-26 


Th. Geissendoerfer MLQ v (1944) 505. 


Brinkley, R. Florence. Some Coleridge Notes on Richter and Reimans, 
Princeton Univ. Library Chronicle v (1943) 1-13 

Cline, C. L. The Unfinished Diary of Disraeli’s Journey to Flanders and the 
Rhineland (1824). Studies in English . .. Univ. of Texas, 1943; 94-114 

Cunz, Dieter et al. Bibliography—Americana Germanica 1942 and 1943. 
AGR 1x!" (April, 1943) 36-44 and AGR x!Y (April, 1944) 32-40 

Dummer, E. Heyse. Schiller in English. MFDU xxxv (1943) 334-337 

Dummer, E. Heyse. Goethe in English. MFDU xxxvi (1944) 233-237 

Einstein, Alfred. Mozart und Shakespeares ‘““Tempest.’”” MFDU xxx 
(1944) 43-48 

Fiedler, H. G. The Friendship of Thomas Carlyle and Varnhagen von Ense 
with a Letter hitherto unknown. MLR xxxvitr (1943) 32-37 

Forster, Leonard. G. R. Weckherlin and the “Choyce of a Wife.” MLR 
xxxvint (1943) 251-254 

Forster, Leonard Wilson. Georg Rudolf Weckherlin, zur Kenntnis seines 
Lebens in England. Basler Studien zur deutschen Sprache und Liter. 
atu: II. Basel, 1944; 168 pp. 

Freedman, Florence B. Walt Whitman and Heinrich Zschokke. A further 
Note. AL xv (1943) 181-182 

Frenz, Horst. Eugene O’Neill’s Plays Printed Abroad. English Journal v 
(1944) 340-341 

In Germany, England, France, Italy, Spain, Sweden, etc. 

Frenz, Horst. List of Foreign Editions and Translations of Eugene O’ Neill’s 
Dramas. Bulletin of Bibliography xvm1 (Sept.-Dec. 1943) 33-34 
Frenz, Horst. Bartley Campbell’s My Partner in Berlin. GQ xvii (1944) 

32-35 
Reception of Campbell’s play in 1883. 


Frenz, Horst. Edwin Booth in Polyglot Shakespeare Performances. GR 
xvi (1943) 280-285 

George, Stefan. Stefan George’s Poems trsl. Valhope and Morwitz .. . N.Y. 
1943 


E. H. Zeydel. MLJ xxvii (1943) 294-295. 
H. J. Weigand JEGP xxi (1944) 141-149. 


Gersticker, Friedrich. Scenes of Life in California, trsl. George Cosgrove. 
San Francisco, 1942 
J. W. Caughey, Pacific Historical Review xu iii (1934) 350. 
Goethe, J. W. Faust, trsl. G. M. Priest . . . 1942 


W. A. Braun GR xvii (1943) 229-231. 
F. Bruns MFDU xxxv (1943) 352. 
B. Q. Morgan JEGP xm (1943) 280-282. 


Goethe, J. W. Faust, trsl. C. F. MacIntyre... 1941 
W. A. Braun GR xvit1 (1943) 220-231. 
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Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1943-1944 


Gummer, Ellis. Dickens’ Works in Germany . . . Oxford, 1940 
Th. Geissendoerfer JEGP xxi (1943) 602-603. 


Haber, Tom B. Heine and Housman. JEGP xxi (1944) 326-332 

Hardaway, R. T. C. F. Meyer’s Der Heilige in Relation to its sources. 
PMLA tv (1943) 245-263 

Hayes, J. C. Laurence Sterne and Jean Paul, an Abridgement of a Disserta- 
tion. N. Y. Univ. Press, 1942 

Heller, O. and Leon, Theodore H. The Language of Charles Sealsfield . . . 
St. Louis, 1941 


N. L. Willey MLJ xxv (1943) 223. 
A. J. Prahl MLN tvrm (1943) 155-156. 


Hennig, John. Goethe’s Friendship with Anthony O’Hara. MLR xxx1x 
(1944) 146-151 

Hewitt-Thayer, Harvey W. Ferdinand Lassalle in the Novels of Spielhagen 
and Meredith. GR xrx (1944) 186-196 

von Hoge, Harold. Literature in Exile: Alfred Déblin. GQ xvi (1944) 28-31 

von Hofe, Harold. Literature in Exile: Heinrich Mann. GQ xvu (1944) 
88-92 

von Hofe, Harold. Literature in Exile: Thomas Mann. GQ xvi (1944) 
145-154 

von Hofe, Harold. Literature in Exile: Franz Werfel. GQ xvm (1944) 
263-272 

Hollander, Lee M. “Erlkénig” und Sommernachistraum. MFDU xxxvi 
(1944) 145-146 

Hoyt, William D., Jr. The Calvert-Stein Correspondence. . . 1797-1828. 
Maryland Historical Magazine xxxvu (1943) 123-140 

Kayser, Rudolf. Georg Herweghs Shakespear-Auffassung. Prog. MLA 
N. Y., 1943 

Kies, Paul P. Lessing’s Intention in Der Dorfjunker. Research Studies of the 
State College of Washington x1 (1943) 257-263 

Kocher, Paul H. The Early Date for Marlowe’s Faustus MLN tvut (1943) 
539-542. 


Supports 1589 as the date of the English Faust Book. 


Krumpelmann, John T. The Genesis of Bayard Taylor’s Translation of 
Goethe’s Faust. JEGP xr (1943) 551-562 

Krumpelmann, John T. A Source for Local Color in Sealsfield’s Cajiten- 
buch JEGP xxi (1944) 428-433 


J. H. Ingraham’s, The Southeast by a Yankee 1831. 


Kurrelmeyer, W. American and other Loan Words in German. JEGP xi 
(1944) 286-301 

Lancaster, Charles Maxwell. Two Moods of Minnesong. Nashville, Vander- 
bilt Univ. Press, 1944; 103 pp. 


English verse translation of Tristan und Isolde 1 and Der arme Heinrich by John G. 
Frank and Carl Hammer. 
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Lazenby, Marion Candler. The Influence of Wieland and Eschenburg on 
Schlegel’s Shakespeare Translation. Baltimore, 1942; 47 pp. 


L, M. Price GR xrx (1944) 233-234. 


Liptzin, Sol. Heinrich Heine and the Early Victorians. MFDU xxxv (1943) 
353-364 

Liptzin, Sol. Heinrich Heine. Blackguard and Apostate. A study of the 
earliest English Attitude toward him. PMLA tvmt (1943) 170-180 

Liptzin, Sol. Heine, the Continuator of Goethe; a Mid-Victorian Legend. 
JEGP xumz (1944) 317-325 

Liptzin, Sol. Heinrich Heine, The Bard of Democracy. A Contemporary 
English Legend. GQ xv (1944) 55-66. 

Loomis, C. Grant. English Writers in Gottsched’s Handlexikon. JEGP xin 
(1943) 96-103 

MacMillan, James B. Lexical Evidence from Charles Sealsfield. American 
Speech xvi (1943) 117-127 

MacPhail, J. H. Blake and Switzerland. MLR xxxvut (1943) 81-87. 


Re influence of Lavater 


Magyar, F. English Faust Plays on the New York Stage. GQ xvr (1943) 
153-156 

Moehlenbrock, Arthur Henry. The German Drama on the New Orleans 
Stage. Louisiana Historical Quarterly xxv1 (1943) 361-627 

Morgan, B.Q. Sources of German Influences on American Letters. AGR x, 
ili (Feb. 1944) 4-7, 35; x iv (April 1944) 15-18 

Mozley, J. F. The English Enchiridion of Erasmus 1593. Review of English 
Studies. xx (1944) 97-107 

Nye, Russel B. George Bancroft, Early Critic of German Literature. MLN 
Lvim (1943) 128-130 

Ordon, Edmund. Thomas Mann’s “Joseph” Cycle and the American Critic. 
MFDU xxxv (1943) 286-296 and (1943) 318-336 

Parsons, Olive W. Whitman the Non-Hegelian. PLMA tym (1943) 1073- 
1093 

Pochmann, Henry A. The Emerson Canon. University of Toronto Quarterly 
xr (1943) 


Re Emerson’s knowledge of German transcendental philosophy. 


Pochmann, Henry A. The Hegelization of the West. AGR 1x v (June, 1943) 
24-31, 37 
Pochmann, Henry A. Hegel and Plato contend for the West. AGR x 
vi (August, 1943) 8-13 
Brockmeyer vs. Alcott in St. Louis. 


Pochmann, Henry A. Emerson and the St. Louis Hegelians. AGR x iii 
(Feb. 1944) 14-17. 

Prahl, Augustus J. America in the Works of Gersticker. MLQ rv (1943) 
213-224 

Price, Lawrence M. Christian Heinrich Schmid and his translations of 
English Dramas. . . Berkeley, 1942 


R. Pascal MLR xxxvimi (1943) 66-67. 

H. Pochmann JEGP xu11 (1943) 446-448. 
H. Pfund AGR x iv (1943) 28. 

R. D. Horn MLQ rv (1943) 495-497. 

B. Q. Morgan MFDU xxxvi (1944) 59-60. 
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burg on Price, Lawrence M. The Bassewitz Translation of The London Merchant, 
1752. JEGP xim1 (1944) 354-357 
Price, Lawrence M. The Works of Oliver Goldsmith on the German Stage, 
1776-1795. MLQ v (1944) 481-486 
v (1943) Price, Lawrence M. The Investigations in Anglo-German Literary Influ- 
ences since 1933. Prog. MLA, 1944 
y of the Rilke, Rainer Marie. Fifty Selected Poems with English Translations by 
180 C. F. MacIntyre. . . 1940. 
Legend. B. Q. Morgan, JEGP xu (1943) 295-298. 
nporary Rockwell, Leo L. The earlier German Loan-word in America. Prog. MLA, 
1944 cf. JEGP xxiv (1945) 270-273 
xP xin Rosenberg, Ralph P. The Use of the Critical Edition in Literary Transla- 





tion. MLJ xxvur (1943) 200-202 
Re non-use in English translation of Biichner’s Dantons Tod. 


Rosenberg, Ralph P. A note on Georg Biichner in America. Prog. MLA, 





nerican 































87. 
1944 cf. JEGP xxiv (1945) 270-273. 
Rostenberg, Leona. The Troubles of an English Reformation Printer at 
(1943) Strassburg, 1528. Lutheran Church Quarterly xvm (1944) 79-82 
Salomon, Richard. Notes on Carlyle’s Journey to Germany, Autumn, 1855. 
)rleans MLN tvmt (1943) 67-69 
Schrader, Frederick F. Otto Ruppius. A Career in America. AGR 1x (Feb., 
GR x, 1943) 28-33 
Je Schreiber, Carl F. Carlyle’s Goethe Mask. Yale Univ. Library Gazette 
nglish xvi (1943) 26-29 
Schumann, Detlev W. Observations on Enumerative Style in Modern 
MLN German Poetry. PMLA trx (1944) 1111-1155 
“ritic Whitman: Hart, Schlaf, Paquet, Wegner, Winckler, Engelke, Lersch. 
eran Continuation in PMLA Lx (1945) 517-567; Cf. MLQ mm (1942) 171-204. 
1073- Sell, Friedrich C. American Influences on Goethe. AGR 1x iv (April, 1943) 
15-17 
rterly Springer, Otto. Walt Whitman and Ferdinand Freiligrath. AGR x1 ii 
(Dec., 1944) 22-26, 38 
Thomas, J. W. James Freeman Clark as a Translator. AGR x ii (Dec., 
1943) 31-33 
1943) Thomas, J. Wesley, “The Western Messenger” and German Culture AGR 
Oct., 1944, 17-18. 
R ix Van de Leyster, Nelson. Emigration to America as reflected in the German 
Novel of the 19th Century, especially in the fiction of Bitzius, Laube, 
Gutzkow, Auerbach, Freytag, Storm, Keller, Spielhagen, Heyse, Raabe. 
+ _ Univ. of North Carolina Dissertation (unpublished) 1943 
Wagner, Lydia E. The Reserved Attitude of the Early German Romanti- 
943) _ cists toward America. GQ xvi (1943) 8-12 
Walz, John A. English Influences on the German Vocabulary of the 18th 
ed Century. MFDU xxxv (1943) 156-164 





Walz, John A. Some new “Faustsplitter.” JEGP xxmm (1944) 153-162 
Wellek, René. Emerson and German Philosophy. New England Quarterly 


_ XVI (1943) 41-63 
Wellek, René. Carlyle and the Philosophy of History. PQ xxmm (1944) 


55-76 


Discusses German influences on Carlyle. 
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Whyte, John. American Words and Ways: Especially for German-Amer. 
cans. N. Y., Viking Press, 1943; 184 pp. 
E. M. Stoetzner AGR x i (Oct. 1943) 37. 


E. Roedder MFDU xxxv (1943) 444-446. 
C. B. Palmer N. Y. Times Book Review July 4, 1943, p. 8. 


Willey, Normal L. Sealsfield, a Replication. MFDU xxxv (1943) 365-37; 
Reply to Arndt, see above. 


Wormhoudt, Arthur L. William Law and Jacob Boehme. Iowa University 
Dissertation, (unpublished) 1943 
Wormley, Stanton L. Heine in England. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1943 


S. Liptzin JEGP xx (1944) 369-371. 


Yohannon, J. D. Emerson’s translations of Persian Poetry from German 
sources. AL xiv (1943) 407-420 

Yohannon, J. D. The Influence of Persian Poetry on Emerson’s Works, 
AL xv (1943) 25-41 


But cf. W. D. Paden in MLN tvm (1943) 652-656 and Lx (1945) 284. The influence is 
through Goethe. 


Zeydel, E. H. Sebastian Brant and the Discovery of America. JEGP xin 
(1943) 410-411 

Zucker, Adolf E. The History of the German Theater in Baltimore. GR 
xvi (1943) 123-135 

Zucker, A. E. Bibliographical notes on the German Language Theater in 
the United States. MFDU xxxv (1943) 255-264 

Zucker, A. E. Necessary Research on Americana-Germanica. Prog. MLA, 
1944 


Zucker, A. E. Der arme Teufel, Berlin 1902-1906. Prog. MLA, N. Y. 194 
LAWRENCE M. PRICE 


University of California 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tae STUDY OF THE NIBELUNGENLIED: BEING THE HIsTORY OF THE STUDY 
oF THE Epic AND LEGEND FROM 1755 To 1937. By Mary Thorp. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press, 1940. Pp. vi+196. 


THIS PROVOCATIVE BOOK revolves around the thesis that “Lachmann’s 


teaching, far from waning and ultimately perishing . . . is still alive at the 
present day, having merely evolved, . . . from its original and very con- 
troversial form, into something much more specious in its arguments; 
namely, the modern interpretation of the Nibelungenlied” (p. 36). This 
evolution is traced from Lachmann’s Liedertheorie, as he applied it to the 
epic, to Holtzmann and Zarncke, who transferred the theory of songs and 
independent growth to the legend, and beyond them to Boer, Heusler, 
and Kérner. 

To my mind this proposition is absurd. It seems to be a serious defect 
to the author that a continuous line of development connects Heusler’s 
work with Lachmann’s opinions; but should it be otherwise? And can one 
seriously maintain that Lachmann’s teaching survives “‘beyond all belief” 
in Heusler’s analysis? If Lachmann and Heusler differ in only one or two 
points (cf. p. 84), [am tempted to add marginally that this difference makes 
all the difference. Where Lachmann speaks of a ‘‘jetzt noch erkennbare 
Zusammensetzung einzelner romanzenartiger Lieder,” Heusler rejects the 
assumption “dass Epen auf dem Wege der Zusammenkettung entstehen 
konnten.”” What Lachmann merely regarded as the work of an arranger who 
lacked the attributes of a creative poet is seen by Heusler as the product of 
a highly gifted artist who proceeded in a very planful way. For Lachmann 
the Nibelungenlied was a badly jointed aggregate; for Heusler it is an art- 
fully fused alloy. To speak here of a “‘tenacity of... theories . . . which 
{have] survived beyond all belief through generations of scholars” (p. 113) 
is almost a travesty on argumentative discourse. 

Of course almost everyone from Lachmann to Heusler regards the NL as 
a heterogeneous composite and feels compelled to say something about the 
parts that have come to make up the whole. But is it plausible that it was 
merely Lachmann’s work which held generations of scholars spellbound to 
research on the origins of this epic which bears so plainly the traces of 
epochal growth? Is such a bent not rather suggested by facts found in the 
epic itself, by its contradictions, its discrepancies, its characters and char- 
acteristics of unmistakable late origin, as well as by facts existing outside 
of the epic: the Eddas, the Volsungasaga, and others? In view of this the 
predilection in NL research for “Entwicklung, Vorgeschichte, Stamm- 
baum, Uberlebsel, Schichtensonderung, Ablagerung” (Hans Naumann) 
seems but natural. If critical analysis has been concerned primarily with 
theories of development and source investigation it was surely due to the 
belief that, because the NL showed so clearly the deposits of several ages, a 
stratigraphic analysis should precede a “right judgment of the epic itself” 
(p. 114). Now that Heusler’s views seem to have carried the day (perhaps 
even dangerously so) as the most convincing genealogical reconstruction 
attainable at the present time, we are ready to turn to the NL with new 
questions. What are these questions? 

“Its most potent adversary [against Lachmann’s teaching] is, however, 
new-born; for the application of truly scientific methods is a procedure of 
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modern times. This method possesses a weapon against which even the 
most specious arguments of the last stage in the evolution of Lachmann’ 
theory will prove unavailing” (p. 113). Despite its pretentious wording this 
statement throws out a definite challenge. One is perhaps not inclined tp 
follow Miss Thorp when she proclaims that “‘scientific method . . . may 
give rise to a completely new theory regarding the origin and the being of 
the Nibelungen legend” (p. 114). Nor is it quite clear with what justification 
the word ‘specious’ is used. On p. 96 it is admitted that Heusler substanti- 
ated his reconstructions “by evidence derived from the most scientific 
comparison of extant monuments,” although the use to which this evidence 
is put revealed “‘the personal judgment of the critic.”’ One is tempted to ask: 
what would truly scientific procedure have done with Heusler’s evidence? 
And what, above all, does truly scientific procedure consist of? To what de- 
gree can literary criticism be scientific? 

In the true sense of the term a science of literary criticism is possible only 
in a formal linguistic sense. Given a literary event, say the NL, we can 
through analysis and systematization predict truly linguistic events only. 
The literary events themselves are so unique and complex that no exact 
classification, no scientific generalization, no prediction of any sort seems 
possible. Hence Miss Thorp’s ‘scientific procedure,’ so frequently mentioned, 
seems to be a metaphor at best. She is very successful in arousing our cur 
osity for this new touchstone of understanding and insight, but her book is 
wanting in fulfilling the implied promise of telling us plainly what scientific 
procedure is. Yet, her strictures against analyses and syntheses that are 
undertaken for establishing or defending hypotheses and inferences that 
can never be proved cannot be brushed aside. A re-examination of the 
material forms of the epic “in seh- and messbaren Erscheinungen, die jeder- 
zeit von jedermann nachgepriift werden kénnen” (R. Fischer, Zu de 
Kunstformen des mittelalterlichen Epos, 1899) might indeed lead to new vis 
tas. As Miss Thorp points out, the next years should “see a great increase 
in criticism devoted almost entirely to the Nibelungenlied itself” (p. 114) 
particularly in regard to its characteristics as an expression of the MHG 
literary epoch. 

Thus, the questions that might be asked would involve a minute com- 
parison of the various NL MSS with other literary documents of its time on 
vocabulary, syntax, composition, construction, narrative technique, char- 
acter portrayal, and other categories that are accessible to statistical analy- 
sis. In capable hands the collation and interpretation of such facts might 
well turn out as interesting as artistic literary analysis. This, and only this, 
would admit of being called ‘scientific procedure.’ 

Miss Thorp’s book, which is distinguished by a lively and interest-sus 
taining mode of presentation, also has a succinct and well-written chapter 
on MSS criticism. Her thirty pages of bibliography, however, are highly 
esoteric and have little value beyond the scope of her own book. 

GEORGE NORDMEYER 
Yale University 


Sumer Is Icumen 1n: A Revision. By Manfred Bukofzer. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1944. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Music, Vol. 2, No. 2.) Pp. vit+79-114. $.75. 


PuRELY on the basis of musical palaeography and musical style and struc 
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ture, Bukofzer advances a date of ca. 1310 for the so-called Reading Rota, 
instead of the commonly accepted date of ca. 1240. Philologists are con- 
cerned because of the Rota’s English and Latin lyrics—the English lyric 
being the well-known “sumer is icumen in.” 

ough aware that A. J. Ellis regarded the language of the English 
proclamation of Henry III (1258) and of “sumer is icumen in” as “funda- 
mentally the same,” Bukofzer does not examine the poetry of the Rota for 
what light it can shed on the problems of dating or even on the musicologi- 
cal problems. Consequently, even if his thesis as to the date of the music 
should be valid, he would be advancing no conclusive evidence as to the 
date of the lyrics, unless the lyrics could be shown to have been written down 
for the first time at the same time as the music was and unless the language 
of the English lyric could be as late as ca. 1310. As it is, we do not concur 
with Bukofzer’s conclusions based on the musical evidence, and object to 
the procedure by which he reaches them. His only incontestable contribu- 
tion is the forcible reminder that the date of ca. 1240 commonly assigned to 
the Reading Rota rests on surmise rather than on positive evidence. 

Bukofzer’s case is summarized as follows: Mensural notation was first 
developed in France. Though the theorists write of it as early as ca. 1240, 
the earliest practical sources of mensural notation do not appear on the 
Continent before ca. 1280. English mensural notation was a backward 
variant, not an early phase, of Continental mensural notation. The Reading 
Rota was first written down in “English mensural notation’’; therefore, it 
cannot possibly date before ca. 1280. Analysis of its rhythm, style, and struc- 
ture reveals traits that first appear in music during the late thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries. Binary rhythm first appeared in English music 
during the early fourteenth century. The Rota was written during the early 
period of binary rhythm—probably ca. 1310 and hardly later than ca. 1325. 
It must be placed “in the general tradition of the English style around 
1300.” 

To be brief and blunt, Bukofzer’s case rests on invalid postulates, un- 
scientific methodology, and fallacious reasoning. 

His thesis falls, even on his own terms, unless he demonstrates that the 
Rota was notated in its “first state” in binary rhythm, and not in the ter- 
nary rhythm of its “‘second state.” Of the two types of note symbol used in 
the first state, one (the ‘long’) is clearly used consistently to indicate a fixed 
time value; but the other (the ‘lozenge’), though used in pairs to equal one 
‘long,’ cannot be shown to have had, each in a pair, the value of one-half a 
long. Bukofzer asserts, but does not demonstrate, that each lozenge in a 
pair equalled one-half a long. It is equally possible to assert that, in each 
pair, the first lozenge had value of two-thirds of a long, or one-third, or any 
other fraction. Further, the changes made by the “reformer of the nota- 
tion,” resulting in the so-called ‘‘second state” of the Rota, can be inter- 
preted more readily as an attempt to make unmistakable a two-thirds-of- 
a-long value for the first of each pair of lozenges than as a change in the 
basic rhythm of the Rota. Indeed, the ‘“‘reformer” made changes only where 
there was a problem of rhythmic interpretation, and he did not change 
symbols where there wasn’t—a neglect that reveals the “second state” of 
the notation not to have been consistently mensural at all, since the longs, 
as a result of the ‘reform,’ have one value in the refrain of the Rota, and 
two-thirds of this value elsewhere! Hence, neither the first nor the second 
states of the notation can be regarded as truly mensural, the first state being 
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a consistent hybrid of mensural and (perhaps) moda] devices, the second 
state being an inconsistent hybrid. 

It is further indispensable to Bukofzer’s thesis that the reader accept 
a number of postulates, none of them demonstrably true, various of them 
demonstrably false, as follows: 


1. The Rota is no older than its notation. Neverthless, why can it not 
have been composed before the date when its present notation firs 
became current? 

. The Rota’s present MS source ts the earliest of its MS sources. For this 
there is no positive evidence and at least a trace of negative. 

. A precise history of 12th-14th century notation and musical forms is 
possible at present. Willi Apel, certainly authoritative on mediaeval 
notation, is far less sanguine, having stated recently (Speculum, 
January, 1945, p. 122) that, in many respects, mediaeval musicolog. 
ical studies have just scratched the surface. 

. English mensural notation is a late but retrograde offshoot of Continental 
mensuration, not an early phase of mensural notation. The question 
has yet to be generally discussed, much less decided by disinterested 
parties. Bukofzer asserts, rather than demonstrates, his views. 

. The histories of 12th-14th century notation and music are substantially 
identical. Actually, the secular tradition involved a large measure of 
oral transmission. The music of whole countries and cultures, during 
the period, is at present either generally or absolutely unknown. For 
instance, mediaeval Irish harp music, of whose characteristics musi- 
cology at present knows little, impressed various discriminating ob- 
servers as something supremely magnificent. 

. Theoretical treatises on notation usually precede the prackical sources. 
Often, the theorist generalizes or elaborates on innovations made by 
practicing musicians. 

. Mediaeval secular music derived from or paralleled mediaeval ecclesias- 
tical music. The tendency among scholars is increasingly to recognize 
the essential independence of the secular tradition, and its significance 
as a source of ecclesiastical innovations. 

. The sources of music like the Reading Rota are either English or Con 
tinental: an English tradition of secular polyphony existed in the thir- 
teenth century. Actually, there is good evidence of a Celtic source. 
Further, Giraldus Cambrensis specifically states that the English 
people did not sing in parts, except in Northumbria, where they sang 
in two parts (a custom he attributes to Scandinavian influence), 
but that the Welsh sang in as many parts as there were voices—a feat 
extremely hard for musicologists to swallow, because of their present 
ignorance of the simple yet novel principles involved. 


The unscientific nature of Bukofzer’s methodology is attested pre 
eminently by his failure to enlist a collaborator for analysis of the philo- 
logical evidence and by his disregard of available musicological evidence 
tending to contradict or devaluate his theses. For example, he overlooks 
(or ignores?) evidence of the Rota’s Celtic provenance, some of it avail- 
able piecemeal in a variety of published sources, and most of it sum- 
marized briefly in my preliminary sketch of early Celtic music in Journdl 
of the American-Irish Historical Society for 1941. Indeed, Bukofzer seems 
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quite unaware of the structure of the cultural landscape and of the 
nature and extent of cultural differences in the Western Isles during the 

riod under discussion. He even appears to identify England with Scot- 
land; thus, “England was notoriously slow in taking up the new devices of 
notation from the Continent . . . the most significant example is the Wol- 
fenbiittel MS written in Scotland... .” 

The fallacies in Bukofzer’s reasoning consist primarily in the assump- 
tion, throughout the course of his demonstration, of the validity of his thesis 
before it has been proved, in order to dismiss evidence that tends to weaken 
his thesis, and in the assumption of the validity of propositions that rest 
on the same kind of evidence as his main thesis, in order to prove this thesis. 
Thus, Giraldus Cambrensis cannot possibly have referred to the Welsh 
practice of such polyphony as appears in the Reading Rota, because Giral- 
dus wrote at too early a date (that is, before Bukofzer’s 1310). Or, “duple 
rhythm in England dates from the early fourteenth century; hence an earlier 
origin of the Summer canon is precluded”—a statement that merely as- 
sumes the English provenance of the Rota, the duple rhythm of the Rota, 
and a date for English duple rhythm no earlier than the first MS reference 
to it (so far as currently known). Actually, duple rhythm is so simple and 
universal that primitive man no doubt recognized it. But the rarest bit of 
all is the assertion that, since the two-voice ground of the Rota is of “non- 
Gregorian v.igin,” the Rota could not possibly be “‘earlier than the late 
thirteenth century.” The Rota, admittedly a secular composition, is thus 
dated by its failure to disclose a Gergorian nugget! Fantastic? Observe 
also that Bukofzer speaks at one point of the idea of canon in the time of 
Walter Map as an absurdity, and yet elsewhere notes that canon appears as 
a device in works of the Notre Dame school. And what are we to make of 
his statement that the Rota is now to be placed in “the general tradition 
of the English style around 1300,” when he still can offer no other composi- 
tion of its kind or of a similar kind? A tradition by virtue of one specimen? 

Since this is not the occasion for offering details of our own studies on 
the Rota, we merely observe that Bukofzer overlooks various important 
facts evident even from the facsimile, which he uses as frontispiece. Thus, 
the Latin poem was written in the MS at the same time as the English 
lyric; yet no Latin words are provided for the two-voice ostinato. The music 
is unworkable at one point, in both its “first” and “second” states; yet the 
correct rendering at the unworkable point can seemingly be discerned from 
the facsimile. There are detailed directions in Latin for performance of the 
music. The English lyric does not fit the music at two points, although there 
is evidence that a systematic relationship was intended throughout. Both 
the English and Latin lyrics follow an identical prosody, of a quite special 
character, with definite Romance and even Celtic affiliations. 

All this overlooked evidence tends to indicate that the music was of 
secular origin, of a style unfamiliar to those for whom it was intended and 
to whoever doctored the notation, and that the English lyric was itself 
perhaps a translation or an imitation of a poem that fitted the music 
throughout. 

Finally, Bukofzer’s “original form,” presented as an Appendix (even 
admitting the duple rhythm) accords neither with the MS nor with modern 
standards of correctness, in regard to spelling, capitalization, and punctua- 
ton. 
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To sum up, (1) the date of origin of the musical portion of the Rota pr. 
mains unknown, (2) the date when it was noted down in the MS can at 
present be stated only within rather broad limits, and (3) the most sig- 
nificant scientific aspect of the musical portion is not its date but its proy. 
enance. 

JAMES Travis 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Tue ENGLIisH STRONG VERB FROM CHAUCER TO CAxTON. By Mary Mc. 
Donald Long. (New York University dissertation.) Menasha, Wiscop- 
sin: George Banta Publishing Company, 1944. Pp. xv+314. 


Mrs. LoNG’s DISSERTATION is extremely full and well documented. The 
various classes of the verbs are discussed as groups, and the particular 
problems of each single verb receive separate treatment. Where so much has 
been offered, it is graceless to suggest improvements. For instance, spelling 
forms in the fifteenth century are tricky. One cannot rely on a double final 
consonant to prove a short vowel, or on a final e to prove a long vowel. If 
Mrs. Long had tested her results by rhymes, she would have come to differ- 
ent conclusions. On page 10 she asserts that “such forms as dryff(es), 
driffe, drif, in the York Plays” have a short vowel. But if she had looked up 
the rhymes, she would have found these forms rhyming with a long vowel, 
See pages 86 and 107 of the York Plays. 

She would have made her book more useful by supplementing the mate- 
rial from the New English Dictionary. The treatment of the stem vowel in 
shoot would have gained if she had consulted the Dictionary; and it would 
also have given her the form yoldede as the preterite of yield, which she 
missed. Other instances might be given. As the matter stands, when we want 
to form a picture of fifteenth century usage, we must turn both to Mrs. Long 
and to the New English Dictionary. 

I should not like these criticisms to convey the impression that Mrs. 
Long’s book falls short in any great degree. It is full of information, and it 
covers the ground with such thoroughness that every grammarian will be 
obliged to consult it. 

HEREWARD T. PRICE 


THe Poems oF Lupotp Hornsure. Edited by Clair Hayden Beli and 
Erwin G. Gudde, Univ. of Calif. Pub. in Modern Philol., vol. 27, No. 4, 
pp. x+ 149-300, front., two ill. Berkeley 1945. 


Five works of Lupold Hornburg, comprising something over 1100 lines 
of verse, were the only portion of the Wiirzburger Liederhandschrift which 
had thus far not been issued. The editors deserve much credit for making 
the texts available, and for doing so in such painstaking and scholarly 
fashion. The 28-page introduction discusses: ‘“The Poet; The Times; The 
Poems; The Manuscript; Metrics.”” The poems themselves are extensively 
annotated. Appendices, which total more than thirty pages, offer Lupold 
von Bebenburg’s ““Ritmaticum”’ (a Latin poem of 180 lines), with English 
prose translation; Otto Baldeman’s “Von dem Romischen Riche eyn 
clage,” a poem of 492 lines; a discussion of Marner’s longer Ton, in which 
Hornburg composed three poems; and a Bibliography of over forty names. 
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It seems safe to say that this particular task has been exhaustively ac- 
complished, and need never be done again. 

Extraordinary pains have been taken to make the transcription of the 

ms as accurate as possible. Not only are superscript letters printed as 
such, but the letters indicated in the MS by abbreviations are printed in 
italics. In addition, the notes give information as to erasures, corrections, 
insertions, the appearance of variant handwritings, and the like. With my 
foible for time-saving, however, and in the light of the excellent facsimile 
printed as frontispiece, I could not but wonder whether the authors might 
not have saved themselves a great deal of time and labor by having the 
photostats of the MS reproduced. Something further in the way of annota- 
tions might have been required; but the reader would then have the orig- 
inal before him, and could have brought his own eye to bear on disputed 
readings. (Incidentally, it seems to me a mistake to omit from the inner 
title-page all mention of the three facsimiles presented, as also from the 
table of Contents. If the volume is bound, the cover-page disappears, and 
the bibliographer will not have that information before him.) 

As to the notes on the poems, it seems doubtful to me that erudition 
could go further than these authors have gone. The commentary embraces 
linguistics (dialect forms, spelling variations, contractions, phonetics, 
thymes, scribal peculiarities, etc.); semantics and lexicography; grammar; 
history and folkways; biographical inferences; textual emendations and 
conjectural interpretations; and literary allusions, parallels, and presump- 
tive sources. Here again, I feel, the last word has been said on the subject. 
Scholars may dispute this or that point of view or detail; but there is ample 
evidence that the authors have fortified their own judgments and decisions 
with the best and most reliable opinions they could find. 

On the other hand, it is with respect to these commentaries that some 
criticism seems justified, precisely because they offer so much. They seem 
to me to overshoot the mark, or, to put it in another way, I doubt if the 
authors made it wholly clear to themselves for whom their edition was 
intended. A large proportion of the annotations will interest only the scholar 
and specialist; but many others are clearly directed at the tyro, who does 
not even have the pocket edition of Lexer at hand, or does not know how to 
use it. Only for such persons would it be necessary to explain “enbinden unde 
ledigen”’ as ‘‘lésen und befreien,” “‘nak’’ as ‘““Nacken,”.“‘on sache”’ as “ohne 
Ursache,” or “swer”’as ““Beschwerde”’ (all on pp. 187-189). Only for such 
persons is it necessary to repeat the explanation of “des” as meaning “‘des- 
halb” (pp. 197, 219); only for such persons need one repeat in the annota- 
tions what has been stated in the introduction, or to say, as the authors do 
on p. 296, “‘all rhymes, we repeat, are masculine.” As I think it extremely 
unlikely that persons of this sort will take any interest in the poems of 
Lupold Hornburg, I must deplore the time and effort which the authors 
have expended with such readers in view. 

It is with somewhat similar feelings that I scan the quotations from the 
(German) Bible on pp. 189-191 and elsewhere. To begin with, it is usually 
thought sufficient to give chapter and verse of a Bible passage, and let the 
reader look it up if he will. But if the text is to be quoted, then it is not 
enough to give it without a reference. The first three quotations show minor 
variations from the two German Bibles I have at hand. I suspect a copyist’s 
errors, and it is regrettable that the authors do not tell us what edition they 
used, and did not quote from such a standard edition as that of the Preus- 
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sische Hauptbibelgesellschaft (1930). This is the only point at which I find 
their scholarship at fault. 

Proof-reading of such a publication as this is truly formidable, and | 
take off my hat to the authors for their avoidance of misprints. I did note 
some, but only one which might be mildly disturbing to the reader or worker: 
the C(harles) H(art) Handschin who is correctly named on p. 245 appears 
in the Bibliography as Hans H. Handschin, and on p. 243 as H. H. Hand. 
schin. 

In sum, a creditable and meritorious piece of scholarly work, anda 
genuine and exacting labor of love. 

BAYARD QuINCcY Morcan 
Stanford University 


PARADISE Lost ry OuR TIME: SOME COMMENTS. By Douglas Bush. Cornell 
University Press, 1945. Pp. ix+117, $2.00. 


DURING THE LAST GENERATION, the period since World War I, there has 
been a tremendous increase of interest in John Milton, as evidenced by the 
books and articles bearing on him which have been published in that period. 
In case the reader has not thought of these as a single group, it may do no 
harm to mention some of the more conspicuous of them. I shall make no 
attempt to list all the books, and I shall entirely ignore articles. 

In the field of biography there have been the books of Tillyard, Dora 
Raymond, Rose Macaulay, Eleanor Brown, Diekhoff, and Brennecke, not 
to mention the dubious contributions of Liljegren, Mutschmann, and Bel- 
loc. Notable texts of Milton’s writings are the definitive Columbia edition 
and those of Mackellar, Hughes, and Fletcher. Commentaries have been 
offered by Grierson, Brydges, Ida Langdon, Taylor, Whiting, Logan 
Smith, Gilbert, Mackellar, Hughes, and Tillyard. Haller, Woodhouse, and 
Wolfe have helped us to understand Milton’s political background, and 
Fletcher, Sewell, Kelley, Saurat, Larson, and Barker, his theological back- 
ground. Williamson has gathered most of the available information about 
Milton’s portraits. Havens, Sherburn, Oras, and Parker have studied 
Milton’s reputation since his own day. Stevens and Fletcher have given us 
definitive bibliographies. And Hanford has provided a general guidebook 
to all of these and other fields of Miltonic study. Altogether it is a remark- 
able testimony to the vitality of Milton that he has inspired so many vigor- 
ous studies by so many scholars. 

But there have been under-currents of protest and skepticism. These are 
by no means new: they date back to the contemporary Salmasius, More, du 
Moulin, and Waller, the royalist critics after 1660, and many bigoted 
writers of the eighteenth century. Some of these recent attackers have 
looked down their noses at Milton for dullness, poor versification, bad 
characterization, dubious theology, thorny personality, and a host of other 
shortcomings. Eliot, Pound, Read, Knight, Murry, and Leavis have been 
among the vanguard of this army of snipers. By a combination of dogma- 
tism, aloofness, polite frigidity, and other weapons they have disturbed 
many who would otherwise have found Milton a poet of the first rank. 

Now, however, comes a stout champion of Milton before whom most of 
these obstacles to appreciation are mowed down like infantry before a tank 
by a combination of keen argument, outspoken retort, a stout marshalling 
of facts discouraging to any opponent, and a wit developed through many 
books and articles to the delight of all readers. In his defense of Milton he 
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takes on practically all comers, and emerges with a very high score. With- 
out trying to convince us that Milton is perfect or even the greatest of all 
English poets, he attempts—and with a great deal of success—to show that 
many of the adverse criticisms of Paradise Lost made recently (and inci- 
dentally also in the past) rest on misunderstanding, prejudice, lack of in- 
formation, and illogical reasoning. To use a phrase made popular in recent 
months, Milton emerges as undoubtedly one of the Big Three of English 
etry. 

- To let Professor Bush state his own position briefly we may perhaps 
select the following passage in which he presents one of his fundamental 
ideas: 


... the quality of Milton’s poetry is inseparable from his vision of life, and his vision 
of life, in its essentials, remains significant, whatever the changes in our ways of thought—and 
indeed to a large measure because these have changed so much. Paradise Lost may be a dilapi- 
dated museum with a few fine exhibits scattered along the mouldy shelves, or it may be a 
temple of religious thought and feeling of which the modern reader has lost the key. At the 
present time we have a multitude of serious minor poets, who mirror the supposedly over- 
whelming complexities of the modern world, but we do not hear any voice of heroic magnitude 
proclaiming that good is good and evil evil, that man is a religious and moral being in a religious 
and moral universe, and that the destiny of the race depends upon the individual soul. To be 
moved by the poetic presentation of such elementary convictions is to enjoy the experience 
which all great poetry gives, and it is also, perhaps, to be rid of some factitious complexities. 
(p. 29) 


Or again: 


We need the shock of encountering a poet to whom good and evil are distinct realities, a poet 
who has a much-tried but invincible belief in a divine order and in man’s divine heritage and 
responsibility, who sees in human life an eternal contest between irreligious pride and religious 
humility. (p. 57) 
To some extent the book therefore mirrors the growing conviction of some 
people at the present day that cynicism, skepticism, and dilettantism have 
gone too far and that in the face of the appalling cataclysms which have 
recently been shaking the world, we need something far more positive than 
these, something fundamental and unshakable. That Milton offers us such 
a rock on which to take shelter is the burden of Professor Bush’s chapters. 
It is rather exciting and unusual to find wit and repartee, a sound classical 
background and a searching power of critical examination on the side of 
the orthodox and the established. It is more usual to find it with the rebels. 
To be somewhat more specific, this book, originally delivered as the 
Messenger Lectures at Cornell University in the fall of 1944, consists of 
four chapters: (1) the modern reaction against Milton, (2) religious and 
ethical principles, (3) characters and drama, and (4) the poetical texture. 
In the first chapter the author summarizes and disposes of the chief modern 
critics. In the second he emphasizes chiefly the fact that Milton thought 
and wrote in the same tradition of Christian humanism as his great con- 
temporaries of the seventeenth century, a tradition which Professor Bush 
himself has done as much as anyone, in The Renaissance and English 
Humanism, to make intelligible and familiar to modern readers. In the 
third he considers the poem as a literary work, discussing the degree of 
success which Milton has achieved in characterization and dramatic struc- 
ture. In the final chapter he examines several phases of or objections to the 
poetic style of the poem, such as the generality of the descriptions, the 
“poverty of Milton’s rhetorical texture,” his similes and use of mythology, 
his dramatic irony, his popularity, his “‘unpoetic stretches,” and his rhythm. 
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Although he does not succeed in making Adam and Eve as dramatically 
vivid characters as, say, Hamlet and Falstaff, or in convincing us that 
Paradise Lost is as easy reading as Horatio Alger, he does unquestionably 
make the whole poem more reasonable, orthodox, and sympathetic. He 
produces this effect by several interesting characteristics. 

One means to this end is the demonstration that Satan is not, as go 
many romantic readers have liked to believe, the hero of the poem. 


When we come upon the speeches in which Iago, Edmund, Macbeth, and the rest concoct 
their diabolical plans against the good, do we exclaim, “Here is the real Shakespeare, the poet 
who was of the devil’s party without knowing it?” (p. 65) 


It is perhaps a fair guess that among the general reading public three out of four persons in- 
stinctively sympathize with any character who suffers and rebels, and pay little heed to the 
moral values and responsibilities involved, because in such cases the sinner is always right and 
authority and rectitude are always wrong. (p. 66) 


If we squirm under the force of an indictment which makes us all feel that 
we have probably been guilty of this sin at one time or other, this section 
of the book leaves no doubt that Milton and most of his readers would have 
been shocked at the idea which Blake developed so jauntily. Later by apply- 
ing the philosophy of Satan—‘‘What though the field be lost? All is not 
lost” —to such modern counterparts as Hitler, the author makes us question 
seriously any tendency we ever had to consider Milton a romantic incom- 
petent, who could not even recognize his own hero. 

Again, Professor Bush stresses a factor which many people overlook, 
Milton’s humility. By pointing out that the apple in Eden is as mucha 
test of humility as anything else, and that Milton’s great characters— 
Abdiel, Adam, Christ, and Samson—evolve spiritually, though with difi- 
culty, through suffering to profound humility, he takes away much of 
Milton’s alleged arrogance. 

Their trials and sufferings have pur away all thought of self or glory. Their one aim, and 


their one reward, is the knowledge that “‘in His will is our peace.” And they are reflections of 
the true John Milton, not the arrogant egoist seen by Sis modern detractors. (p. 117) 


Though we may still not be willing to concede that Milton was hail-fellow- 
well-met around the Barbican and Artillery Row, we may well admit that 
there was more humanity in him than some of us had previously realized. 
In this connection I could perhaps wish that Professor Bush had allowed a 
little space to the puns which are packed through Paradise Lost and which 
most readers miss. Even if the humor is on a somewhat rarified height, its 
unquestionable presence might add one more touch of humanness to the 
supposedly frigid Milton. 

Another means of bringing home the point is the frequent association 
of Miltonic problems and devices with our present-day life. For example: 
.,. the traditional motives which, with Milton’s special coloring and emphasis, led to the sin 
of Satan and Adam and Eve are the essential motives which have been seen at the root of the 
sickness of our civilization. (p. 56) 


Again, in connection with Satan’s weeping as he surveys the host he has 
led to ruin: 


If, again, one has an impulse to admire a powerful leader momentarily remorseful in defeat, 
one may think of Hitler explaining his later campaigns. Satan is of course a far grander figure 
than Hitler, but their motives are closely parallel. (p. 72) 


Throughout the book the author convinces us that Paradise Lost is not sim- 
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ply a dusty poem three hundred years old but something close to our front 
doorsteps and our radios. 

Perhaps another contributing cause to the effectiveness of the book is 
Professor Bush’s shrewd selection of almost unbelievable quotations from 
his antagonists. It is hard to believe that Middleton Murry could have de- 
scribed Milton as “simply, a bad man of a very particular kind, who is a 
bad man because he is so sublimely certain of being a good one.” (p. 7) Mr. 
F. R. Leavis’s description of Milton as “disastrously single-minded and 
simple-minded” (p. 7) is incredible. Mr. T. S. Eliot’s dictum is equally 
startling: 

As a man, he [Milton] is antipathetic. Either from the moralist’s point of view, or from the 


theologian’s point of view, or from the psychologist’s — of view, or from that of the political 
philosopher, or judging by the ordinary standards of likeableness in human beings, Milton is 


unsatisfactory. (p. 10) 


The completeness of this category in which Milton is shut into eternal exile 
from any branch of the human race makes Professor Bush’s task of de- 
molishing the writer comparatively simple. 

The author also has a way of turning his critics’ arguments back on 
themselves which would make one wary of fencing with him. For example, 
he points out the arrogant self-confidence exhibited by them in their attack 
on Milton’s supposedly arrogant self-confidence. (p. 2) In retaliation for 
Milton’s defense of the regicides, condemned by Mr. Eliot, the writer notes 
the approval by Bishop Lancelot Andrewes (one of Mr. Eliot’s heroes) of 
the “infamous Countess of Essex’ infamous plea for divorce and his accept- 
ance of, or share in, the sending of a heretic to the stake.” (p. 11) In answer 
to Mr. Eliot’s pronouncement that “the only jury of judgement is that of 
the ablest poetical practitioners’ of our own time, he shows that if this 
criterion is correct, we can just as well appeal to the “ablest poetical prac- 
titioners” of previous centuries; in this case we are driven to the absurd 
deduction that “‘almost the whole array of English poets for over two hun- 
dred years were merely wrong, while the judgment of the ablest poets of our 
time is infallible and final.” (p. 14) After quoting Mr. Eliot’s remark that 


Milton’s celestial and infernal regions are large but insufficiently furnished apartments filled 
by heavy conversation; and one remarks about the Puritan mythology its thinness, 


Professor Bush retorts that Mr. Eliot might with the same degree of ac- 
curacy say of his admired Dante that 


The Divine Comedy presents a small but crowded prison and a somewhat gloomy visitor’s pain- 
ful interviews with the convicts, which are happily concluded by a chat with the Warden’s 
daughter. (p. 60) 


Extracts such as these could be multiplied, but I wish to point out one 
further characteristic of Professor Bush’s writing which makes it appealing 
to read but appalling to oppose. The previous selections have already given 
some taste of the writer’s wit. Let me add one or two more and then con- 
clude. The house of poetry, he says, “has many mansions, and Milton 
still occupies the royal suite.” (p. 5) Speaking of Mr. Eliot’s “A Note on 
the Verse of John Milton” as mock modesty, he says ironically that “a 
commando raid by Mr. Eliot is equivalent to a full-scale invasion.” (p. 10) 
Objectors to Milton’s portrait of God “think Milton should have preferred 
a Browningesque Deity who was all Love and nothing else, an infinitely 
vague and amiable grandfather.” (p. 41) These same critics seem to think 
that Milton, like the younger Pitt, “never grew, he was cast.” (p. 54) The 
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author quotes a delicious morsel from Sir Edward Marsh, who, noting 
“the regrettable omission of any reference to tooth-brushing in the descrip. 
tion of Adam and Eve retiring for the night,” supplies the lack in a passage 
which might easily lead us to hysterics. (p. 89). In answer to the criticism 
that Milton is too general and vague in his descriptions, he asserts that 
“‘What Milton needs to give is the idea of hell, not a road map.” (p. 94) 
The whole book is not in this vein, and perhaps I have done a disservice 
to the author to enumerate such passages as if they were so many potatoes 
or nails to be solemnly weighed out to a customer. On the contrary, they are 
dropped in once in a while in the midst of a book which is extremely serious 
and thoughtful; but they are most refreshing when they come. 

Any review written for such a journal as this should point out faults in 
the book reviewed. Unable to find any misprints or errors of fact with which 
to damn the author, I can perhaps regret that not more was said about the 
character of Christ and about the slim role assigned to the Holy Ghost in 
the book. One could also take issue with Professor Bush’s assertion that 
“one may be unable to see what is complicated or tortuous in” Satan’s 
speech to his followers after God has proclaimed Christ as His Son and the 
Messiah, the thirteen lines beginning ‘““Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, 
Virtues, Powers.” (p. 18) I suspect that many college students reading this 
section would find it complicated, tortuous, and completely unintelligible. 
But these are trivial and far-fetched criticisms, and I mention them merely 
as a pious offering on the altar of scholarship. Actually, the book is a power- 
ful, logical, readable defense of Milton, with which all critics will need to 
reckon hereafter. 

J. Mitton FRENCH 
Ruigers University 


1. H6LDERLIN’s SymBorism. AN Essay. By E. L. Stahl. Oxford: B. H. 
Blackwell, n.d. Pp. 54. 3 sh. 


THIs CLEAR and thoughtful essay, previously printed in the form of three 
articles in the Modern Language Review in 1943-44, defines Hélderlin’s 
symbolism with reference to his poetic theory, distinguishes it from the im- 
pressionistic symbolism of the Symbolists of the later 19th century, and 
employs it as a key to the understanding of Hdélderlin’s poetry of the years 
1784-1804. An appendix contains English translations of the German 
passages quoted in the text. Rightly regarding rhythm as essential to Hél- 
derlin’s utterance, Dr. Stahl has endeavored to reproduce the cadences of 
the original prose and verse, and has done this with great ingenuity and 
success. 

With sympathetic insight and sensitive interpretation the development 
of Hélderlin’s use of symbols is traced from his earliest period, where it is 
scanty, to his maturity, where it becomes both extensive and deep in im- 
plications. With his torch of symbology the author manages to throw 4 
little more light on poems that fall already within the pale of madness. 
Though relatively few symbols are treated, chiefly those of the river, the 
night, and the eagle, these are central ones in Hélderlin, involving his 
thoughts on man and the gods, on nature and fate, his appraisal of himself 
and his age and his people, and humanity’s future; so that the consideration 
of these images really goes to the core of the man and his work. 
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2. HéLDERLIN. By Agnes Stansfield. Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 1944. Pp. vi+-130. Port. (Publications of the University of Man- 
chester, No. CCLXXxXIXx). 


THIS BRIEF ACCOUNT of Hélderlin’s life and work, intended for those who 
do not yet know him, is admirably suited to its purpose. Its fifteen short, 
clearly defined, readable chapters, written with sympathy and understand- 
ing and with knowledge of the pertinent literature (of which, to be sure, the 
Bibliography, pp. 129-130, gives but a partial picture), constitute a useful 
and welcome introduction to the personality and productions of this great 
German poet and idealist. Generous quotations from Hélderlin’s letters and 
poetry, in always adequate and sometimes brilliant translation, add vivid- 
ness and authenticity to the account, and give the uninitiated English 
reader an excellent idea of Hélderlin’s thought and style. The philosophical 
influences that molded him, especially Herder’s; the r6éle of women in his 
life (the mother’s is analyzed with especial discernment) ; his supreme strug- 
gle for a synthesis of natural and Christian religion—all such factors are 
treated in just proportion and with intelligence.' 

The work of Stahl and Stansfield is further impressive evidence of what 
may fairly be called the Hélderlin-renaissance in England.’ It is indeed a 
hopeful sign that of late years Hélderlin is being “rediscovered” there, as 
he was during and after World War I in Germany. If leading minds of these 
two kindred nations could meet “‘im Zeichen Hélderlins,” we should be a 
long step nearer to the vindication of the divinity of man in which that rare 
spirit so fervently believed. 

WALTER S11z 
Swarthmore College 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF JOHN STUART MILL. Edited 
from his Manuscript with corrections and notes by Ney MacMinn, 
J. R. Hainds, and James McNab McCrimmon. Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois, 1945. Pp. xiv+101. Northwestern University 
Studies in the Humanities, No. 12. $2.50. 


BRIEF REVIEWS of monthly numbers of the Monthly Repository appeared 
in several issues of the Examiner in 1833 and 1834. That these reviews were 
written by John Stuart Mill is, says Francis E. Mineka, “established by a 
manuscript bibliography of Mill’s writings compiled by Mill himself” 
(The Dissidence of Dissent: The Monthly Repository, 1806-1838 . . . (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1944), p. 363 n.; see also p. ix). Other 
scholars than Mineka will surely make use of the bibliography he mentions. 
His own use of it depended upon the unpublished dissertations of McCrim- 
mon (1937) and Hainds (1939). The present book makes the bibliography 
available in print. 

The story of the discovery of the manuscript is given in the preface. 
Now owned by the British Library of Political and Economic Science, it is 
in the form of a notebook “containing what is apparently a complete list of 
Mill’s publications from 1822 to 1873.” MacMinn says that the first page 
of the notebook is “the work of Mill in his own hand”; and that the bulk 


_ | A few misprints were noted, none of greater moment than “Lowell” for Lovell, p. 11, 
line 10; “Schweiz” for Schwyz (32, 22); “‘song” for sing (65, 4). 
* Cf. the present reviewer’s notice in J EGP. October, 1943. 
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of it is written in the hand of Helen Taylor or an amanuensis, with Mill’s 
knowledge and very probably at his request. Although there is yet no certain 
evidence to show why Mill prepared this elaborate list of his publications, 
it is declared in the preface that “certain signs’’ seem to indicate that he did 
it to aid in writing the Autobiography and that an amanuensis kept it up 
to date. The handwriting, the accuracy of information, the few personal 
allusions, and the known history of the notebook, all point toward Mill as 
author. It is “obviously by Mill,’”’ although the evidence is cumulative 
rather than direct. 

This book is a sine qua non for Mill scholars. It makes available Mill's 
own list of practically all letters, reviews, articles, and books published by 
him during his lifetime. Many of his publications were not collected for 
presentation in book form, and many of them were signed with a variety of 
pseudonyms or entirely unsigned; thus a considerable part of them would 
probably never have been known as his, except for the notebook here repro- 
duced. Another reason for the value of the book is the editorial treatment 
given the manuscript. In addition to accurate reproduction, there are pro- 
vided (1) certain footnote clarifications of the text, (2) complete biblio- 
graphical description of letters, articles, and books, with added information 
if Mill later included them in collected works, and (3) brief summaries, of 
all but a few items inaccessible because of the war. On p. xii a footnote sup- 
plies a list of posthumously published works. 

It may be noted here that among the Mill items pointed out by Mineka 
(op. cit., pp. 417-419) are four not mentioned in the present volume. They 
are an article identified by Garnett and three articles listed in the British 
Museum key of Mill contributions (of these three Mineka believes two not 
positively by Mill). But it is apparent that this volume indicates practically 
all of Mill’s printed works. On p. ix, footnote 8, the editors tell of a few items 
printed during his lifetime that are not entered in the notebook. 

The summaries of the publications are very useful. I venture the ob- 
servation that such information as the following might have been mentioned 
in the appropriate summary. In a prefatory note to the pamphlet Thoughts 
on Parliamentary Reform (London, 1859), Mill asserted that nearly the 
whole of this pamphlet had been written five years earlier. The prefatory 
note was not included in the cited reprint of the article in Dissertations and 
Discussions (Boston, 1867), rv, 5-50. 

The editors have done a worthwhile task excellently. The Northwestem 
University Press has presented an appropriately attractive and durable 
volume. 

Wit11aM D. TEMPLEMAN 
University of Southern California 


A Romantic View oF Poetry, Bernc LecturRES GIVEN AT THE JOHNS 
Hopkins UNIVERSITY ON THE PERCY TURNBULL MEMORIAL FOUNDA- 
TION IN NOVEMBER 1941. By Joseph Warren Beach. The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1944. Pp. 133. $2.00. 

THE TITLE of this book is not altogether happy. It is not an analysis of the 

theory of art publicly professed by the Romantic poets, nor is it the credo 

of a modern Romanticist—if there is any such thing. A more precise title 
would be “‘A Rehabilitation of the Romantic Poets in the Light of Modern 

Naturalistic Theory of Poetry.” Professor Beach knows and respects 

Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats; he has been restive 
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under the edicts of the New Humanism ever since he sat under Babbitt at 
Harvard; and he now gives his reasons for thinking that the famous prin- 
ciple of the inner check was sterile and sterilizing, and that the great Roman- 
tics may be drawn upon to illustrate the fundamental values of poetry. He 
does not condemn the poetry of other periods or disparage it with reference 
to the Romantic. His treatment is singularly free from the harsh exclusive- 
ness which has been so much a feature of recent critical writing. 

Mr. Beach, I think, does not use the word “naturalistic”; his preferred 
term is “psychological.” But his system, so far as it is developed, is con- 
sistent naturalism. “I have no knowledge of standards or sources of value 
outside ourselves,” he says. ‘‘All values have their origin and measure in the 
satisfactions they procure to human beings.’’ There are satisfactions that 
accompany the act of living, and “poetry is the sovereign means of realizing 
that satisfaction which we take in living.” Pain and grief are unmitigated 
evils, but the expression of pain and grief is a satisfaction. Poetry is a re- 
lease or discharge of emotion which might be harmful to us if retained. 
Poetry replaces what is hateful in experience with something more satis- 
fying; it recapitulates experience so as either to bring back qualities of real 
life that the race or the individual has found valuable in themselves, or 
which have become valuable through the moral conquest of honest objec- 
tive analysis or the aesthetic conquest of poetic form. And finally, poetry 
(the greatest poetry) embodies the satisfaction of dialectic: of presenting 
actively the “‘play of conflicting attitudes, ideas, or impulses.” 

These ideas, though all reconcilable within the basic assumptions, do not 
seem very coherent as I have summarized them, but I think I have made 
the theoretical structure of the book rather clearer than Mr. Beach has. 
The lectures give the impression of being causeries, charmingly casual im- 
provisations. If the theoretical end was foreseen in the beginning or the 
beginning reshaped to fit the end actually arrived at, a great deal of art has 
been expended in concealing the process. Promises (rather large ones) are 
cheerfully made and cheerfully retracted or forgotten. I don’t know when 
Ihave been more nicely tricked into a search for a mare’s nest than by Mr. 
Beach’s promise to clear up the meaning of the word “beauty” for me. He 
took me by the hand, talking delightfully, and led me through the field and 
into the lane, and across the stone bridge, and over the ridge into the back 
pasture, and then when we got to the clump of pines where the thing was 
supposed to be, informed me brusquely that neither of us was old enough to 
seé a mare’s nest anyway, and besides he had other things to attend to. 
Ascoherent, well marshalled naturalistic theory Mr. Beach’s book suffers in 
comparison with a really massive treatment like Max Eastman’s, to which 
it appears to me to add little. 

The fragmentary and allusive nature of the theory, however, is not due 
toan inability on Mr. Beach’s part to think things through. He had a lim- 
ited amount of time, and he put in only as much theory as he needed to get 
him to his real objects, which were to state his objections to the theories of 
Irving Babbitt and to discuss a number of great Romantic poems. His 
reminiscences of Babbitt are fresh, shrewd, and candid. And I don’t know 
any one whose analysis of the poems of the Age of Wordsworth hits the 
mark with me more surely than Mr. Beach’s. If I call his criticism manly, 
sane, and acute; if I say he shows a generous range of taste and a freedom 
from sentimentality, I hope I shall not be accused of merely flattering my 
own preferences. Besides a great number of casual apergus he comments at 
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length on The Ancient Mariner; Wordsworth’s final sonnet in the Duddop 
series, the sonnet composed on Westminster Bridge, To a Highland Girl, 
and Stepping Westward; Byron’s Prometheus, Childe Harold, and Don Juan; 
Keats’s Ode to Melancholy and Lamia; Shelley’s ‘‘When the Lamp is Shat. 
tered” and Prometheus Unbound—the last a particularly compelling piece 
of exegesis. I think Mr. Beach could do nothing more useful than to write 
a big book containing more explications of individual Romantic poems. 
FREDERICK A. POTTLE 
Yale University 


LITERARY STUDY AND THE SCHOLARLY PROFESSION. By Hardin Craig. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1944. Pl. xiii+-150. $2.25. 


HERE are ten lectures by a distinguished scholar who was given the oppor- 
tunity, as Walker-Ames Visiting Professor at the University of Washington, 
of setting forth the conclusions he has drawn from his long and varied ex- 
periences in several American universities. He had a chance to clarify and 
vindicate the nature and achievements of our profession, and I regret that 
he did not make as full and able a use of that opportunity as one would 
expect him to do. 

If his views had been more methodically and clearly presented, it would 
not be as difficult as it is to characterize and to judge them. The arrangement 
and the style of his work too often leave one uncertain as to precisely what 
his contentions are. In more than one instance, the points which he intended 
to emphasize in a lecture are not conspicuously stressed therein, and do not 
emerge until they appear in the summary prefixed to the following lecture. 
In chapter X, “The Power of Thought,” the connection of the ideas is 
hard to follow, it being a loose agglomeration of assertions from William 
James, Edgar Allen Poe, the Shorter Catechism, Emerson’s “Brahma,” 
and William Blake, juxtaposed within two sets of “‘first,” ‘‘secondlys,” and 
“thirdlys.” In chapter VIL. “The Function of Literature,” we are given 
what are alleged to be “the commonly accepted attributes of God,” and we 
are told that it is from those attributes that we derive the commandments 
we should obey. In the list we note with astonishment the omission of 
Justice, Love, and Mercy; but presently we are informed that the notable 
commandments are to love our neighbor and to deal justly by him. Such 
careless composition is not confined to the theological divagations, but is 
regrettably frequent throughout. Our crucial times demand positive and 
bold declarations of faith, but Professor Craig sometimes takes back with 
the left hand a portion of what he has previously given with the right. On 
page 88 he appears to support the notion (“‘a general disposition on the part 
of philosophers and wise men”’) that mankind is caught in a “cosmic trap”; 
but on page 93 he reproves those who believe that life is “nothing but a 
cosmic trap.” Again and again such afterthoughts take the stamina out of 
his first avowals. 

The style is not a charming reflection of a lifelong study of great litera- 
ture. Now and then, indeed, it is forceful; but often it is clumsy or obscure. 
Passages like the following are not rare: 


I should like for you to consider with me in this connection this proposition (p. 23). 


My own sincerity and the present situation in which we find ourselves, with the vision of 
our failures, our present responsibilities, and the impending possibility of both dangers and 
opportunities, have attended well enough in my lectures to the element of feeling (p. 72). 
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I have suggested that literature and pers other subjects might do their share in bringing 
about a world in which there would be habitually in the generations always something orig- 


inal (p. 72). 


Turning to the substance of this work, we observe that it deals not only 
with the special domain of literary scholarship but also with the larger 
world surrounding and restricting it. What Professor Craig says about the 
general background of our labors is sound and courageous, and will be ap- 
plauded by nearly all his colleagues. We have breathed a hostile atmosphere. 
Our times, as he says, have been characterized by “greed, gullibility, and 
hardness of the human heart”; it has been “an era of brick and stone, and 
of intellectual defeat,” in which “the tide of worldliness was too heavy for 
us to stem.” “‘The intellectual interests of our students have been growing 
fewer during the last quarter of a century’”’; homes and schools have turned 
them out “spoiled, headstrong, and filled with false ideals” (meaning 
“notions’”’?); and they go to college almost solely “‘for athletics, social ad- 
vantage, social life, and a good time.” The governance of our universities 
has largely fallen into the hands of “‘silent, owl-like people, in repute be- 
cause they say nothing indiscreet’”’ (since they think nothing, discreet or 
indiscreet). ‘“The shrewder teachers have realized that social and not schol- 
arly activity is the road to promotion; ... they have grown ignorant and 
lazy.”’ State universities have ceased to be democratic; “they have taken on 
an organization modeled after private business, in which the faculties have 
become hired men, and the students customers.” “Some universities are 
ruled by autocrats who are not so much interested in maintaining faculty 
enthusiasm and efficiency as in publicity, riches, and a good front.” Amen. 

Some of the remedies he proposes will likewise be supported, and have 
already been advocated by some of his colleagues. The governance of uni- 
versities must be recaptured from the Babbitts, and self-government re- 
stored to scholars; ‘‘men of learning should control higher education, and 
historically have always done so.”’ The tone of the academic communal life 
is educationally important: “‘the college is the thing, and it should be the 
place where the community eats, sleeps, plays, studies, talks, and works” 
(74). Professors of all subjects should not be mere specialists, but men of 
broad general education. (To that point fuller attention is given than to 
any other.) What both professors and students chiefly need is “greater in- 
dustry, greater seriousness, and higher aims” (118). 

It is his treatment of his main subject, the study of literature, which 
gives rise to my disappointment and objections. To estimate its value we 
must not overlook Professor Craig’s basic philosophy. He does not set this 
forth systematically, but it crops out in his casual remarks about life and 
literature. It is, in my judgment, an eclectic philosophy, not always con- 
sistent, but predominantly rationalistic. Bishop Butler’s Analogy furnishes 
the keynotes for all the chapters; but, somewhat incongruously, the Shorter 
Catechism seems equally important. It is a rather dour view of human des- 
tiny: man has ever been, and will be, born unto trouble, and usually unto 
at least outward defeat. He should therefore school himself to become indif- 
ferent to the sad event; and “up to a certain point, wariness, skill, and 
wisdom (largely, we infer, to be drawn from literature) may provide him 
with a series of definite escapes” (88). Hence tragedy is the most significant 
form of literature, ‘“comedy only an aspect” of life. Of the lyric and the 
epic nothing is said—a silence which seems to me indicative. The humani- 
ties, supplying man’s intelligence with what are probable truths, “teach the 
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ideals of democracy and the dignity of man” (12). What he recommends is 
“the approach to literature by way of the discovery of truth im terms of 
probability and proof’ (117). Thus the value of literature lies partly in its 
satisfying intellectual curiosity, and partly in its being practically and 
morally helpful; it affords ‘‘consolation, rectification, and fortification for 
the problems of living’ (99). These somber purposes are said to be “most 
in conformity with the experience and the environment of man” (117), 

The scholar’s real business, says Professor Craig, is research; but this is 
evidently not supposed to include “formal criticism,” a judgment which 
gives me pause. In my opinion, a literary scholar who is not ultimately con- 
cerned with critical appraisal, and who amasses bibliographical and histori- 
cal data for their own sake, is a mere antiquary. The discovery of facts 
about the past is of course an essential preliminary to their interpretation, 
but with their recording scholarship is not consummated. Professor Craig 
warily disclaims any intention of discrediting any well-known method of 
studying literature; but throughout he seems to me to regard most highly 
one who is an historian of ideas, and to assume that anyone who segregates 
from literature the ideas which may be found therein, and traces their 
genesis, is a full-fledged literary scholar. In my view, the literary scholar’s 
true function is more complex, more subtle, and far more exalted. Professor 
Craig’s wary and dour spirit, concentrating upon facts, probabilities, and 
proofs, seems to me not fully in sympathy with the ardent and intense 
temper in which great literature,—lyric and epic as well as comic and tragic, 
—has actually been created and become creative. 

As long as they remain on this strictly rationalistic level, professors of 
literature will not enlighten students as to the essential qualities of litera- 
ture, and will not captivate their interest. On that level, which is lower than 
their proper sphere, they will be outrivalled by professors of the social 
sciences, of ethics, and of psychology, who do not pretend to weigh and 
consider any truths except those which are derivable by logical inferences 
from ascertainable facts. Their abstract principles, valuable as far as they 
can extend, do not give their students the kind of truths, and the kind of 
personal relationship to truths, which literature can give. The consummate 
literary scholar will disclose to them that literature is more than a nourisher 
of good citizenship or a vehicle (as any branch of philosophy may be) for 
logical concepts and general ideas. Literature includes an emotional and 
imaginative element, as well as a rational. It almost magically recreates 
concretely the totality of man’s existence,—his character and his history, 
his varied relationships to himself, to nature, and to his god or gods, in the 
past, in the present, and even, prophetically, in the future. It is a manifes- 
tation of life abounding, not an abstraction; it is more intimate, more vivid, 
more powerful, more appealing and stimulating to the whole personality of 
man, than anything the other humanities can offer him. The actual feel of 
the human situation is more truly and influentially communicated through 
literature than by any other study. It evokes deep and genuine emotions, 
imaginative sympathy with all sorts and conditions of men in different 
phases of their history; it inspires determinations of the will, and aspirations 
of the soul. As John Masefield says, ‘‘Surely all generosities of the soul 
come from the arts [chiefly from literature], and they alone bring life.” 
Such is the specific character and mission of literature, and a discussion of 
literary study which slights that basic fact seems to me arid and imperfect. 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 


University of Illinois 
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The most recent additions to the “Kittredge Shakespeare” (The Mer- 
chant of Venice, King Henry the Fifth, Ginn & Company, 1945. $0.75 each) 
will probably be the last of the single-volume memorials of, and to, a noted 
scholar. The publication of Henry V is made possible by the “unexpected 
and lucky find” of. Professor Kittredge’s explanatory notes among his 
papers. If, as one suspects, the play itself is the thing wherein to catch 
the concentration of the coming critic or the budding scholar, there is 
something—if not everything—to be said for crisp introductions (like 
these) which do not “‘tell all” or drag their slow lengths along, and for 
explanatory notes which are adequate. The Merchant of Venice, from which 
the paper-saving patriotism of the war effort has extracted its pound or 
less of flesh, is not so attractive as the later Henry V, which marks a return 
to.the earlier format—with its ampler margins—in the series. The inequal- 
ities among the individual volumes are not merely physical ones, and it is 
pleasant to discover that these later numbers appear to be free from the 
sort of deficiencies and inadvertencies (e.g., ‘“Pertelote is the name of the 
hen in Chaucer’s Second Nun’s Tale,” King Henry the Fourth, Part I, 
p. 168) which marred some of the earlier volumes. 

ROLAND M. SMITH 


The University of Illinois 


We have received offprints of two chapters, “Het Hoofse Epos” 
(1, 204-257), and “‘De Germaanse Lyriek”’ (1, 360-380) from the Algemene 
Literatuur Geschiedenis which is to be published in five volumes by de Haan 
in Utrecht; the remainder of the work has not reached us. If one may 
judge from these chapters, both by H. Sparnaay, the book is a sound but 
semi-popular survey of literature. Each chapter is followed by a well- 
selected bibliography. The book is attractively printed, with many illus- 
trations in black and white and a number in gold and colors. For the 
Minnesingers, for example, we have a reproduction of four of the portraits 
in the Manessische Handschrift and an insert (four pages) reproduced from 
the Weingartner Liederhandschrift. 

Dr. Sparnaay is also the author of De Weg van Koning Arthur: Rede 
Vitges proken bij de Officiéle Aanvaarding van het Ambt van Hoogleraar aan de 
Rijksuniversiteit te Utrecht op 23 Maart 1942 (Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 
1942), a popular survey of the development of the Arthurian material from 
Nennius through Gottfried, Hartmann and Wolfram. 

J.J.P. 
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ALBERT WILLIAM ARON—IN MEMORIAM 


Albert William Aron died in his home in Urbana, Illinois, on October 31, 
1945, after a long illness. 

He was born in Atkins, Iowa, on February 28, 1886, the son of John 
and Mary (Mohr) Aron. He attended the University of Nebraska, where he 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, and from which he received the A.B. 
degree in 1907 and the A.M. in 1908. From there he went to the University 
of Wisconsin, first as a graduate student and later as a teacher. He spent 
one year in study in Leipzig and Berlin on the Ottendorfer Memorial Trav- 
elling Fellowship, and after receiving the Ph.D. degree from Wisconsin 
in 1913 spent another year in Munich and Vienna on the Markham Mem- 
orial Travelling Fellowship. In 1921 he went to Oberlin College as Assistant 
Professor of German and in 1923 he was made Professor and Head of the 
Department. In 1927 he came to the University of Illinois as Head of the 
Department of German, the position which he held at the time of his 
death. 

Professor Aron was a popular teacher, a painstaking director of gradu- 
ate research, and an efficient administrator. Much of his time was given to 
important university committees, but his influence extended far beyond 
the university. He was a member of the Executive Council of the Modern 
Language Association, and had served as Secretary, and later as Chairman 
of its German section, besides serving as officer of various groups. He was 
Secretary of the American Association of Teachers of German in 1934 and 
its President in 1935. He was elected President of the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers in 1930, and served two terms (1928-31 and 
1935-39) on its Executive Committee. 

His services were also in demand for editorial work. He was on the 
Editorial Board of the Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht and was an 
Associate Editor of the Germanic Quarterly. But his chief interest was in the 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology. He became Associate Editor in 
| 1927, was appointed Editor of the German section in 1932, and in 1942 was 
elected Editor in Chief. His reputation as a scholar and his wide circle of 
friendship drew to this publication contributions from the leading scholars 
of this country and some even from Europe. Every article submitted to 
him was carefully read and checked before it was accepted, was meticu- 
lously edited before it was sent to the printer, and was again carefully read 
in proof. Even in the last months, when he was too ill to leave his bed, he 
kept up his editorship, working almost to the end. It was due largely to his 
scholarship and his care that the Journal was able to maintain the high 
standards that had marked it under the editorship of Julius Goebel, 
George T. Flom, and H. S. V. Jones. 

Albert Aron had a mind of which it may well be said that “nothing 
came amiss to it.’”? In German his interests ranged from “Traces of Matri- 
archy in Germanic Hero Lore”’ to ‘‘Anatole France and Goethe” and “‘Mark 
Twain and Germany.” He wrote also on linguistic questions and on peda- 
gogical problems. Being of Alsatian stock, he spoke French as fluently as he 
did German, and he read widely in French literature; its sanity and its 
clarity made a strong appeal to his logical mind. Spanish and Italian he 
read with ease; he had studied Sanskrit, Old Irish, Old Bulgarian and 
Serbo-Croatian, as well as Latin and Greek and the older Germanic lan- 
guages. In biology and economics he had a solid foundation. Art and music 
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he knew well; competent critics have expressed the opinion that he might 
have been a successful concert pianist had he chosen to devote himself ty 
such a career. But above all he will be remembered, by those who had the 
good fortune to know him, as a good friend with whom association, eve 


in the ordinary course of business, was always a pleasure. 


Joun J. Parry 





